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INXEODUCTIOK. 

Thbeb are several qiiestiona of grave import which 
natiirally present themselves for consideration, in a work 
bearing the title of these volumes. The facts and princi- 
ples early revealed to the world, were designed to exert 
a permanent influence. They form the hase of the spirit- 
ual edifice in which God himself dwells, and in which 
his people, as living stones, are huilt np a spiritual house, 
an holy temple unto the Lord. They are principles, 
some of which have given rise to no small diversity of 
views, and on which the author is not unwilling to leave 
the testimony of his own thoughts, however humble they 
may be. 

If he has allowed himself to introduce topics and mat- 
ter of a somewhat varied Mnd, and portions of it in no 
elaborate and somewhat discursive form; it is because 
these topics could not well be overlooked, and a less 
elaborate view of them would, in his own judgment, be 
the more useful. If he has omitted some which might 
naturally have been looked for, it is because they would 
have exposed him to a still more redundant expression 
of the same thoughts, and because they have been so 
frequently and ably presented by other pens. 

In dedicating the work to those who compose his own 
pastorate, he would fain be allowed to include in that 
number, not only those who now constitute the flock of 
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IV INTEODUCnON. 

wiiich the Holy Ghost has made him overseer, but those 
who no longer attend upon his ministrations, and are dis- 
persed through the metropolis, and still more widely 
throughout the land. They are delightful memories to 
his own mind which are thus associated with the past. 
They bring to his recollection so much that is ven- 
erable in the character of those long since gathered 
into the garner of the great husbandman, and so much 
that is lovely in youthful piety that lives still, but no 
longer among men, that he loves to dwell upon them. ■ 
liTor are they less delightful, because, through much in- 
firmity and more imperfection on his part, he has been 
so uniformly sustained by the kindness of his people; 
and more than all, because they so richly savor of the 
" years of the right-hand of the Most High." 

Those who once heard, and now hear the gospel from 
his hps, will not, he hopes, be displeased, that some of 
his last thoughts upon First Things are most respectfully 
dedicated to them, by their affectionate pastor, 

The Author. 
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FIRST THUGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

foil limaElf httut all 

It is not tlie object of tHe writer to address 
himself to tlie popular taste, at the sacrifice of 
truth. So far from this, the following pages will, 
he trusts, be found to contain God's truth, pre- 
sented in the plainest dress. 

He has assumed the title, Fiest Thiitgs, be- 
cause hig topics are among the first lessons narrated 
in the Sacred Writings, the first great realities re- 
vealed to men. 

Of these the adorable and ever-blessed God has 
the first place. In every view he has the pre- 
eminence. 

By the great word God, the Scriptures mean 
that intelligent, eternal First Cause, who created, 
upholds, and governs all things. We open the 
sacred pages, and the first words we read are 
these : " In the BEGinraiNa, God." 
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8 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGS. 

Most of the ancient schools and systems of Pa- 
gan philosophy, if not atheistical, were atheistic in 
Sieir tendency, and in their results showed them- 
selves most successful abettors of atheism. Theo- 
retical atheists are few; yet men still live without 
God in the world. They speculate coldly on the 
existence of Him who has existed forever; they 
reason without emotion of him who is himself the 
source of all they enjoy and all they admire ; they 
speak with marvellous indifference of him, in 
whose hand their breath is, and whose are all their 
ways. They have no affecting impresaion of hia 
glorious and amiable nature ; every thrilling view 
of God they banish ; they feel as if there were no 
God, and conduct themselves as though He, un- 
der whose inspection all their conduct and all 
their thoughts are naked and open, and who him- 
self has an interest in all they do and are, had no 
concern with them, nor they with him. 

The weighty truth can never be stricken out of 
esistenee, that there is a God; that he exists in- 
dependently of every being in the universe, and 
that he is infinitely above the reach of creatures. 
The denial of this truth is so palpable an absur- 
dity, that it is no marvel that it has the consent 
of all nations, and that the belief of it is so uni- 
versally prevalent. Human consciousness does 
not more certainly attest the existence of a world 
within us, nor the human senses more certainly 
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GOI> HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THIKGS. I. 

the existence of the world without us, than huv 
man reason receives it as an ultimate fact, that 
these internal and external worlds could not exist 
without an adequate cause. God's eternal exist- 
ence is a necessaiy truth ; if other things exist, it 
is inconceivable, impossible, that he should rtot 
exist. 

Yet, obvious as it is, this is a most exalted idea 
of God. "When he revealed himself to Moses, he 
made the disclosure in the memorable words, I am 
TKAT I AM. This is " Ms name ;" this is the im- 
pression which he himself has of his own Being. 
It is without beginning and without end ; it has 
no distinction of parts ; what it now is, it always 
was ; what it now is, it always will be. "We can- 
not convey any true idea of what it is ; " who by 
searching can find out God?"* It belongs to 
creatures to begm to live ; to the uncreated One, 
to live always. And this is the f/rst thought by 
which we would illustrate the truth that God him- 
self is before all things. " Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, from everlasting to everlast- 
ing thou art God." " Thou art the same, and of 

* In the beautiful language of the great Hewtoa, when speaking of 
God, " Eterniia est et infinitum, omnipotens. et omnisciena ; id eat diif at ab 
eterno in eternura, et adeat ab iofinito in infinitum, 'Son est eteruitaB et 
infinitaa, sed eteruns et inflnitus ; nOQ eat duratio et spafinm, aed durat et 
adest. Durat semper, et adeat nbique; et aastendo aemper et ubique 
rlurationem et apatium coQstituit."— iV™imi's Prindpia. 
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10 GOD HmSELF BEFOEE AIL THITTeS. 

thy years there is no end." "I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and tte ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which m to 
come." 

In the nest place, God ia hefore all things in 
tlie exGellencies of his natii/re These can no more 
be comprehended by creatures than the eternity 
of his existence. "Touching the Almighty, we 
cannot find him out." "It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do : deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know : the measure thereof is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the sea," After the clear- 
est and most extended view of his gi'eatness and 
majesty, — his spirituality and unchangeableness, — 
his immensity and infinity,- — ^his omnipotence and 
omniscience, — his blessedness and his goodness, — ■ 
his compassion and faithfidness,— hie holiness and 
jnstice, — his impartiality and sovereignty, — ^hig 
truth and mercy, — ^his love and anger ; we are con- 
strained to say, " Lo, these are parts of his ways, 
but how Kttle a portion is heard of him." Our 
largest and holiest contemplations of his natnre 
leave i^ insensible of what he is, and almost sense- 
less to his unutterable glory. Our thoughts of him 
are Hke shadows ; they are the emptin^s, the vacan- 
cy of thought, as it wouldfain travel over that shore- 
less ocean, and as it loses itself in thinking of him 
who is all and in all, and above all, and over all, 
God blessed forever. Angels and men have been 
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GOD HIMSELF BEFOKE ALL THtNGa 11 

for centuries employed in contemplating tlie infin- 
ity of his perfections ; and thongli their knowledge 
of him, and their admiration of his excellence 
have been continually increasing, and with every 
new inspection of his works and his word, they 
have learned something new of him ; yet have 
they never reached the lofty position from which 
they can survey his fulness, nor have their minds 
ever been able to take in the full revelations of 
his nature which he himself has made. 0, we are 
confounded when we think of Giod. He is 
"the King eternal, immortal, and invisible;" the 
"blessed and only potentate, the King of kings 
and the Ix)rd of lords. " Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty." Thought, which meas- 
ures other things, cannot measure the infinite 
Deity ; reason, which penetrates other things, can- 
not dive into this unsearchable abyss ; imagination 
has no colors by which it can depict him who 
makes the clouds his chariot, and who dwelleth in 
light that is inaccessible and fuU of glory. And 
faith itself, while it gives his testimony entire and 
implicit confidence, confessedly believes concern- 
ing him what it does not comprehend. Bright 
excellencies there are in' God which eye hath npt 
seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
mind of man or seraph. Seraphim do indeed be- 
hold him face to face ; while they are never more 
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12 GOD HIMSEI-P BEFORB ALL THINGS. 

sensible than in their clearest visions of his glory, 
that there are brighter and still more bright 
manifestations ; and even in vie^^ of those that 
are the more dim and obscure, they cover their 
faces with their wings. The immensity of God, 
what is it? the infinity of greatness and goodness, 
who can comprehend them but hia infinite Mind 
in whom they dwell ? Goodness there is in crea- 
tures, and greatness, which excite our admiration ; 
but they are borrowed raya from this uncreated 
sun ; no more than floating aton^ within his illim- 
itable power and -vrisdom, hia boundless recti- 
tude and love. " All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to him as less than 
nothing and vanity." "Behold, he putteth no 
trust in his servants, and his angels he charged 
with foUy." Who shall " not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name, for thou, only art holy ; for 
all nations shall come and worship before thee." 

God is also before all things, in the claims which 
he has v^xm his creatwres. He is of right the law- 
giver of the universe ; while, in the administration 
of his government, he doeth according to his will 
in the armies of heaven, and amid all the inhab- 
itants of the earth. His being and his nature 
give him this supremacy. In searchiug for the 
foundation of moral obligation, we may not push 
our inciuiries beyond the divme existence and the 
divine nature. It is not without reason that we 
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GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGIS. 18 

Speak of the eternal and imnmtable difference be- 
tween right and wrong; and of the foundations 
of oWigation as existing in the nature of things. 
But the greatest of all things is God. His law is 
what it is, because he himself is God. God him- 
self must cease to he what he is, and his intelligent 
creatures must cease to be what they are, before 
his claims may hold a secondary place. 

What are these claims ? Summarily expressed, 
they are contained in the few words, '■'■Thou shalt 
Imoe no oth&r gods hefore meP True rehgion be- 
gins here, with angels and with men, in heaven 
and on eai'th. It has peculiarities in the world 
that is fallen and redeemed, and some shining 
graces that are unknown to the unfallen; while 
the elements of these are the same which consti- 
tute the character of those who have never sinned, 
and "have no need of repentance." And what 
do these claims imply, but that all men should 
know God, acknowledge him, and from the heart 
serve and honor him ? 

Him they must hww. Ignorance and false 
views of his character may be, and often are, alike 
fatal to piety. They not only shroud the mind in 
darkness, but lead multitudes blindfold to perdi- 
tion. Nature and providence speak for God ; but 
there are lessons which they do not, cannot read 
to us. Do we search for views of him that will 
not mislead our minds ; for some strong and express 
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14 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGS. 

image of the invisible Deity ? That great mystery 
of godliness, " God manifest in the flesh," was God 
himself dwelling among men, imprinting his foot- 
steps on this low earth, and holding intercoui-se 
with mortals as a man with his friend. What he 
was, that God is ; Immanuel, " God with us," in 
all his spotless pnrity and rectitude, in his attractive 
loveliness and overawing majesty ; " the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ." In his last 
and memorable prayer with and for his disciples, 
lie utters the language, " This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 

God claims to be achnowledged as well as known. 
He requires an honest aud frank avowal of his 
excellence and prerogative. Where men are 
brought into collision with idol temples and idol 
deities ; or where, in less degraded lands, fame, 
pleasure and power set up their altars ; where a 
forgotten God, a slighted Saviour, an unsought 
Sanctifier proclaim that there are thousands who 
have other gods before him; where thousands 
more make a God of self and gold, and worship 
and serve the creature more than the Creator : it 
is characteristic of those who serve and honor him, 
never to be ashamed of hira, his tnith, or his 
cause; and while they confess him with their 
mouths, to inscribe the acknowledgment on the 
( table of their hearts, " This God is our God 
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GOD HIMSELP BEFORE ALL THINGS. 15 

forever and ever ; lie will be our guide even unto 
death." 

His claims thus reach the inner man. It is this 
internal homage which we owe, and on which he 
insists. " My son, give me thy heart." Our hearts 
must be his— so loving, fearing, trusting and re- 
joicing in him, that we live to praise him, and 
find our pleasure in doing his will. Ilis being 
must influence ns ; all his attributes must influence 
us ; his providence must influence us, as well as 
hm grace and truth. Our time must be his ; our 
labor his; his our property and influence; his 
our waking, and his our hours of rest ; our home 
his, his our joys, our sorrows ; our life his, and his 
our death. Living and dying, we must be the 
Lord's. He will have all, if his claims are duly 
honored. 

And the thought may not be lost sight of, that 
he mi^t have this supremacy in opposiUon to aU 
other claims. There are claims which do not in- 
terfere with his; he appoints and honors them, 
and they are identified with his own. The world 
has claims, business and friendship have claims, 
science has claims, and every department of hu- 
man effort and joy that is honest, true, temperate, 
pure, and of good report, has claims which he 
honors. But they must all be subordinate to him ; 
we must turn from every altar to his. No danger 
may repress, no toil discourage, no external influ- 
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16 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL, THINGS. 

ence subdue this paramount regard to God. No 
traditions of men may countervail his word ; no 
confessor stand in liis place ; no sanctuary be set 
up against his. It is only at his footstool that 
true devotion kneels. 

God also is before aU. things, in that his Iwnor 
and glory should le the first a/tid great object of 
owr pwrsuit. When we look into the sacred wri- 
tings, we find such declarations as these : *' The 
Lord hath made all things for himself."—" I have 
created him for my glory." — " I wrought for my 
name's sake that it should not be polluted before 
the heathen." — " All things were created by him 
and for him." — " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power ; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they do 
exist, and were created." — " Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, do all to the glory of God." We de- 
duce from these and such like declarations, the 
great truth that God himself is his own great end, 
and that in all that they do, his creatures should 
aim to please and honor him. This is his su- 
preme object, and it must be theirs. The su- 
preme and ultimate reason of every created object 
in the universe is in God himself What is this 
material universe, but an expression of his power ? 
the utterance of the Deity as it awoke this uni- 
verse of matter into being ? And when we be- 
hold it clothed with verdure, and filled with ten 
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GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGS. 17 

thousand forms of organic life, everywhere dis- 
playing its form and beauty ; what are these but 
expressions of his wisdom? And when, in addi- 
tion to these, we see the myriads of animated and 
living existences, fitted for life and enjoyment and 
utility ; what are these but expressions of his 
goodne^ ? And when, to crown the work of his 
hands, we see a race of thiuking, moral, and im- 
mortal beings ; what do these express but the man- 
ifold perfections of their great Author, and what 
were they made for, if not to show forth his 
praise ? And when we contemplate our race, all 
the subjects of the divine government ; what lesson 
do they so certainly and emphatically teach us, as 
the divine authority and control? And when we 
further contemplate man fallen, man redeemed, 
man glorified ; what do these great and marvellous 
events so effectually secure as the manifestation 
of that holiness, justice, mercy, sovereignty, and 
boundless all-sufficiency of the Godhead, which, 
without these events, never could have shone 
forth, and only remained in their original and un- 
discovered radiance around the throne of the sol- 
itary Deity ? God would still have been as spirit- 
ual, as powerful, as wise, as good, as holy, as just, 
as gracious and all-sufficient as he is now; but 
these glorious and burning perfections, which give 
rise to all the knowledge, holiness, and blessedness 
of angels and men, and which sustain and are pro- 
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18 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THraOS. 

gressively aagmenting tliem all, would liave been 
silent and retired. There would liave been no sucH 
emphatic utterances of them, no such view of them, 
as that, " beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
liOrd," creatures themselves might be " changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord." No being in the universe 
occupies this high eminence but God ; he is the 
Alpha and the Omega; in this he is before all 
others, and all creatures are but as a drop of a 
bucket compared with him. Not more certainly 
was the earth formed for the residence of man, 
than man was formed for God, Not more cer- 
tainly were the vapors formed to become con- 
densed in clouds, and the clouds to water the 
earth, and the rivers to run into the sea, than 
man was formed for God. Not more certainly 
was the sun made to shine, and the trees to bear 
fruit, than man was made for God. It is the great 
law of man's being, and his chief end to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. For this great pur- 
pose he was made; and when the fact is demon- 
strated that he no longer lives to praise, and glo- 
rify, and enjoy God, it were better that he did 
not live. He violates the law of his creation ; he 
does what he can to frustrate the end of his exist- 
ence ; and better were it for him and for the uni- 
verse where he dwells, that he go back to his orig- 
inal dust. And thither would his Creator remand 
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GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINQ3. 19 

him, if lie were not able to " make tlie wrath of 
maa praise him," and extort from his folly and 
wickedness some reluctant tribute. 

It is a great thought, that, in this as well aa 
eveiy other respect, God is before all things. We 
cannot measure it, much less can we utter it. We 
have a place on this earth more for the purpose of 
taking a view of tbia great and glorious Deity, of 
living to honor him, of so conducting ourselves as 
to make him appear glorious, excellent, and amia- 
ble in the view of our fellow-men, than for any 
other purpose. We may not aim at a lower end 
than this : a higher we cannot aim at, nor at one 
more comprehensive and more controlling. How 
great the piivilege of being permitted to honor 
One so great, so lovely ; One, of whom everything 
that is venerable in greatness and attractive in 
goodness in the created universe, is but the faint 
reflection; One whom holy angels venerate and 
honor, whom holy men have Hved and died to 
glorify, and in whose faultless character wicked 
men on earth and devils in hell have been able to 
find no blemish. 

God is also pre-eminently above aU others, as 
the sowrce of Uessedmess, Man is a spiritual and 
immortal being. He must have joys that are 
spiritual and immortal ; nor does he find them ex- 
cept in God. Those regions of thought and af- 
fection where created minds find such rich ban- 
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20 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGS. 

qnets, were all delineated and mapped out by his 
hand and heart of love. There is not an emotion 
in the human mind that makes man wiser, better, 
or more happy, and that finds snch rich and ever- 
diversified aliment in the contemplation of him 
and his truth, but is the fruit of his Spirit. It is 
no abstract theory, no speculation of an abstruse, 
or sentimental, or transcendental philosophy, that 
the ever-blessed God is himself as truly the source 
of blessedness and joy to the soul, as the snn is 
the source of light and gladness to the otherwise 
ieA and withered creation. There is that in the 
divine nature, so full-orbed and complete, so glo- 
rious in holiness, that the most intense thought, 
the most ardent affection and desire, the most de- 
lighted gratitude, the deepest reverence, the high- 
est admiration, find their ever-mcreasing and ever- 
glowing ardor fed at his -altars. Such is the 
Christian's experience, that, when he would be 
happy, he turns immediately, I had almost said 
instinctively, to God as his highest good. He has 
proved the deceitfulness of other confidences, and 
makes God his refuge ; he has tried to find tran- 
quillity elsewhere, but he returns to God as his 
rest; and even when he has drank deep at other 
fountains, he can say, " Whom have I m heaven 
but thee, and there is none on the earth that I de- 
sire beside theel" He loves God and iinds his 
heart gratified ; he flees to him, and feels safe ; he 
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looks to him in embarrassment, and knows that he 
■win " grade him by his counsel." And when he 
comes to the last conflict, and there are no sublu- 
nary lights to shine upon the dark valley, and no 
created power to help him as he grapples with 
the king of terrors ; Grod himself is his " glory and 
the lifter up of his head." I am' that I am — 
God's all-sufficiency is his blessedness. It is not 
the presumption of blind adventurousness that 
makes him confident ; nor the fortitude of insen- 
sibility that makes him strong, when unassisted 
by earth he engages manfully in the great battle 
with " this last enemy," and " through him that 
hath loved him," comes off conqueror. It is God 
alone speaking to the soul in its loneliness, and 
the thinking spirit uttering its responses, and re- 
ceiving in return the full promise, " I will never 
leave thee, never forsake thee." If we would 
know what it is to be cheered and comforted 
by the divine presence and love, we may try 
to think what it is for a creature of thought 
and sensitiveness to be abandoned of God ; sepa- 
rated from the good, separated from the holy, 
eternally separated from all blessedness and joy. 
If we search for the two extremes of misery and 
happiness in the universe, we shall find them, on 
the one hand, in the soul that is most shut out 
from God's blessedness ; and on the other, in the 
soul that is permitted to dwell nearest his throne. 
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22 GOD HIMSELF BEFORE ALL THINGS. 

Could we know the joys of the pure serapt who 
has never wandered from hia presence, or of tlie 
ransomed sinner who occupies a place nearest his 
feet ; we should know that " in his presence is 
fulness of joy, and at his right hand are pleasures 
for evermore." 

In the eternity of his being, in the excellence 
of his natui'e, in the prerogatives of his throne, iu 
the chief and ultimate end of man's being, and as 
the source of aU blessedness, God himself, there- 
fore, is before all things. 

Omi these high claims he vrndioated, and does 
he desm'^e his ^aalted preeminence ? We devote a 
few remaining pages to this inquiry. And we do 
this, not because we doubt his claims, nor be- 
cause the inquiry casts any suspicion upon them ; 
but because God himself invites ns to inspect 
them — nay, to seruUnize them ; well a^ured that 
the more they are inspected and scrutinized, the 
deeper wUl be our conviction that they deserve to 
be honored, and that we shall find our own highest 
holiness, and honor, and happiness in honoring 
hrni. 

The first remark on this part of our discussion 
is, That God himself claims this premmience in his 
word. It is the language of his law, that we shall 
" have no other gods before him ;" that we shall 
"love him with aU the heart, and all the un- 
derstanding." It is the language of his gospel, 
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that if we give him not this preeminence, we shall 
be anathema. This is man's rule of action; he 
has no other. Th^ is God's sovereign will, and it 
may not "be disregarded. Yet absolute as it is, we 
are not justified in regarding it as his mere arbi- 
trary will. He claims this universal preeminence ; 
nor does he act contrary to reason, nor without 
reason in insisting upon the claim. He would 
have us acknowledge and honor him of choice, 
and in view of the motives which he sets be- 
fore our minds. His character as God deserves 
this supremacy; his authority as God this sub- 
mission. ■ It is right that creatures should pay 
him this supreme regard, and always wUl be 
right. To insist on such claims would be prepos- 
terous and supremely selfish in any other being in 
the universe ; it is not preposterous, nor is it sel- 
fishness in God, because he is worthy. Every 
principle of equity enforces this claim ; to abate, 
or relax it, or allow it to be superseded, were just 
as absurd as that he should require men to hate 
that which is lovely, or love that which is hateful. 
If " there is none like him among the gods," then, 
ought he to have no rival in the affections of men ; 
if he is the only sovereign, then none may chal- 
lenge his authority ; and if he is the First Fair, 
and the First Good, of no other may it be said, 
"Their rock is not as our Rock, his enemies them- 
selves being judges." Who may carry about with 
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Mm the painful consciousness that he is a con- 
temner, or neglecter of God, when he whose 
" eyes run to and fro throughout the earth to show 
himself strong on the hehaU" of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him," knoweth his down-aitting 
and his uprising, and understandeth his thoughts 
afar off. Disguise this heartridolatry as we will, 
his eye mai'ks it. "If we have forgotten the 
name of our God, or stretched out our hands imto 
a strange God, shall not God search this out?" 
And what is our disregard of his equitable claim, 
but a virtual denial of his being, his dominion and 
glory, or such a dividing and sharing of them 
with others as moves him to jealousy? He will 
not hold such a man guiltless. Habits, and princi- 
ples, and practice, which exalt themselves against 
God, or give him a subordinate place, ought, like 
idols of silver and'-gold, to be " cast to the moles and 
the bats ;" they ought to find their habitation in 
" the clefts of the rocks, and in the holes of the 
ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, and for the 
glory of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake 
terribly the earth." 

These are claims too, in the next place, which 
are adapted to man's intellectual and moral na- 
ture. He is formed for them ; he perceives them, 
he feels the reasonableness of them, and cannot 
throw of the obligation of yielding to them. The 
Bible not more certainly assumes the fact of God's 
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existence, and asserts his excellence and govern- 
ment, than it pre-supposes that man is the fit sub- 
ject of this government. All its teachings proceed 
on the piinciple of accountalDleness in men, so long 
as they are not idiots. Men are greatly at fanlt in 
their reasonings upon this very plain subject. 
They would fain persuade themselves that they 
are not under obligation to give God the first 
place, because they have already given that place 
to another; because their carnal mind is at en- 
mity with God and dead in sin ; and because this 
state of moral feeling requires omnipotent gi'ace 
in order to be subdued. But what sort of theol- 
ogy, and what sort of piety is that, which exempts 
a man from the obligation to do right, because he 
does wrong ; which relieves htm from the duty of 
having no other God than the living and true, be- 
cause he sets up idols in his heart, and because he 
is so wedded to them, that they must be torn from 
his bosom ? His excuse confounds him ; he is con- 
demned out of his own mouth. Nothing is more 
preposterous than such reasoning. If there be 
any force in it, no man is under .obligation to be 
better than he is ; and the worse he is, the less is 
he under obligation to be better. If there is any 
force in such reasoning, there is no such thing as 
sin in the world, because there is no obligation 
violated, let men be as bad as they will. Never 
let the truth be forgotten, that human obligation 
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lies back botli of human sinfulness and God's im- 
parted grace. " To him that hnoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin." Give men un- 
derstanding, and conscience, be they ever so per- 
verted by iniquity, and there is no' escape from 
this obligation. They are the fit subjects of God's 
control ; be speats to them, and what he utters 
has a determinate meaning. It is understood; 
conscience feels its authority, and cannot set it 
aside. It will be a fearful thing for such a man 
if he goes to the Judgment trusting in his refuges 
of lies. He had better have been numbered with 
the cattle upon the thousand hills ; he had better 
have been a maniac ; or "like the untimely birth of 
a woman, he had better never have seen the light." 
The hail will sweep his refuges of lies away, and 
the waters will overflow hk hiding-place. He will 
have an interview with the insulted Deity at that 
dread tribunal, and will be speechless. 

Nor may we overlook the affecting relations 
which exist between God and man, giving, as they 
do, additional force to these divine claims. They 
are not abstract truths which we have been utter- 
ing; they are truths addressed to every man's 
conscience ; the conscience of the reader must be 
the expositor of them. 

God is your Maker. " Know ye not that the Lord 
he is God ; it is. he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves." And shall these bodies, so " curiously and 
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■wonderfally framed," not become his temple, but be 
prostituted to the service of other gods ? Shall not 
these hands be employed for him, and these feet 
"run in the way of his commandments?" Shall these 
eyes never behold his glory ; and these lips, shall 
they not speak his praise ? Shall these thoughts 
never think of him, and for him ; and these sensa- 
tions never feel for him ; and these volitions never 
respond -to the call of their Maker ? ShaU this 
heart, which never beats without his wonder- 
working power, never throb for him, and these 
warm affections of which he has made us capable, 
and which give rise to so many social joys, never 
glow with love, but to show how much othei-s are 
loved more than him? Shall this immortality, 
with which he has invested the meanest and the 
most exalted of our race, be forever alienated from 
him, and become an eternal exile from his family 
and favor ? 

God is jouT preserver. In his hand youi' breath 
is, and in him are all your ways. _ It is he that ma- 
keth the outgoings of the morning and the evening 
to rejoice ; that watches you by night, and by day 
throws around you the shield of his guardianship ; 
that feeds you with the finest of the wheat, makes 
you suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the 
flinty rock, and bears you as on eagles' wings. And 
does such goodness originate no obligations of 
grateful acknowledgment and service; or may 
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these mercies be perverted to hia dishonoi', these 
deliverances abused, and this forfeited life, so 
long preserved, never bonestly devoted to bim by 
■whose visitation it is thus cared for ? 

God is your Fath&\ He has loved you, and in- 
structed- you, and chastened you, and borne with 
you, and guided you with his eye, and carried 
you in his bosom. He has not left you to be an 
atheist, nor an infidel, nor a Mohammedan, nor a 
Pagan. He has reared you in his sanctuary, and 
given you a place near his altars. Every morn- 
ing and every evening, you have heard his voice 
of love, and seen him going forth to direct the 
arrangements of his providence for your benefit, 
"If I be a father," says he, "where is mine honor? 
and if I be a master, where is my fear T It is no 
unreasonable, or unfilial duty, and no unreason- 
able, exacting service that he calls for : it is your 
own good he is consulting, when he would have 
you glorify and enjoy him forever. 

And what is more than all, God is your Me- 
dmmer. From the bondage of sin, from all that 
is terrible in apprehension and agonizing in de- 
spair, from corroding guilt and dreadful wrath, 
from the sting of death and the curse of the law, 
he sent the Sou of his love to rescue you, with a 
strong hand and a stretched-out arm. When 
your feet were going down to death, and your 
steps took hold on hell, he kept you from falling, 
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and snatched yon from tlie pit of destruction. 
The Destroyer was commissioned to go through 
your coasts and smite the mother with her chil- 
dren, and lay the first-born low ; bnt the blood 
of the Paschal Lamb was on your door-posts and 
on the lintels, and he did not come nigh, your 
dwelling. The enraged foe was in hot pursuit 
after you ; you were foiled and crushed ; bat this 
great DeEverer spoiled principalities and powers 
in order to save you harmless. He spoiled the 
grave, disappointed hell of its prey, brought hope 
to the hopel^s ; and now, with unutterable ten- 
derness, he invites those who are the children of 
wrath to become the sons of God. And shall the 
ransomed slave not think of his Dehverer ? Shall 
not the redeemed sinner instinctively say, " O 
Lord, I am thy servant ; / am thy servcmt ; thou 
hast loosed my bonds !" 

In every view, therefore, God is before all 
things ; and in every view he deserves this pre- 
eminence. Tte obligation thus to regard him is 
absolute; it is universal and everlasting. "We 
have but to hold up this infinite Deity before the 
mind of the mtst benighted Pagan, and he is for- 
ever bound to give God this high place. There 
is no absolution from this bond ; and there is no 
such thing as violating it without peril. It binds 
the highest and the lowest as truly as it bound 
Gabriel ; as truly as it did the first man before 
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Ms apostasy ; as truly, and just as much as it did 
the Israelites, when those words were first pro- 
mulgated, " Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me." It has never heen revoked; nor has its 
great Author ever said or done anything to lower 
this high standard of human thought and conduct, 
but the rather everything to elevate it and give 
it perpetuity. 

Yet, in contemplating this single truth, well. 
may we say, " If thou, Lord, shouldest mark in- 
iquity, O Lord, who shall stand ?" There is not 
one of us "but must lay his hand upon his mouth. 
There is not one of us who is not consiiious that 
many a favorite idol has usurped the throne which 
belongs to Grod; and who is not constrained to 
confess that infinitely inferior claims have been 
allowed to jostle "with the claims of the living 
Deity, We may well try ourselves by this stand- 
ard, if it were only to learn how pure and search- 
ing it is, and how vile we ourselves are. One 
reason why midtitudes remain so thoughtless in 
sin, and so unconcerned about their soul's aalvsr 
tion, is that they make light of this great truth. 
They make light of God, and therefore they make 
light of his law ; and because they make light of 
these, they make light of sin ; and because they 
make light of sin, they make light of the great 
salvation. " I was alive," says the apostle, " with- 
out the law once; but when the commandment 
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came, sin revived and I died." Sin revives then, 
and the sinner feels ite power; the law utters its 
penalty, and he sees his danger ; his strength with- 
ers, and his hopes die. He is condemned; the 
penalty is death ; the day of execution is hasten- 
ing on ; nor is it any marvel that he looks ronnd 
for some way of escape, and cries out, " What 
must I do to be saved ?" It is no new thing for 
men to he sensible of their lost condition as sin- 
ners ; and it is no surprising thing. Resist not 
these convictions, if the Spirit of God is thus 
striving with you. Do not stop them, though 
they make the world look dark, and though they 
hold your eyes waking. ' 

There is forgiveness with God. There is hope. 
Yes, there is forgiveness with God that he may be 
feared. There is hope for the chief of sinners, be- 
cause " the Son of Man came to seek and save that 
which is lost." " The wages of sin is death ; but 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ." 
While he lives, and when he dies, this is the 
Christian's glorying; and this too is his holi- 
ness; he lives to Christ and to Christ he dies. 
This, also, is his greatest joy. For while it is his 
greatest grief that he has done so little for Jesus 
Christ, it is his greatest joy that Jesus Christ has 
done so much for him. 

The apostle once said, " I through the law am 
dead to the law, that I might Uve unto GodT 
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This 19 the way in which God is enthroned in the 
heart ; and it is this enthroning which constitutes 
the sum and substance of true religion. It is from 
this inward obedience, that all outward obedience 
flows. True morality originates in a supreme re- 
gard for God. Morality without, and not within, 
is a fiction — a dream. Sin began in turning from 
God ; piety begins in turning to him. The point 
at which men turn to him is giving him the su- 
premacy he claims. Whether the living and true 
God shall have this supremacy, or whether they give 
it to another, is the question on which their eternity 
is suspended. This is the great controversy be- 
tween man and his Maker. You must yield this 
controversy, gentle reader; for you cannot help 
seeing that God is right and you are wrong. 
God cannot yield it ; not because he is arbitrary 
and will not, but because he is right and may 
not. Truth is with him ; error is with you. His 
is the rectitude; yours the sin. The throne is 
his ; the footstool yours. You are a creature of 
yesterday ; he is from everlasting. You are ab- 
ject ; he is before all things. Yours is the relent- 
ing, the penitence, the submission, the trusting 
confidence; his the forgiving love, the gracious 
acceptance, the free salvation. 
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(0D3l'S fiut V5ut 

The Book of Genesis is, in every view, a most 
■wonderful book. If it be a fable, Christianity it^ 
self is fabulous. Not only does it furnish the ear- 
liest narrative of the earliest times, but abounds 
in*facts which He at the foundation of revealed re- 
ligion, and render it impregnable to all the as- 
saults of infidelity. The first two chapters speak 
of times and events which existed before the sun 
was set in his tabernacle, or man dwelt on the 
earth. It is not of science and the arts that they 
treat, nor of the rise and fall of empires, nor of 
battles lost and won ; when its narrative begins, 
there were no empires, no cities, no din of warfare, 
no rivalships of art, and no researches of science. 
The subject of it is the beginning of time; it is 
God's fiest woek, — in its commencement, its prog- 
ress, its completion ; in all the exactness of its de- 
sign, in all its order and simplicity, beauty and 
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Yet the writer of it speaks, thronghont, witi 
the familarity and simplicity of one who was an 
eye-witness of the magnifloent scenes he describes ; 
and he does so becanse, though not an eye-witness, 
he was taught of God. Nor does he speak with 
hesitation ; he has no doubts to express and no 
theories to propose, or defend. It is a statement 
offmts which he presents ns, on the authority of 
the revealing Spirit, and therefore everything that 
he says is consistent and harmonious. 

In the ]SEGiinmrG God cebated the heavens 
AND THE EAETH. We read this introductory sen- 
tence, and feel a strong desire to know what the 
hook, which is thus introduced to ns, contains. 
What an impregnated announcement is this ! how 
nmch truth does it affirm 1 how much error does 
it refute ! how much that is fabulous does it put 
to shame ! 

TU first great fmit here disdosed, is that there 
was a beginning to the heavens and the earth— a 
period when they did not exist. It k the dream 
of atheism that they have existed alwap. Te see 
for ourselves that the presmt form, of the world, 
and the particles of which it is composed, are sub- 
ject to incessant changes and revolution. '' The 
fashion of this world passeth away ;" mutability is 
stamped upon everything around ns; and we can- 
not fail to demand, can such a world have existed 
from eternity « That which may be one thing to- 
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day, another thing to-morrow, and the next day 
nothing at all, cannot be independent and eternal 
Variation in the nature, or mode of the world's 
existence, is an effect which cannot be produced 
without a caase. And whence that cause ? I^ot 
from itself, for it is dead matter and powerless ; 
not from without itself, for this the hypothesis de- 
nies. If the matter of which the world is com- 
posed be eternal, how came the world to a^ume 
lis present form ? If it existed from eternity with 
all its parts united and at rest, how was it set in 
motion ? or if it existed from eternity in an infi- 
nite number of detached particles, and in motion, 
in what lucky moment, and by what fortuitous 
concourse did they come together, and form this 
beautiful and splendid world ? Nor does it owe 
its existence to an infinite succession of causes. 
The notion of an infinite progression of dependent 
causes, without any beginning, or first cause, in- 
volves an obvious contradiction. If each distinct 
cause in the series is dependent, how can the en- 
tire series itself be mdependent ? Where nothing 
in the series is without a beginning, whence is it 
that there is no beginning to the series ? How 
can an infinite and eternal whole be made up of 
parts that are not eternal and finite ? This hy- 
pothesis is adopted in order to get rid of the idea 
that any one cause in the series is without begin- 
ning. If this be so, then there was a beginning 
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to eacli cause in tlie succession, so that if this hy- 
pothesis be true, " we have a succession of causes 
infinitely earlier than any cause in the succession," 
which is an absurdity. Whether this supposed 
progression commences a thousand years ago, or 
from eternity, it is ec^uaJly a contradiction that 
every link in the chain is supported by one that 
is antecedent, and that there is no parent link to 
support the whole. 

■ There is too a total want of testimony in favor 
of the hypothesis, that the existence of the world 
runs back to a remoter period than that spoken 
of by Moses. No human records reach farther 
back than that period. The traces of higher an- 
tiquity said to have been found in the history of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Hindostan, and China, have 
long since been abandoned as fabulous ; so far 
from countervailing, they substantiate the Mosaic 
history. Had the world existed for any great, 
period beyond the date specified by Moses, it is 
incredible that numerous evidences of this fact 
should not exist, and that all veritable history and 
tradition should terminate within the limits of the 
scriptural chronology. The scantiness of popula- 
tion, the progress of society, agriculture, and arts 
and improvements universally, clearly show that 
this eai'th began to exist at no very remote period. 
We are able to ascertain the time when the most 
useful arts were invented, and the sciences discov- 
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ered ; and can go "back to tlie origin of the earli- 
est nations, and the foundation and progress of the 
earliest works of man. 

We have, moreover, facts which lie at the basis 
of chronological computations which cannot de- 
ceive us.* Jesus Christ was "born while Csesar 
Augustus was emperor of Rome — a date well 
known in the history of nations. From the "birth 
of Christ upward to the calling of Abraham, 
the Scripture chronology, fortified by profane au- 
thors almost without number, is exact and deter- 
minate. From that period to the exile of the 
Jews in Babylon were fourteen generations ; from 
the exQe in Babylon to David fourteen generar 
tions ; and from David to Abraham fourteen gen- 
erations ; in all forty-two generations. From Abra- 
ham to ISfoah were four hundred and thii-ty years ; 
and from Noah to the creation between sixteen 
and seventeen hundi'ed.f Making all due allow- 
ance for the different chronology of the Samari- 
tan copy of the Pentateuch, the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the Septuagint and Josephos, there are 
nearly six thousand years from the present date 
to the creation. 

There was a legvrming, thei'efore, to the heavens 
and the earth; the time was when they did not 

* See Lightfoot'B Hebrew and TalmudLcal EsreroLtationa upon Matthew. 
— }r<»-ia,voI. xLp. &. 

\ Comp. Wallaoe'a True Age of tho World, Blair's Chronological Tables, 
Winder's History of Knowledge, and the Encyclopedias. 
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exist, and when notlung was in existence but the 
ever-living God. What efforts of the divine 
power, and what expressions of the divine good- 
n^s may have been made in the creation of other 
S5^tems and other worlds besides those of which 
the Scriptures speak, and which have no revealed 
relation to " the heavens and the earth," it is at 
least safe to say we m-e utterly ignorant. To erect 
any theory at all upon such an hypothesis, is ut- 
terly unphilosophical. So far as the Creator him- 
self has informed us, the creation of " the heavens 
and the earth" was his first work, and constituted 
the earliest manifestations of his glory, the first 
ray of the divinity which broke forth. 

The next fact here taught us is, that the heavens 
and the earth not only had a beginning, but were 
oreated. "In .the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth." It is no marvel that the 
idea of a tyreative power that produced all things 
out of nothing was above the reach of men who 
were destitute of a supernatural revelation. Men 
have no experience, no observation of such a faet 
as this, and no science that can account for it 
We may be allowed to remark, and with empha- 
sis, that the scriptural doctrine of creation is so 
purely a historical question that it does not seek 
any philosophical solution. It is a subject on 
which science is entitled to no theory, because it 
is decided by the divine testimony ; a subject with 
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whicli science may not interfere ; nor was it ever 
designed to be investigated "by liuman pliiloso- 

The great and radical error of modem philoso- 
phers lies in supposing that the primeval creation 
was effected by a process which natural science 
prescribes. Science may have much to do with 
the chcmgea and revohiUons which have taken 
place in the material world ; this is her province ; 
while upon the doctrine of creation itself, she hag 
no claim to be heard. What does science know 
of creation ? or what has she to do but " stamd 
STTLL AHi> cowsTDEK the wondrous works of God ?" 
"Best thou know when God disposed them? 
dost thou know the wondrous works of him which 
is perfect in knowledge ?" God speaks to these 
presumptuous world-makers in the language, 
" Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof if thou know- 
est ? or who hath stretched out the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened, 
or who hath laid the comer-stone thereof?" We 
have no need of the lights of natural science, bat 
to ilhistrate, and to pom* their radiance on the 
works of God. Creation is a miracle, if ever 
there was a miracle in the world ; and what need 
is there of scientific principles in order to explain a 
miracle ? The Creator does not tread in the foot- 
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steps of physical science ; true science treads, and 
treads cautiously in the footstejK of the Creator. 

We take our position on the "broad and immov- 
able basis of God's word, and ask, what is the scrip- , 
turaJ idea of creaMon ? Let the answer be ^ven 
in the first chapter of the book of Genesis. Let 
it be given in the language of the prophet, 
" Thou, even thou art Lord alone ; thou hast made 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their hosts, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the seaa, 
and aU that is therein." Let it be given in the 
language of the Psalmist, " By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made ; and all the hosts 
of them by the breath of his mouth." Let it be 
given in the language, " Thus saith God the Lord ; 
he that created the heavens and stretched them 
out ; he that spread forth the eai-th and that which 
cometh out of it." Let it be given in the language 
of the apostle, " All things were made by him ; 
and without him was not anything made that was 
made." It is not to the cabinet of the geologist, 
nor laboratory of the chemist, that we make our 
appeal for information on this high subject. It 
belongs to them to inquire how material things are 
sustained, and perpetuated, and by what laws they 
granulate and grow, after they are created; of 
GreaUon they know nothing. The Scriptures mean 
by creation those aets of omnipotence by which 
God gives being to that which did not exist be- 
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fore ; they mean by it, not only to cause existence, 
but entire and completed existence. "Thus tlie 
heavens and the earth were finished^ and all the 
host of them." They convey the thought, that 
creation was the matured act of God ; it was per- 
formed by a word, and under the direct and im- 
mediate influence of a divine command. This may 
not accord with the rationalism of modem science, 
but in in strict accordance with Christian faith. 
It is not by science that we arrive at this tonclu- 
sion. The sacred writei's instruct us, that "through 
FAXTH we understand, that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God^'' The Creator himself 
knows how the worlds were created ; and he has 
told us. He tnows the influence of second causes ; 
for he called them into being at the primeval crea- 
tion, and gives them their place in his government 
and control of the natural world. But he claims 
for himself the prerogative of the mighty Creator. 
The third fact here revealed, is that thia 
world was (treated in six da/ys. Here again the 
Scriptures are at issue with science. Modem 
geologists tell us that this is not possible; and 
all we need reply to the bold assertion is, 
" "With men it is impossible, but all things are 
possible with God." Everything is possible with 
God that does not involve a contradiction. And 
where is the contradiction in God's creating thia 
material world in six days ? Revealed theology, 
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we are toM, must be in " organic connection" witli 
natural science. We are instructed that that theol- 
ogy is not true which is at war with the true sci- 
ence of nature ; and that to make revelation and 
science harmonize with reason, we are driven, from 
an inspection of the internal organization of onr 
globe, to the conclusion, that " the mere shell of 
the earth takes us back through an unknown series 
of ages, in which creation appears to have followed 
creation at the distance of vast intervals between." 
There are, it is said, strata, or layers in the earth's 
foundation, which must have been formed in a cer- 
tain order; that we scarcely leave the surface of 
the earth without finding deposits which take us 
beyond the limits of recorded time ; that there 
are fossil remains, and beds of coal and limestone, 
which must have been the spoils of other and de- 
parted woi'lds ; that countless ages were necessary 
for this arrangement, and that " the earth itself ia 
a crowded store-house of evidence of its gradual 
formation." It is enough in reply to such a state- 
ment, that it is inconsistent with the Mosaic narra- 
tive. Although our main object is to show the in- 
consistency of these positions with the sacred 
writings, we may be permitted here to remark, 
that even upon the hypothesis that the earth ex- 
hibits evidence of its formation through the power 
of natural causes, it does not follow that it was 
not formed in sis days, because the very idea of 
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creation supposes an unwonted energy in those 
causes. What if it be so, that no small portions 
of large continenta are covered with rocks of many 
miles in depth, all exhibiting a stratified formation, 
and arranged in the order of a mineralogical cabi- 
net; where is the evidence that they were not 
formed by the operation of causes acting with a 
rapidity and force unlcnown to modem geology ? 
What if it be so, that these strata contain " pebbles 
rounded and smoothed as if they had been rolled 
in water ;" can it be shown that God AJmighty 
could not, even by the action of water, have created. 
a round and smooth pebble in six days ? And what 
if it is ascei-tained, that these strata are fossilife- 
rous and contain the bones of animals ; or are car- 
bonic, and contain beds of coal ; or are formed of 
Bait and limestone ; can it be shown that no or- 
ganic remains of animals were deposited between 
the creation and the flood, or that races of animals 
that are now extinct, were not deposited in moun- 
tain and valley by the waters of the deluge? 
Geologists assume that the operation of natural 
causes is at all times equal, which they have not 
demonstrated. 

The remark was made on a preceding page, that 
natural science is concerned with the changes that 
have taken place in the material world ; while 
upon the doctrine of Gi'mtion^ she has no claim to 
be heard. No man supposes that the earth, as it 
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now is, is the same earth that was originally cre- 
ated. It was greatly changed hy the Deluge ; 
■waa no doubt gradually changing between the 
deluge and the creation ; it has been subjected to 
change ever eince, sometimes by the laws of a uni- 
versal providence, sometimes by a providence that 
is special. Where is the geographer who can now 
tell us where the rivers are that once boimded the 
original Paradise ? We have abundant proof that 
what are now large and extensive lates, were once 
solid land ; and that what is now solid land, was 
once covered with water.- We see for ourselves 
large tracts of alluvial soil, formed by the accu- 
mulation of matter washed down from mountain, 
and formed by the action of rivers which have 
changed their beds. Eocks, too, are wearing away 
by the action of the ocean ; whUe what is now 
solid land, may in past ages have formed the bed 
of the ocean itself Decayed forests are form- 
ing new soil beneath. But it does not follow, 
because the eai'th has been gradually moulded by 
the operation of second causes, or changed in 
many of its aspects by violent concussions and 
eruptions, that it did not originally possess the 
great and distinctive features of land and water, 
and in their marked varieties. Geologists tell us 
that very large portions of the earth were formed 
gradually and in the progress of indefinite , ages ; 
that granite rocks could not have been formed ex- 
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cept "by the action of subterranean fire ; and tliat 
the metallic substances which are found in the 
earth, are all to be traced to the action of natural 
causes since the creation. But Jww do they hnow 
this ? This one thing is obvious irom the Mosaic 
narrative, that on the third day of the creation, 
God said, " Let the dry land appear." Will geol- 
ogists inform us what were the component ele- 
ments of the dry Iwnd? Were there no mountain 
ranges ? no gi'anite hills ; no metallic substances ; 
no sand ; no gravel ; no loara ; no clay ? Where 
were Sinai, and Horeb, and Hor, and Gilead, and 
Paran, and Carmel % Wliere were the " high hills" 
that were covered by the flood ; and th.e " everlast- 
ing hills" that are spoken of in the book of Gen- 
esis ; and the " precious things of the everlasting 
hOls ;" and the land " whose stones are iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass ?" Whence 
were the idols of silver and gold in kingdoms far 
more ancient than the Hebrew state % Whence 
was it that' Tubal Cain, the fourth in descent from 
Adam, was "an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron ?" Did not the " dry land" and 
the " high hills" which. God formed at the crea- 
tion, contain these metallic substances at that dawn 
of the world, as truly as they now contain them, 
and were they not produced by God's creative 
power ? Were there no continents at the origi- 
nal creation; or were they all originally loose 
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and incoherent masses in "the dry land," and 
formed by " a sediment deposited in the watera," 
or by " accumulations of transposed matter," and 
not a few of them by "the melting of other 
rocks, and cooled down" into their present so- 
lidity ? 

I confess I am no professed geologist, while I 
have taken some pains to acquaint myself with 
the best treatises on this interesting departmeiit 
of natural science. And in doing this, I have be- 
come satisfied that their theories are far from be- 
ing satisfactory to the authors themselves. The 
most candid writers acknowledge that there are 
difficulties in their system, and phenomena which 
they cannot account for. It would be no difficult 
matter to expose the fallacy of their reasoning in 
its application to the Mosaic narrative of the cre- 
ation. Take, for example, the following facts. 
It was asserted not many years since, that a stra- 
tum of lava flowed from mount Etna, in the time 
of the second Punic war, which is about two thou- 
sand years ago, which is not sufficiently covered 
with soil, to produce either corn or vines. The 
conclusion was hence drawn, that it requires two 
thousand years to change the surface of lava into 
fertile soil. Seven distinct lavas, one under the 
other, have been discovered in digging a pit near 
Jaci, in the neighborhood of mount Etna, most of 
them covered with a thick stratum of rich soil. 
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And tlie conclusion was that the lowest of these 
lavas flowed from the mountain fourteen thou- 
sand years ago, and that the earth, which, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic narrative, is six thousand years 
old, is actually more than fourteen thousand. But 
it has been since ascertained, that the mass which 
covers Hercidanewm and Pompeii, consists also of 
seven distinct lavas, with veins of good soil be- 
tween them ; while it is well known that the low- 
est of these lavas flowed from Vesuvius in the year 
79 of the Chi-istian era, a little more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago ; and that, instead of tak- 
ing two thousand years to be covered with soil, lava 
is thus covered in a little more than two hundred. 
"Within the memory even of the young among ua, 
it was also the received doctrine of physical sci- 
ence, that there are substances in nature so hard 
that it is impossible to form them except by the 
slow process of centuries; yet it has since been 
ascertained by the French chemists, that those 
very substances, by the force of electricity acting 
upon water, can be mmiufactii/red in a week^ 
"When the Scriptures teach us, therefore, that the 
work of creation was completed in six days, we 
have no questions to ask of geologists. 

Geologists not a few are enlightened and Chris- 
tian men. It may serve our purpose to allude to 
the construction which such writers put upon the 
Mosaic narrative, in order to make it consistent with. 
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geological science. One of tHese theories is the 
hypothesis of a material creation prior to that re- 
corded in Scriptures, and of which the Scriptures 
say nothing. It incidcates the existence of a 
" pre-adamite earth," which for unnumbered ages 
was first held in fusion by fire, and afterwai'da in 
solution by water ; and that during these periods 
rocks were crystallized, and masses of animal and 
vegetable matter made their appropriate depos- 
its, in strata conformed to subsequent geological 
discoveries ; and that when the requisite materials 
were thus laid up iu storehouses, ^rtwi tlmse God 
formed the world we inhabit, as narrated in the 
book of Genesis. Of this whole theory, we say, 
and say with confidence, it is the mere rotmmGe of 
natural science. It is conjecture simply, unbecom- 
ing the name of science. It is mere imagination 
and theory, in which science not only vaults and 
soars beyond the limits of known fact, but of re- 
mote probability. The most extravagant tales of 
chivalry do not go beyond it, nor is it transcended 
by the most fanciful Pagan Cosmogonies. I would 
as soon believe the account of the generation of 
the world among the Chaldeans as given by 
Berosus, or the Phcenician account as given by 
Sanchoniathon, or the Egyptian as given by Dio- 
dorus Siculua, or the Grecian as given by Ilesiod, as 
believe this mere unsupported hypothesis of mod- 
em science. 
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The next of these theories is more sober and 
plausible. It is, that when the Scriptures assert 
that the world was created in s^ days, the mean- 
ing is sk; mdefmte periods ; and in support of this 
construction, it is said that the word day is not 
mifrequently used in this indefinite sense in the 
Scriptures. Among the modem and more scien- 
tific advocates of this hypothesis are Professor 
Silliman of Yale College and Professor Jameson of 
Edinburgh. The philological and theological ob- 
jections to this hypothesis are so many and conclu- 
sive, that, so far as my knowledge extends, it is 
for the most part abandoned. Dr. Buckland, 
in his Bridgewater Treatise, while he does not 
deem it necessary to adopt it, ventures to adopt 
it BO far as to believe that the creation waa 
"succeeded by cycles of ages, during which aU 
the physical operations disclosed by geology were 
going on." To ns his ingenious theory appears to 
be contrary to the plain teachings of Moses. He 
supposes, for a single example, that the lights of 
heaven existed long before Moses affirms they 
were created, and only came into view on the. day 
spoken of in the Mosaic narrative ; God did not 
then create them. Yet Moses affirms, Gfod then 
" made two great lights," and " set them in the fir-, 
mament." And the Psalmist reiterates the fact 
when he says, " To him that Tnade great lights, the 
sun to rule by day, and the moon and stars to rule 
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hj night ;" and lie does so in a song that celebrate 
the work of creation as narrated by Moses. 

A still more plausible theory, and that which 
is now generally adopted by those geologists 
who disclaim the first, is to give a latitude of in- 
terpretation to the first two verses in the book 
of Genesis, which has not generally been allowed. 
That paragraph is, " In the begirmmg, God created 
the heavens and the earth; and the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." The con- 
Btruction put upon this paragraph is, that the 
time occupied in thus calling into existence the 
chaotic mass of which the material universe was 
formed, is not specified, but left entirely open; 
that it is not included m the six days of the sub- 
sequent creation; and that these unarranged ma- 
terials thus called into being, must have remained 
untold ages in that forming condition and process ; 
by wMch time was fui'nished for the peculiar and 
stratified organization of the earth as it exhibits 
itself to the examination of the geologist. The 
difficulty in adopting this construction is the fact, 
that, according to the Mosaic narrative, the differ- 
ent animals of which the fossil remains are com- 
posed, and the vegetable substances which com- 
pose the carbonic, and which enter so largely into 
the interior structure of the earth, did not eadst 
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in the chaotic period, arifl were not created until 
the thu-d, and fifth, and six days of the creation. 
When, therefore, geologists tell us that the earth 
must have been in the progress of a gradual and 
slow formation for millions of years before the 
days spoken of by Moses, and that there are phe- 
nomena in its interior organization that cannot be 
accounted for but by these millennial processes ; 
we feel authorized and constrained to say to them, 
" Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God." They aim at too much. The 
knowledge of God's word is too wonderful for them ; 
it is high, they cannot attain unto It. The infinite 
One can perform what the finite cannot compre- 
hend. When will man, prond, reasoning man, 
learn to confide in the word of Him who cannot 
err, and will not deceive ? If to the humble and 
Christian inquirer there are facts in the organic 
texture of our globe, which seem to be inconsistent 
with the Mosaic history, we may be satisfied that 
it is but a seeming incoherency. If human science 
is inconsistent with the sacred record, so much the 
worse for human science. "Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but God's word shall not pass 
away." 

We are not a little alarmed at the tendency of 
the age to reduce the gi-eat facts narrated in the 
Bible to the standard of natural science. Books 
of natural science are the text books of our schools : 
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they supersede the Bibfe ; it is from these, and 
not from the Bible, that the rising generation are 
taught how and when God made the world. Yet, 
what is more iuctuating than such instructions i 
With all its noble advances, natural science is con- 
fessedly progressive, and therefore comparatively 
crude. Geology is in ite infancy. How much 
does it know of the rapidity with which second 
causes accomplish their work » how much of the 
mechanical action of water and Are, and of their 
chemical effects '. how much of galvanism and elec- 
tricity, directed by omnipotence ! how much of 
the general deluge '. What does it know of the 
internal structure and organization of the earth! 
Not a thousandth, not a millionth part of our globe 
has yet been submitted to its inspection. The di- 
ameter of the earth is nearly ek/ht thousand miles. 
If we are rightly informed, the deepest mine is a 
mine in Bohemia, of the depth of three thousand 
feet ; and this, which is little more than half a 
mile, is scarcely penetrating the earth's crust. 
A late distinguished European geologist, remarks, 
" We have attempted to penetrate as far as possi- 
ble beneath the surface, into the interior of the 
earth. But if we compare the depth to which we 
have actually penetrated, with the real diameter 
of the earth, it will be seen, that we have scarcely 
broken the surface, and that the scratch of a needle 
On the varnish of one of our terrestrial ; ' ' 
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proportionally much deeper than the deepest per- 
forations with which we have ever penetrated into 
the interior of the earth." And may we not ask, 
if a science which is thus in its infancy, shall be 
allowed to roh us of our confidence in the verity of 
the scriptural account of the creation? It has 
been well remarked, that " the collision is not be- 
tween the Bible and natwre, but between the Bi- 
ble and natural philosophers." 

When science is better informed, it will have 
fewer scruples in endorsing the Mosaic narrative. 
As the most learned are often said to be more 
deeply sensible of what is not known, than what 
it knows, so one of the high attainments of sci- 
ence is, that it is a standing comment, not only 
upon what it knows, but what it does not know. 
It is not many years ago that a distinguished ast- 
ronomer affirmed that the last discovery had been 
made in the planetary system; and the reason he 
assigned for the assertion was that the relative 
motions of the system could be accounted for by 
the existence of those already discovered, and that 
the addition of another planet would disturb this 
harmony. Yet,, since that period, other planets 
have been discovered ; and what is remarkable, 
the last discovery was made by observing the 
aberration of a planet which human science had 
thus predicted could never occur. Human science 
is a changing, restless thing. It is well that it is 
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SO ; tlie "world is tlie gainer "by all her advances. 
It is one of lier excellencies ttat she gives rise to 
more inquiries than she sets at rest. " In not a 
few of her efforts to explain inexplicable phenom- 
ena, she does, in that very exphcation, add to the 
mass of inexplicable facts." "What science was 
even twenty years ago is not science now, but is 
exploded by other and later discoveries. 

We demand then, is human science a safe ex- 
positor of the word of God, and may it hold a 
place above the settled principles of biblical ex- 
egesis ? It is not denied that the physical state of 
onr globe has undergone great changes since ita 
creation. What those changes are, is the province 
of science to search out and d^close, as well as to 
inquire into their causes, and thus ascertain, as we 
before intimated, the laws by which the Creator 
still governs the material creation. But when it 
would instruct us on the great subject of creation, 
it is out of its province. God himself is the great 
teacher here. We are firm believers in the doc- 
trine of Ceeatiom" ; and we hold that doctrine to be 
" God's making all things out of nothing, by the 
word of his power, in the space of six days, and all 
very good," So God himself instructs us, not only 
in the revelation to Moses as the selected narrator, 
but with memorable solemnity, when he said to 
the nation of Israel 2500 years after the creation 
itself, " Sis days shall thou labor and do all thy 
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work; but the seoenth day is fhe Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it then shall not do any work ; 
for in .six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is." We may not 
give np the Sabbath from our regard to human 
science. It will be time enough for aeience to 
plead the inconsistency of its discoveries with the 
literal truth of the Mosaic narrative, when God 
shall commit to it the work of creation. Creation 
is Ms work. Human science might as well teach 
us that God did not in a single day create the oak 
of the forest, because facta show that it never 
comes to its maturity except by the growth of 
years ; or that he did not in a single day create the 
first man, because facts show that the human frame 
reaches its maturity only by the slow and gradual 
growth of thirty years ; as that the successive for- 
mations of aqueous and igQeous rock which existed 
within the earth, required greater time for their 
formation than the sis days spoken of by Moses. 
It was indeed a wondrous exhibition of his power 
which thus called all things into being. It w^ 
the great miracle. " Power belongeth unto God." 
From the deep abyss he lid this wonderful crea- 
tion rise, and poised it by its own weight without 
any other support than his own almighty and in- 
visible hand. " He spake, and it was done ; he 
commanded, and it stood fast." 

A fourth fact connected with the subject of 
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wBich we are speaking, is, that this great work 
was prosecuted v/nder the most perfect ammge- 
mmt. There is no confusion in the works of God. 
*' In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters," What the narrator here affirms is, that 
the first act of creation was the formation of the pri- 
mordial elements, from which the organized heav- 
ens and earth were formed. They constituted a 
commingled substance, made up of earth and wa- 
ter, light, heat, and electricity, blended in disor- 
der, a rude and shapeless mass, an undigested, 
dense, and floating chaos. Darkness covered it ; 
and " the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters." This life-giving agent brooded there, 
and made this chaos, this vast valley, this dark 
ocean of floating death, the first scene of his vivi- 
fying power. 

It became fitted to be the dwelling-place of man 
and beast, and to all the purposes of this fair cre- 
ation, by being reduced to form, order, and beau- 
ty. This was effected by the creation of light, the 
most subtle and the most important of all material 
substances. It was first created after the chaos, 
because by his own laws of gravity and crystal- 
lization, the Creator selected it in his organization 
of a material world. The sun had been dark 
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witiont it, or liad never "been called into exist- 
ence, and tlie planetary world iad stood still. 
Without it, the vapors had never ascended from 
the chaotic mass with which they were inmingled ; 
vegetable and animal life would have found no 
aliment ; living beings would never have found a 
habitation on the face of the earth ; and cold and 
darkness would have left the original elements of 
the universe condensed into a solid mass. Hear 
then writers have expressed their admiration of 
the subhmity and majesty of the words, " God 
SAID, let there be ligh% cmd there was light /" Pla- 
to is said to have imitated it ; and Longinus, the 
celebrated Athenian philosopher and critic, speaks 
of it as an instance of the sublime which is unsur- 
passed. " God said ;" what words are these ! "Who 
shall speak of the power, the wisdom, the good- 
ness they contain ? What wondrous all-sufficiency, 
what wondrous fulness of the Deity flow out in 
these few words, " Let there be light !" Before 
the sun, or the moon, or the stars, this luminous 
substance was diffused throughout the universe, 
existing at first in a state of universal expansion, 
and subsequently distributed into distinct bodies. 
Truly the light " is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun," " And Grod 
saw the Hght that it was good ; ' and God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night." 
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Ever after, in the progress of time, day and 
night were thus to succeed each other, each in its 
proper place, and each fraught with its appropri- 
ate blessings ; the one bringing trancLuillity and 
repose, the other diffusing wide its beauty, and 
spreading over the face of the infant creation ita 
assemblage of graces and its coloring of joy. 

With this change only, that the light was di- 
vided from the darkness, the rude and undigested 
mass remained the same. There was as yet no 
separation of the commingled substance ; it was 
an unmeasured, turbid lake, the " vast whirlpool 
of future things," with all its unseparated elements 
tossed and agitated in indiscriminate confusion. 
To separate these mingled substances, and assign 
them their proper place, God said^ " Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. And God 
made the fii'mament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the watera which 
are above the firmament." The agitated and un- 
separated chaos is described as a mass of waters. 
The earth, when formed, stood between waters : 
there were waters above, and waters beneath it ; 
and these waters were divided by afirmamm% or 
that outstretched arch, or expansion over the 
earth, in which are placed the atmosphere and 
the clouds, and which forms the canopy adorned 
with all the luminaries of heaven. The Scriptures 
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Speak of the heavens and the earth as they appear 
to men ; they are optical rather than astronomical 
or philosophical representations. Such are the 
representations of Moses, and such is the language 
of Elihu, when he represents the outspread sky as 
a " molten looking-glass" — a barrier so formed as 
to separate the superior from the inferior waters, 
that it is as impassable as though it were a can- 
opy of "brass, fixed and permanent as the statutes 
and ordinances of the Creator. There it stood, 
when God gave the decree that the fountains of 
the great deep should be broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven should be opened, in order to 
drown the earth by the flood ; and there it will 
stand, in all its varied brilliancy, spread out like a 
molten mirror, until that last change in its eoMtit- 
nent elements, by which this same earth shall be 
destroyed by fire. 

This heavenly, or aenal firmament, thus formed, 
the waters that were above it were held back and 
kept in their assigned chambers ; but the inferior 
waters, constituting by far the greater portion of 
the substance from which the world was formed, 
overlay the whoT-e of this lower creation. It was 
the primeval flood. It was the vast deluge. Day 
and night visited it ; it was overhung by a pure at- 
mcephere and a clear sky ; but there were no val- 
leys nor plains, nor had it the firmness of dry and 
solid land. The mspired Psalmist, when praising 
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God for his goodness, declares, " He gathereth Ike 
waters of the sea together as an heap ; he layeth 
up the depth in store-houses." Such is the narra- 
tive of Moses. And Go^ sadd, " Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together into one 
place, and let the dry land appeal- !" In order to 
leave the earth a firm and compact globe, there was 
an upheaving of the submerged land, the everlast- 
ing hills lifted themselves up, and the waters were 
thus drained off. The deep abyss was excavated 
for them ; they were laid up in their appointed 
channels, and there the sovereign decree was im- 
posed, "Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further ; 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed !" " And 
God called the dry land mrtJi, and the gathering 
together of the waters called he ssas." It was 
now a terraqueous globe, its surface presenting all 
the variety of land and water, continent and ocean, 
sea and island, bay and promontory, hiU. and plain, 
mountain and valley, beauty and majesty, while 
its subterranean apartments unfolded a scene of 
wonders everywhere exhibiting the depths of the 
divine wisdom. 

Thug prepared, this outspread earth was next 
clothed with verdure, and devoted to the uses for 
which it was thus arranged. " And God mid, Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
3d is in itself upon the earth !" N'ot a 
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root could germinate, not a tree "blossom, nor a spire 
of grass vegetate thi'oughout the range of the 
drear earth, without the immediate power of God. 
When he speaks, this new and almost endless- 
ly diversified creation, with all its grasses and 
plants, forest and fruit-bearing trees, with all their 
varieties of structure, form, and foliage, waiting 
for no tedious process to reach maturity, and de- 
layed hy no laws subsequently controlling the 
world of nature, comes into perfected being with 
the heaven-imparted power to reproduce itself to 
the end of time. How emphatic with the signa^ 
ture and stamp of Deity is every plant and leaf 
and flower ! how fragrant with his praise ! A day 
of wonders was this memorable day to this new- 
born world; hitherto cold and unmantied, now 
cheered and hissed by the warm breath of 
heaven, and clothed with budding leaf, and blush- 
ing rose, and bending forest, and laughing meadow. 
" And God saw that it was good." 

With the exception of the earth, the whole 
aolar system was created on a subsequent day. 
By tar the largest body in this system is the sun ; 
planets also there are much larger than, the earth ; 
yet was the earth the first created world. Though 
comparatively a little woi'ld, our earth is vastly 
more valuable and important than other planets 
which are greater. We are thus instracted by 
the whole scope and design of God's revelation ; 
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nor is it an unnatural, nor illogical conclusion from 
the order of time in wHch they were created, that 
these lights of heaven were formed for the earth, 
and not the earth for them. " And God said, Let 
there lae lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
divide the day from the night ; and let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years : and let them be for lights in the firmament 
of heaven, to give light upon the earth ; and it 
was BO. And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night ; he made the stars also." What- 
ever other and incidental ends they may answer, 
the Scriptures teach ns that they were formed to 
give light to the earth, to designate the vici^i- 
tndes of day and night, to mark their revolutions, 
and to perform their functions in subservience to 
the earth. And with what fidelity do they per- 
form this service ! with what incredible prompt- 
n^s and velocity ! with what wonderful accuracy 
and precision, no one interrupting the movements 
of another, but all keeping their prescribed paths 
and performing their revolutions in their appointed 
times.! And with what persevering obedience to 
the edict of their great Author have they been 
thus revolving in majestic order and harmony ever 
since the morning of their creation, and every- 
where so eagerly observed as the unfailing chro- 
nometers of the universe ! 
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No sooner was provision made for the animal 
tribes to subsist upon the thus prepared earth than 
again " God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven !" The creation of the in- 
habitants of the waters and the firmament ap- 
pears to have been simultaneous ; though the com- 
mand was first given to the waters, beginning 
with the lower, and proceeding to the higher 
orders of being. The waters were commanded to 
" bring forth ahundanUy ;" — a most wise and mu- 
nificent provision for a large portion of mankind ; 
for while millions of the poor draw their subsist- 
ence from these sources, other and richer classes 
draw from them untold wealth. The riches of 
the ocean exceeds all calculation. Everything 
swarms with life in these perpetually replenished 
departments of the divine bounty ; the original 
blessing still rests with them, "Be fruitful and 
multiply, and jlll the waters in the seas, and let 
fowl multiply in the earth." In the formation of 
the purely terresti-ial animals, " God made the least 
of the ea/rth after his kind, and catUe after their 
kind, and everything that cre^eth wpon the ea/rth 
after his kind." Everything was formed dis- 
tinct, "each after his kind;" every class, order, 
genus and species wag distinctly recognized and 
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formed, and so constituted as to produce its kind 
throughout successive generations. 

Man was the last formed of all the animal cre- 
ation, and was the noblest monument of the Crea- ■ 
tor's power. "We shall say little in this place of 
this great work of God, because we propose to 
make it the exclusive topic of the foUowmg chap- 
ter. When God created this his last and best 
work, his language is, " I^t 'as make mamT And 
what was the high model after which he was to be 
made % Wonderful is the recorded answer to this 
"Let us make man in our own, imr 

i, after ov/r UJseness." ■ He bore the lineaments 
of the Deity, reflected his light and love; and 
though a created and borrowed, a faint and finite, 
was, nevertheless, a real radiance of his divine 
glory. 

Such was the infancy of our world ; such the 
beginning of the creation of God, "Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them." Survey them, even defaced and 
spoiled as they are now by the wickedness of 
man. What power, what wisdom, what greatness, 
what goodness shine in them all ! Surely their 
great Author has not left himself without witne^. 
What a wonderful Being is God ! how vast ! how 
incomprehensible ! Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty! No marvel that 
holy men have exclaimed, " Among the gods, 
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there is none like unto Thee, O Lord ; neither are 
there any works like unto thy works !" Athe- 
ism, polytheism, idolatry, irreligion and impiety, 
mournful realities as they are, and impotent to 
roh the Creator of his glory, would never have 
found a place on this beautiM earth, but as dark 
monuments of human apostasy. Heason rebukes 
them ; conscience rebukes them ; the works of God 
rebuke them. The whole creation is the legiti- 
mate school of piety, and has a voice that speaks 
for the mighty Maker. " Their line is gone out 
throughout all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world." They impart instruction every- 
where ; there is no restriction of time, or place to 
these universal teachings ; they lift up their voice 
and utter words of knowledge in the hearing of all 
men. If all that may be learned of Grod is not 
gathered from this field of observation, enough 
may be learned to make men wiser and better, 
and leave them without excuse. It is no sealed 
book, but an open volume, legible and beaming 
throughout with light and truth. 

He whose voice was heard in the primeval par- 
adise, and who " walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day," walks still in the midst of this broad 
and lofty edifice of nature, whose arch is the un- 
measured heaven, whose pillars are the everlast- 
ing mountains, and whose lamps have emitted 
their light from the time when the morning stara 
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first aang together to the present hour. Every 
motion in unmeasured space indicates the hand, 
every sound in the immense universe indicates the 
voice of God. ■ O why is it, that amid these 
scenes of beauty and sublimity, these smUes of field 
and forest, this exuberance of land and ocean, this 
nncounted variety and annual reproduction of all 
that they can need or ask, thus adding to their en- 
joyment the freshness of almost perpetual novelty, 
and pervading every land and clime ; men are so 
slow to bring these lessons home to the mind and 
heart ? Ti'ue piety here finds copious and conse- 
crated materials for thought. Nature may well 
become the handmaid to grace, and creation sub- 
servient to redemption. The harp of David did 
not hang upon the willows when creation was his 
theme. There was no tameness in those notes of 
praise which sang of " the river of God which is full 
of water ;" nor were they the less sweet because 
they were elicited by the light of that moon which 
is " the work of God's fingers ;" nor were they dis- 
cordant when he " covered the heavens with a 
cloud ;" nor, though wild, as they sometimes are, 
and in keeping with these expressions of majesty, 
were they leas thrilling when the voice of the Thun- 
derer spake, or when he " gave his snow like wool, 
and scattered his hoar-frost like ashes." An hum- 
ble and devout mind will gratefally meditate on 
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all the works of God, and nmse on the work of 
his hands. 

So true it is that the works of God are seen 
with new eyes, where the heart is taught by Ms 
Spirit. Gratitude has claims in view of the world 
we occupy When angels tell, it was a Weak and 
desert world to which they were destined— a 
world where no dew descends, and where are no 
genial skies — a world where the seeds of immoi^ 
tjJity germinate m weedlike rankness, and lit only 
for unquenchable flames. Surpassing kindness was 
it, and sovereign mercy, to assign the fallen race 
of man to this green eai'th, where day and night, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, do 
not cease, and each successive season bears testi- 
mony to the divine mercy and forbearance.' It is 
a privilege to Kve in such a world, if life be wisely- 
employed ; because such a life answers life's great 
end, and such a world furnishes a fitting education 
for a brighter and a better. Give place, then, to 
these grateful thoughts; let them call forth the 
tribute of praise. Praise him, all, ye nations ; laud 
him, all ye people. To him who by wisdom made 
the heavens; for his mercy endureth forever! 
To him that stretched out the earth above the 
watere; to him that made great lights; for his 
mercy endureth forever! To him that remem- 
bered us in our low estate ; for his mercy endureth 
forever! Praise him in the sanctuary of his 
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power. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem ; praise % 
God, O Zion. Let everything that hath breati 
praise the Lord. 



mile the preceding chapter was gomg through tlie preaa, tho authoi 

has fallen in with sorae oteervationB, to which he may be allowed to refer 

■'To any one who has watched the progress of theoretical geology for 

,B last few years, where opinion has ao often yaciUated and changed ™ 



„^ subject, and where so many hasty conclusions have been •o™^^ ^na 
Bcarccly aJi author has his speculations half through the press, when the last 
Zt mU acenmulate as fJ^ on the one side as '^^y .^"-^J^mi't 
We done on the other."— !Z'Ae Jge of the Earth comidered Geoh^ally 
md HUtoncalls. hy William Skind. of Sdinlmrsk 

"While so l^ge a portion of the glofce is geologically nnexplored ; while 
all the general viewS whidi are to extend our classifications satisiiictorlly, 
from one hemisphere to another, from one zone to another, are still un- 
formed ■ -mbile the organic tossiU of the tropics are almost unknown, and 
their general raktiona to the existing state of things has not even been 
oonjertured, how can we expect to speculate r.gh% and securely respeot- 
ine the history of the whole of our globe ! Geologists haye only just 
thrown open the door of a vast labyrinth, which it may employ many gen- 
cations tCtrayerse, but which they must needs explore fcefore they Mn 
^netrate to the oracular chamber of trnlh,"- Whmelts HMory oflndu^ve 

^t™li7 one examine the history of geology from the days of Piatt, Lea- 
tor, LeitSiiti, Hooke. Woodward, Whiston, and Burnel, lo the later ihe- 
roies by Gesner, Warner, Hutton, Smith, Buokland, Sedgwick, Lyell, and 
Silliman, and he will see cause to suspend lus ludgment in aU the questions 
which pAt any other construction than that which a sound philoh^ pats 

"^ We "hold^then^that the idea of the Adamite strata containuig organic 
remains, in whalerer condition these sf.rata are seen, or may be discoyered. 
wTeE arranged in the order of a first creation, or seen m Uie P"^!"?- f 
secondary deposit from this, is at total variance with the narratiye of Ido- 
ees. and was never meant to be implied in his words, or dreamt of by hi9 
^deoessorsor contemporaries. There are abo j^fo^ica; objections t« 
Sis theofy of a previo J world. If it was enUrely d^Unct from the pres- 
ent earth in point of the period of its existence, and if it was completely 
overthrown at the time of the second creation, how does ;t happen that ex- 
isting spedes are found in contemporary straU with extmct ones 1 — iiftmtf a 

'^^'''ifto ged^ical creeds of Baron, Cuyler, and Professor Buckland be 
established as true in science, then must the Book of Genesis be blotted 
out from the records of inspiration."— ffiii»6»r3& Fhilosoph /oum vol. xiv. 
We are not confident that the mine in Bohemia referred to is the deep- 
est excavation There are at Schemoitz, on the southern slope of the Carpa- 
thian mountains two silver mines, which are no longer worked on accoual 
of Iteir deptli ; but they do materially differ from 8000 feet. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

€|iE /irst Man. 

A GLANCE at tlie worts of God shows ttat there 
is progress in them all, and that in them all the 
Creator has an end in view, which is worthy of 
himself Hitherto, the creation which he had so 
miraculously called into existence, was unintelli- 
gent. There was to be a higher and nobler order 
of beings, transcending the mere material and ani- 
mal as far as the spiritnal and immortal transcends 
the natural and the mortal, and making new and 
ever-progressive disclosures of the unsearchable 
Deity. 

Questions there are of deep interest both in 
theological science and in casuistry, depending 
upon the views that are entertained of the nature 
of man. What am I? To what oi'der of crea- 
tnjurm do IheTxmgf What are the pectMa/riUes of 
my naMji/re am.drehMons f What are my respon^i- 
hiliUes f Whence am I^ amd luhai is my destimf ? 
I am theprogeny of my parents ; they of theirs; 
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i thews of an ancesti-y wldch extends to a stiU 
re remote period of time. Who cam, tell hut 
i a/nd m am, eternal series of 



To all these inquiries, the word of God gives a 
defioite answer. It teaches us that man, though 
among the first thmgs^ began to "be ; and that 
there was a time when he did not exist. The 
atheist himself cannot deny this. If men exist 
in an .eternal series of generations, then infinite 
generations are already past and gone. If in- 
finite generations are already past and gone, 
the time was when each in the seri^ was actu- 
ally present; for if never actually present, it 
never existed. If each in the series was actu- 
ally present, then the time was when aU except 
one were future. The hypothesis contradicts it- 
self. It supposes one generation to have been 
infinite, or the finite beginning of infinity. The 
absurdity is too palpable to require more than 
this passing remark. The human race had a be- 
ginning. Like the original chaos, and the light 
and the firmament, man was oreated by the great 
Author of all things. 

There is a marked peculiarity in the Mosaic 
narrative of the creation of the first man. " Let 
tis make rnmi in otw image, after ov/r likeness ; so 
God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God made he himP Grod himself was the 
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model, after whicli he was formed. He was cre- 
ated miraculously. He did not grow up from in- 
fancy to youth, and from youth to riper years ; but 
like the plants and trees, like the fishes of the sea, 
and the fowls of heaven, and the animal creation, 
and the earth, he was created in full bloom and 
maturity, the perfection of humanity, and the 
model of all that is noble in the successive genera- 
tions of men. When he was first conscious of his 
own existence, he was conscious of this maturity 
both of body and of mind. It was not by any 
agency of his own that he came into being, nor 
by any consent of his own ; nor was he conscious 
of his dependence on any other being, nor of his 
obligations to any other but his Almighty Parent. 
Reason taught him, and his Maker taught him 
that " he was the son of God," and came into ex- 
istence by the will and power of Him for whose 
pleasure he was created. 

The sacred writers most certainly do not use 
flattering words when they speak of men. They 
call things by their right names, and set before ua 
the human character in its true deformity ; while 
at the same time they speak of man as the honored 
race, and as entitled to regard from the race to 
which he belongs. "When we are told that God 
created man in his own image, we are made the 
depositaries of a truth from which we may learn 
something of God from what we know of man, and 
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eometting of man from what the Scriptures reveal 
concerning God. 

It was not in his corporeal organization that 
the first man resembled his Creator ; for " God 
is a Spirit," not to he inspected, not to be ana- 
lyzed, not even to be fuUy comprehended. There 
are visible exhibitions of the Deity ; but his es- 
sential glory, the pure spirituality of his nature, 
liea far out of sight. All we know of it is that it is 
pure, and unmingled, and infinite. His understand- 
ing is infinite, his will omnipotent, and his moral 
dispositions are not only free from all imperfection, 
hut constitute a fountain, an oceau of purity and 
loveliness that cannot be measured by finite minds. 
In the different gradations and orders of being, 
there is first mere inanimate matter ; at one remove 
from this is the exquisite and curious machiaery 
of art ; still higher are the beauty, iastinct, and 
consciousness of the animal creation; above this, 
is the wonderful structure of the human mind; 
in advance of this, is the angelic creation ; while 
beyond, there is no intermediate existence till 
we anive at the infinite God. There is a mighty 
chasm between the finite and the infinite; we 
cannot dart our thoughts across it. " Lord, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
BOn of man that thou visitest him ?" There are 
views of his nature which render him abject; 
yet are there views of him which we cannot help 
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looking upon witli wondrous interest, because Le 
was made but a little lower tliaii the angels, and 
next to them, holding a position nearest to the 
Infinite One, and formed in his image. 

Man is a complex being, formed of a body and 
soul. That body of his, dust as it is, and to dust 
as it will cei-tainly return, is itself a wondrous 
thing. His face, his form, his lineaments surpass 
in majesty all the creatures God had made. There 
is a nobleness written upon his brow, which stiU 
marks him as having been the early favorite of his 
Creator. The tong'ue of man gives him what no 
other portion of the animal creation possesses ; he 
has the power of articulate speech, and utters a lan- 
guage that can be expressed by symbols and per- 
petuated by letters. The hmid of man, adapting 
itself to every form and shape of matter, and giv- 
ing him such power of execution ; the eye of man, 
that has a meaning from infancy to old age, that 
speaks almost as intelligibly as bis voice, and that 
has a lustre, a penetration, an authority by which 
men themselves are in no small degree governed, 
and which exerts so mysterious a power over the 
brute creation, are strongly indicative of his pre- 
eminent superiority. Strange to say, his physical 
frame is more enduring of toil than any of the 
brute creation, and is capable of efforts before 
which the most gigantic of the lower animals faint 
and die. He can live in every climate, 
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accustomed to heat and cold, and be cheerful and 
happy where few, if any other animals can live and 
be perpetuated. In the lowest species of animals, 
there are none of these distinguishing properties ; 
in the ascending scale, we meet with something 
that bears resemblance to them ; while in man we 
see them in such degrees of perfection, that we are 
convinced we have reached the highest scale in the 
series. Who, as he inspects this wondrous mechan- 
ism, can refrain from saying with the Psalmist, 
" I am fearfully and wonderfully made !" Though 
of lowly origin and allied to earth, the material 
world does not furnish so striking proofs of the 
divine wisdom and goodness as are visible in the 
organization of that animated frame. The least 
perfect and most summaiy treatise upbn the anat^ 
omy and physiology of the human body, is well 
fitted to fill us with admiration of what we are. 
From no department of natural science do the ele- 
ments of natural religion and those first principles 
of theology which the sacred writers everywhere 
assume, derive stronger confiimation, or illustra- 
tions more carious and ample, than from this com- 
plex and beautiful fabric, this earthly house, this 
tabernacle of clay. 

Yet this did not constitute the man ; he had a 
spwitual, as well as an animal existence. His 
body and soul were different and had a different 
origin. The former was formed of dnst, the lat- 
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ter was tlie immediate inspiration of (God him- 
self. 

Unhappily, there is a strong tendency in the 
researches of physical science to stop at second 
causes and terminate their researches in some of 
the forms of ancient or modem materialism. 
There are not wanting those who still speculate 
about the soul of man, as though, with Epicurus 
and the Stoics, they thought it an attenuated 
and material substance ; a subtile air, or flame, or 
portion of heavenly light. Not a few among 
modern Phrenologists maintain that it is the result 
of some peculiar organi^sation of the brain. They 
would have us believe there is no definite line of 
separation between what is material and what is 
immaterial ; that, the bond which unites them is 
too delicate to be visible, and that the distinction 
between them is founded on conjecture. They 
profess to demonstrate that there is an org(m of 
tnteUigenos, and that it is unphilosophical to affirm 
that matter is essentially unintelligent. " If," say 
they, " matter be capable of gravitation, of elective 
attraction, of life, of instinct, of sensation, there 
does not seem to be any absurdity in supposing it 
is capable of thought." Such an hypothesis might 
interest us if we were not driven, not less by sound 
philosophy than by the Scriptures, to recognize 
the omnipresence of the great First Cause in sus- 
taining and directing the whole material and im- 
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mateiial creation. When we ask ourselves, what 
are those myaterioas laws of nature "by which the 
movements of organized and inorganic matter are 
directed ; "by which light and heat, and magnetism 
and electricity, develop their wonderful phenome- 
na; by which matter assumes so many shapes, and 
forms, and textures, and modifications of beauty, 
life, and enjoyment : we answer in the language 
of Dr. Paley, "They are the name of an effect 
whose cause is God." The argument against these 
materialists lies within a narrow compass. Per- 
ceiving, thinking, and willing must be either in- 
herent in matter originally, or they must result 
from some particular form, or modification, or mo- 
tion of matter, or from some immaterial substance. 
Are they then inherent in matter, either in its sev- 
eral parts, or as a whole ? If it be mtelligent as 
a whole, it must be intelligent in every atom ; for 
a eoneourae of the unintelligent cannot prodnce 
the intelligent. If intelligent in every atom, 
whence is it that there are so many unintelligent 
forms and modifications of it ? A clod of earth, 
a block of marble, does not think. Neither a 
mountain nor an atom, neither a burning volcano 
nor a flash of Hghtning, perceives, thinks, or wills. 
And if this be ao, it is very difficult to conceive 
how that which is essentially unintelligent as a 
whole, and also in its several parts, can become in- 
telligent by any peculiar organization. Matter is 
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no nearer thinking for altering its form or posi- 
tion: for being two or three particles, or three 
hundred ; for being gross or refined, condensed or 
volatile, eirculai- or square, indefinitely large or in- 
definitely small. Whether in confusion and disor- 
der, or in the most precise and geometrical ar- 
rangement ; whether in the seed of .a vegetable, or 
in the egg of an animal, in a cord of the nerves, or 
a gland of the brain, it is still unintelligent. Nor 
can it approximate to thought by being set in mo- 
tion. If thought results from matter in motion, 
then the whole material universe is intelligent ; for 
no part of it is absolutely in a state of rest. The 
circulation of the blood, no less than the ebbing 
of the tides, is incompetent to the production of 
thought. Whatever be the e^ence of matter or 
of mind, we know them only by their properties. 
Matter is an extended, solid, inactive, movable 
substance; mind is an existence which perceives, 
thinks, acts, wills. Matter is the object of the 
senses ; mind of consciousness. Matter has none 
of the properties of mind ; mind has none of the 
properties of matter. 

!Nor are these conclusions invalidated by the 
fact, that there are indications of mind in the in- 
ferior animals. We do not call this fact in ques- 
tion, while we judge it of some importance to set 
it in its true light. The inferior animals possess 
thought and knowledge. The Scriptures teach us, 
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that "the ox hnoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master's crib." Yea, "the stork in the heaven 
hnoweth her appointed times ; and the turtle, and 
the crane, and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming." But between the intellectual prop- 
erties of man, and the instinct, or intellectual 
capacity of animals, there is a wide and strongly 
marked difference. The knowledge of the inferior 
animals is confined to a narrow sphere. It is little 
more than " the law of organized life in a state of 
action," and extends only to what is necessary for 
their preservation and comfort. It does not seem 
capable of progression ; it is the gift of the Creator 
for these definite pui'poses, and extends not beyond 
these defined limits. The bird builds her nest, Mid 
the bee and the beaver construct their cells now 
as they constructed them a thousand years ago. 
So far are they from making any advances in 
knowledge, that their sagacity is diminished rather 
than increased, even by human care and culture ; 
while man's capacity is boundless ; he is a learner 
even to old age; and the more he knows, the 
more is he capable of advancement. The knowl- 
edge of brut^ is altogether independent of instruc- 
tion ; it is spontaneous ; it is without deliberation, 
and without an object except a provision for its 
wants. Man has an end in view in his intellectual 
attainments, and a far-reaching purpose. The infe- 
rior animals have little knowledge of the past, and 
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no anticipations of the future ; they think only of 
the present, and only of themselves: man looks 
backward and forward, searches into the past, 
surveys the present, and penetrates into futurity. 
The animal creation cannot reason ; they have no 
powers of imagination and abstraction ; they have 
no perception of cause and effect, no discernment 
of the marks of wisdom and design, no power of 
distinguishing between truth and error, fiction and 
reality, right and wrong. They have not man's 
conscience, nor his hopes, nor his fears, nor his ca^ 
paeities of enjoyment. They have sensation, per- 
ception, and memory, and strong appetites and pas- 
sions, and strong animal sensitiveness and sensibili- 
ties. They have will and choice, but their volitions 
are determined without the intervention of reason, 
and are decided by appetite, passion, and habit 
God hath " depiived them of wisdom, neither hath 
he imparted to them understanding." 

The soul of man is a wondrous existence ; not 
as its Creator is wondrous, but as h^ most mar- 
vellous work is wondrous. " There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding." Though mysteriously uni- 
ted to a material substance, it is not amalgamated 
nor blended with it, nor does it resemble it in any 
of its properties. It cannot be seen by the eye, 
nor felt by the touch, nor has it any surface that 
caji be measured, nor can it be separated into 
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parts. The infinite God is a vast and infinite 
world within himself ; and his creature man car- 
ries within himself his own finite and little world. 
Of the more general properties of man's nature, as 
consisting of a body and a soul, it is not necessary 
that we say more. But we would utter ourselves 
more definitely when we speak of his immaterial 
nature, and endeavor to express some just concep- 
tions of that which constitutes it. 

What then is the human soul ? In what respects 
it is unlike the Deity, we know ; but, if it was cre- 
ated in God's image, there are particulars in which it 
is UJ^e him. Is the Deity in his nature inteUigent ? 
so is the soul of man. It possesses the natural foG- 
ulUes of perception, reason, conscience, and memo- 
ry ; these belong to its intellectual character. There 
is the same distinction between the natural and mor- 
al properties of the human soul, that exists between 
the natural and moral attributes of the Deity. Is 
the Deity, in his nature, an acting existence ? is he 
all spirit and action ? so is the soul of man. It is 
an existence whose nature is to act. In its first 
creation in Paradise, and in its first existence as it 
comes into being in successive generations, it has, 
to say the least, intellectual and moral tendencies ; 
and what are these, if not its incipient actings ? 
Wherever that creature exists which may be tru- 
ly called the soul of man, there is an acting exist- 
ence. It is that which not merely thinks and 
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reasons, loves and hates, hopes and fears, acts and 
inspirits; it is itself thought, reason, emotion 
act. From its nature, there is no inactivity 
about it; it is activity, "because it is spirit. In- 
tellectual philosophers have questioned the truth 
of this position, and none more than Mr. Locke in 
his Essay on the Human Understanding. But this 
is not the only trath disputed by this great phi- 
losopher ; such a denial is in' keeping with the 
views of his Arminian philosophy, as expressed in 
his more religious writings. In the language of a 
living and more evangelical author, "There is a 
power within us unconscious and incapable of fa- 
tigue. Certain exercises of the mind, such as con- 
tinuous, thought and emotion, induce exhaustion 
and weariness, for in these it employs an organi- 
zation which requires rest. But the individual 
will is perfectly unsusceptible of fatigue. In its 
volitions, the mind asserts its proper spirituality. 
As far as material help is concerned, the will acts 
from itself. In itself, the mind is an energy, and 
the source of untiring energy."* These are sound 
views. It is not the mind that becomes wearied 
by intellectual effort, but the material organization 
which it employs ; it is not the mind that calls for 
repose, but the wearied frame in which it dweUa, 
and which sleeps only to be awaked again, and 

* Harris on the Conatitution and Friimtive Conditioo of tliQ HumitQ 
Being. Obap, t. 

4* 
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again exhausted by tlie busy thoughts and unti- 
ring will within. The mind like its great parent 
Spirit, never slumbers and never sleeps. If it 
wei'e a piece of meehauical clock-work, it might 
run down and stop, and bo wound up again. But 
the inaction of matter is not one of its properties ; 
and if it once runs down and stops, there is no 
conceivable cause within itself that can set it in mo- 
tion, nor could it ever be set in motion except by 
a new and creating power. It was the glory of 
the first man, that he was thus "made a living 
soul." It was his elevation and dignity, that he 
possessed vast spiritual capacities ; that he was en- 
daed with a mind capable of unhmited expansion, 
— a treasure-house of thought, whose intfiUectnal 
wealth should be ever increasing. 

There can be no doubt that God conveyed exten- 
sive knowledge to the first man by an immediate 
and supernatural revelation ; nor will it be ques- 
tioned that these divine communications were the 
means of invigorating his intellectual capacities. 
And though the intellectual powers of his descend- 
ants are darkened and impoverished by sin, it is 
impossible for us to describe the fields of thought 
over which the mind of man, even, now, is capable 
of expatiating. The gold has become dim, but it ia 
stUl gold. It is mind and not matter ; it is intelli- 
gence and not idiocy ; it is the activity and powei 
of thought and will, and not the inertness, and age. 
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and decay of a mere material organization. Its 
moral assimilation to the Deity it has lost ; while it 
retains this intellectual resemblance. The former 
was " the glory that excelleth," the latter is the 
glory that remains. Were the mass of men idiots, 
how should we venerate the few that were intelli- 
gent ; or were there tut one in a million known 
and distinguished for intellect, how should we ven- 
erate him, and approach him as a being of.superior 
rank ! Our first father deserves our homage, were 
it only for his high capacity of thought. This 
fair jewel is the inheritance of the race. And 
though it shone brighter on his unscathed and un- 
furrowed brow than it has since shone, it still be- 
longs to man, and sparkles even in its degradation. 
If the most fine gold be changed, there is even in thia 
casket of clay a gem which twinkles in borrowed 
rays from the " Father of lights." 

The soul of man was also created moral and 
accountable. A moral and accountable being is 
one who possesses a character that has moral. 
qualities, and capable of being judged by a moral 
law. Much as men are disposed to honor intel- 
lect, we all feel that no man ought to be measured 
by his intellect alone ; they are his moral attri- 
butes which constitute his glory. The first man 
was created in the full possession of his intellectual 
and moral faculties; and was therefore created 
tinder moral obligation. He was capable of dia- 
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tinguisMng, not only between reality and fiction, 
truth and error, but between what is right and 
what ia wrong. Once let the obligations of rehgion 
and morality be set before such a mind, and it feels 
the weight of them as certainly and as necessarily 
a^ his senses are affected by the objects of sense. 
This is a truth intuitively discerned : we can give 
no other account of it except that the Author of 
onr being has so constituted «s. The first man 
knew hfe relations to his Maker, and the biddings 
of his conscience told him that his Maker's will 
was law. He could not divest him.self of the feel- 
ing that he was bound to do what God required, 
and to abstain from doing what God forbade. It 
was the obligation of rectitude, and he felt it. He 
could not throw it off, nor renounce nor resign this 
responsibility. There was a voice within him 
that enforced it, and a voice which nothing could 
silence. It was inwrought in his nature ; it was 
concreated with his created soul, and formed a con- 
stituent element of his being. And it is com- 
mon to all men ; man everywhere recognizes the 
distinction between right and wrong. Even Hume 
confesses, that " the principles upon which men 
reason m morals are always the same. Let a man's 
insensibility be ever so great," says this infidel 
writer, " he must often be touched with the images 
of right and wrong ; and let his prejudices be ever 
so obstinate, he must observe that others are sus- 
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ceptible of like impressions."* Understanding 
and conscience constitute men moral and account- 
able wherever they are found. It was not a 
mere irresponsible sagacity with which the first 
nran was invested ; the brutes had these, but they 
were not accountable. The hght did its Maker's 
bidding ; and so did the sea and tbe diy land, and 
so did every herb of the field ; but none of these 
were moral and accountable. The physical and 
the animal creation were subject to law, but it was 
not a moral law. God gave man a law command- 
ing what is right and forbidding what is wrong ; 
this law was the rule of his duty and of his ac- 
countableness.* 

There were greater things in the created uni- 
verse ; but there was no created existence so im- 
portant as man, on account of his moral and 
responsible nature. The sun and the stars of 
heaven could accomplish that to which his arm 
was incompetent ; but be their action ever so use- 
ful or injurious, it could not be either approved 
or condemned. Man possessed a nature capable 
of doing good or evil ; and in this, a nature car 
pable of setting in motion a train of causes whose 
influence should be felt to the utmost verge of the 
divine empire. His character and conduct were 
allied to the most magnificent and glorious inter- 
ests in the universe. He was free to do right or 

* Hume'e Eaaaja : Inq^uirj Concerning fto Principlea of Morals, Sect, i 
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wrong ; to honor or dishonor the God that made 
him ; to obey or disobey ; to increase the aggre- 
gate of virtue and happiness in the universe, or to 
open the sluices of wickedness, and swell the tide 
of vice and wretchedness. He was capable of ho- 
liness and happiness, and he was capable of sin 
and misery, and of making continual progress in 
both. The foundations of this responsibility are 
laid deep ; too deep ever to be disturbed without 
annihilating the soul of man itself. 

Not only was this first man created moral and 
accountable, but he was created lidl/y. As he 
came from the hands of his Creator, he w^ bright 
and pure. The earth was fair and iDeautiful ; the 
heavens were decked with lights which siilgle and 
alone, or in clustered galaxy, declared the glorj' of 
Crod. And when he created man to inhabit this 
beautiful earth, he formed him fitted for his select 
abode and high destiny. He was formed in the 
image of his Maker, not because he was a partaker 
of the divine intelligence only, and not simply in 
that, like his Maker, he was a spiritual and moral 
existence ; but because he was a partaker of the di- 
vine holiness. The statement that he was made iu 
the image of God, implies that all his intellectual 
and moral powers were in a state of perfection ; and 
that, in the excellency of his disposition and char- 
acter, he was every way a finished and perfected 
existence, and fit to be the adornment of the new- 
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created woi-lcl. Metaphysical theologians of the 
Armiiiian school profess to see insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in the doctrine of created holiness. They 
affirm that holiness is the act of the creature, and 
because the creatures act, must be caused by the 
creature. But even upon the hypothesis that holi- 
ness is the act of the creature, and nothing but hia 
act, it does not follow that it is not caused by the 
Creator. The soul of man itself is a created thing, 
and like all other created things, is constantly de- 
pendent on the win of God for its continuance in 
being. The soul of Adam was not sufficient of it- 
self to think anything of itself; it lived, and moved, 
and had its being in God. It was an acting exists 
ence; but it was a dependent existence, and de- 
pendent for its activity. All its springs were in 
God. If God had not created him holy, or made 
him holy after his creation, he never would have 
been holy. Nor does the idea of created holiness 
at aU interfere with the idea that it is the crea- 
ture's act. We challenge philosophy to show that 
the acts of a holy creature cannot be caused by 
the Creator, or that they are the less voluntary 
because they ai'e the effects of divine power. The 
Scriptures teach us that the gracious affections in 
the heart of the Christian are an effect of God's 
power ; nor are they on this account, any the less 
the acts of the Christian's mind. His love to God 
is his own act ; he himself performs it, but it is 
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" shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost." 
The first man needed more than to be created with 
intellectual and moral faculties, just as the mate- 
rial universe needed more than to be created, and 
then left " to go alone ;" it was necessary that the 
right exercise of these faculties should be produced 
by divine power. And this is everywhere the 
teaching of the Bible. " So God created man 
in his own image ; in the image of God created 
he him." K there be any doubt as to the nature 
of this resemblance, let the doubt be solved by 
the Apostle when he says, " And that ye put on 
the new man which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness." The new creation 
makes men holy, and is in the image of God; 
the first creation, which was in God's image, made 
the first man holy. The author of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes declares, "Lo this only have I 
found, that God made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions." God did not create 
sin ; wickedness is not from him. He made man 
upright ; this is his greatest preeminence. It was 
created holine^ that he possessed, — a borrowed 
holiness ; but it was not the less holiness because 
created. Nor was it the less lovely. It was " the 
beauty of holiness" — ^beautiful as the blossoms of 
the young paradise, stainless as angelic purity, a 
mild reflection, and miniature resemblance of the 
Uncreated One. With the single exception of the 
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Second Adam, there never has "been, in this "beau- 
tiful world, so delightful an object of contempla- 
tion as the perfect character of the first man. 

The first man was also created immortal. Thia 
soul of his was deathless. When the dust which 
contained it, " returned to the earth as it was, the 
spirit returned to God who gave it." Its very nar 
ture favors this thought ; its instinctive dread of 
annihilation favors it; it is indicated still more 
clearly by its vast capacities, and more clearly still 
by the equal justice and vast designs of the divine 
government ; but it finds its confirmation only in 
God's revealed will. What he has created, he can 
annihilate ; nor have we any certain evidence that 
he will not annihilate the mind of man, except his 
own declared purpose, Pi'om the first moment of 
his creation, the first man bore the seal of heaven 
to his immortality. Nothing else bore this impress. 
The sun and the moon did not ; they were made 
to be extinguished and set in darkness. The earth 
did not ; it was made to wax old, and stagger like 
a drunken man, and be burnt up. Time did not ; 
for time itself shall pass away and be no longer. 
But man, the fii'st as well as the last, was formed 
the inheritor of eternity. Once created, by the 
decree of his eternal Author, he shall never be 
blotted out of being. That same first man into 
whose nostrils God breathed the breath of life 
now lives. Six thousand years have passed away, 
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and his existence is but just begun. Long since 
did he slough off this body of earth, and come 
forth pure and happy, robed in light, and crowned 
with more than his pristine honor and glory. 
Nor shall he ever It^e the high attribute of his 
immortality. 

Thus created and thus endued, he was conati- 
tuted the deputed lord of this lower creation. He 
came from his Maker's hands to take his place at 
the head of the kingdoms of nature and the whole 
animal world. Eveiything arouud him recog- 
nized his authority and influence. They were his 
property, and he had a right to use them as his 
own. The law of their being was that they were 
all to be subservient to man. 

God gave man this dominion when he gave him 
his first blessing; and the gift is one which far- 
nishes a beautiful illustration of the Creator's 
bounty. Because there was nothing withm the 
wide compass of the world he had made, which 
presented so noble a specimen of his finished 
workmanship as man, he thus honored him. The 
spacious earth, the trackless ocean, were his. 
Every other part of the creation was but the 
preface and the prelude to the more distinguished 
honor he thus put upon man. He was mdeed but 
a single link in the chain of created things ; but 
he was the last and most important link, and was 
placed at the head of the creation itself " The 
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heaven smdi tlie heaven of heavens," says the 
Psahnist, "are the Loi'd's, hut the earth hath he 
given to the children of men." Everything was 
made suhject to his usefulness, his enjoyment, and 
his sway. Nor were these rights which he ever 
would have claimed but for God, nor have dared 
to exercise without the divine permission. Nor 
would the material and animal creation have 
been thus subservient, but for its Mater's high 
command. But God gave man this high prece- 
dence, and made him the world's monarch and 
proprietor. Though in size, and strength, and 
swiftness, he was inferior to a multitude of the an- 
imal creation, they were to be his subjects. He 
was crowned this earth's emperor, and it is a part 
of his mission to exercise this authority. It is a 
commission, too, which he has executed. Animal 
tribes have made war upon him ; but there are 
none so fell and savage that he has not the skill 
and power to tame or subdue. The " fear of man 
and the dread of man" is, to the present hour, upon 
every class of animal existence. Man's voice is 
their law, and man's presence their restraint; 
they do his bidding, he does not theirs. With a 
supremacy to be maintained until the dissolution 
of all things, man is preeminent in his authority 
over them all, and not more certainly does the 
foot of man encroach upon the wilderness where 
they roam, and the voice of man. is heard amid 
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their forest recesses, than they gradually retire to 
the more remote deserts. 

This delegated authoiity is expressed in very 
comprehensive terms. " Subdue the earth and 
have dominion," is broad enough to cover every 
enterprise which employs human ingenuity and 
labor. The aun now shines for man, and the rains 
descend, and day and night, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, do not cease. The earth on 
which he treads is barren, or fruitful, as he culti- 
vates it ; it ministers to his necessities, his com- 
forts, his luxury, his wealth, as he wills it. Every 
department of the material creation, from the 
bowels of the earth to its verdure, fruits, and 
flowers, and even its circumambient atmosphere, 
are placed under tribute to man. Man's great 
mission is, in humble dependence upon his Maker, 
in the fear and love of God, and in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his goodness, to go forth and 
mhdue it. And as the result of this munificence, 
the mind, the eye, the hand of man, have been di- 
rected to wondrous achievements. Had we lived in 
the earlier and more rude states of society, we 
might well have doubted if it were possible for 
him to effect what we now know he has effected, 
and what we see him performing every day. He 
has felled the forests, and made the wilderness 
blossom as the rose ; and through him the solitary 
place has been made glad. He has founded em- 
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pires, erected pyramids and towers, and beautified 
tlie eartii witli cottage and palace. He has re- 
claimed tlie wandering savage of hia own species, 
called into existence and governed political com- 
munities, given to social life the security of its 
laws, and adorned it with the arts and refinement 
of civilization, science, and religion. He has scan- 
ned the heavens, penetrated the earth, and navi- 
gated its seas. He has converted deserts into 
cities, made islands in the ocean, and turned in 
the sea upon the solid land. He has shown that 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are made to 
balance and sustain each other, according to gen- 
eral laws ; he has recorded the general facts or 
results which proceed from the sMlful adjustment 
in the natural world made by the great Creator. 
By bis advancement in science and the arts, he 
has contended successfully with the elements of 
nature, and decomposed or combined them, neu- 
tralized them or given them vigor. By his ac- 
quaintance with the laws of mechanism and mo- 
tion, he has asserted his power over the material 
woi'ld, and directed its agencies almost at his 
pleasure. The analytical powers of his mind have 
been successfully employed in purauits that have 
famished noble specimens of 'thought and intel- 
lect. He has busied himself with whatever can 
be numbered and measured, and with a clearness, 
caution, and accuracy that have surpassed even his 
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own hopes. The painted canvass, the sculptured 
marble, receive life and beauty from his han^ ; 
while he so concentrates and directs the scattered 
rays of the Hght of heaven, that, at bis bidding, 
they perform more accurate and delicate tracings. 
There is no enterprise, and no sphere of knowl- 
edge, in which be has been employed, which has 
not acknowledged his authority. Prose has re- 
corded his deeds, and they have been sung in 
poetry. libraries are the monuments of his toil 
and perseverance ; alcove upon alcove, in the deep 
recesses of time, have treasured up the records of 
his dominion. This dominion is man's immunity 
as God's creature ; he has a divine right to it, be- 
cause he is a man. He is a prince in earth's em- 
pire, and not a subject. He has but one superior ; 
he himself ^ sovereign in the dominion thus dele- 
gated to him by the great Lord of all. 

There is one more thought which here deserves 
consideration, and that is, that this first man was 
theparent of tJte race. This thought must furnish 
the subject of our next chapter. In the mean 
time, we may not dismiss our general topic, with- 
out a single reflection. 

"We are men. Yet is there something within us 
that forces the conviction upon our minds, that 
our honor is tarnished. The comeliness of our hu- 
manity " is obscured ; its high adornment is de- 
parted. O, why is it, that we cannot look toward 
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heaven witliout tlie blush of shame upon our 
cheek ! Some foul enemy has been busy with our 
race. "Man that is in honor abode not." 8in has 
effected this mournful degradation in this highest 
and noblest work of God. " The crown is fallen 
from our head ; woe unto us, for we have sinned !" 
Yet are we not outcasts, and banished like Cain. 
Everlasting thanks to Grod, this reproach of hu- 
manity may be wiped away. Man's nature is even 
more than ever dignified by its alliance with the 
second Adam, who, when it lost all its redeeming 
CLualities, embodied it with his own, and for dis- 
grace gave it honor. It was the promise to the 
first man, that there should be One, " of woman 
born," who would rescue from degradation and 
shame. lie has rescued. Multitudes have by him 
been made kings and priests to God, and live and 
reign with him forever. Self-respect ought to 
make every man a Christian. He must forget 
that he is a man^ and lose all consciousness of his 
real worth, if he aim not thus at humanity's prize 
and high calling. An unchnstiaa man!- no, let 
me not be an unchristian man. An unchristiaii 
life, an unchristian death, an unchristian eternity, 
O my soul, come not thou into their secret, to their 
assembly, mine honor be not thou united ! The 
time is coming when such a man will be indeed 
dishonored. N^o voice of love will greet him in 
his exile, and his punishment will be greater than 
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he can bear. The star of hope will never rise 
over his dark way in that far-off land of sin and 



„„|5 then to elevate the intellectnal above the 
animal, the moral above the physical, the spirit- 
ual and eternal above the material and temporal. 
The redemption that has been achieved for man, 
more than all things else, indicates his destiny. 
His aspirations and' hopes indicate it ; it remains 
for him to watch and pray that he commit not the 
suicidal act of destroying his own soul. 
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^irr ^Ritii Df tjit Iiimait %&n. 

Wb proceed, as we intimated in the last chap- 
ter, to call the attention of the reader to the 
question of the uniti/ of the human race. Whether 
the first man spoken of by Moses, was literally the 
jwst man, and ih&fwrent of the entire race of hu- 
man beings, is an inquiry to which different 
answers have for the most part been given, as dif- 
ferent authors have been believers, or disbelievers, 
in a supernatural revelation. Where the subject 
is investigated simply by the phenomena of nar 
ture and the lights of science, there indeed are those 
who have come to the conclusion, that all mankind 
are not the descendants of one common pair. 
Men imbued with Christian truth do not com- 
plain of these philosophical inquiries ; for they are 
more and more satisfied that on this subject, as 
well as every other, the works and the word of 
God, when both are known and understood, are 
perfectly harmonious. The greatest naturalists in 
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all ages, however diversified may have been their 
views in regard to Christianity, regarded all the 
races of men as composed of one species.* We 
are not a Httle surprised, therefore, when we find 
men who expre^ their unhesitating confidence in 
the Scriptures, advocating the doctrine of a plu- 
rality of races, as has been recently done by two 
authors of eminence in our own country.f One 
of the writers here referred to affiims, that " the 
Mosaic history affords a fair, and very strong pre- 
sumption, that man was divided into several 
species by the Creator." He expresses the belief 
that Adam and Eve were not the first and only 
created beings in the world ; that the race spoken 
of by Moses, of which Adam was the first, ia 
simply the race to which the Scriptures have 
reference, and which were to be employed by God 
in the design of redeeming mercy. The other 
affirms that the Bible professes to give " the Mb- 
-tory of the white race, with special reference to 
the history of the Jews ;" and, strange as it may 
appear to those who read the Scriptures, he asserts 
that " nowhere the colored races, as such, are even 



* Among these wera IJowBua, Leibnita, Bnffijo, Schrobler, Erxleben, 
Humboldt, Blumeobach, Cuvier, Owen, and otliera. who were the lighta 
of Ibe world, and studied all the depflrtments of nature. 

■)■ See ■' The Natural HLatory of Mao," n work of more than aeTen hundred 
oclayo pages, by William Frederic Van Amringe, of the atate of New York ; 
aod a work " On the Diveraity and Origin of the Human Racas," by Prot 
Agaaaii, of Cambridge College. 
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alluded to;" while he "challenges those who 
maintain that mankind originated from a single 
pair, to quote a single passage in the whole Scrip- 
tures, pointing at those physiealdifferenoes, which 
may be adduced as evidence that the sacred 
writers regarded them as descended from a com- 
mon stock." 

In the following discussion, therefore, we are 
concerned mainly with the scriptural argument in 
favor of the unity of the race. All arguments 
against this position are, as it appears to us, argu- 
ments against the Scriptures ; the verity of Moses 
and of Paul depend alike on the common origin of 
the species. In defence of this view, we remark- 
In the flist place, tlwre is no intimation m th^ 
SoHptures that there was a rem of mm, prior to 
the creatim, of Adam and Mve. It has been al- 
leged as a reason of the belief that there was such 
a race, that it is most improbable that the wife of 
Cain could have been the daughter of Adam and 
Eve ; because, it does not appear that they had 
daughters at the time Cain was driven into exile 
nor indeed until after the birth of Seth, who was 
born after Canaan's son Enoch. And in keeping 
with this hypothesis, it is supposed that the un- 
hallowed marriages subsequently spoken of be- 
tween the " sons of God" and the "daughters of 
men," and through which the earth became degen- 
erate, were affiances between the descendants of 
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Adam, md the descendants of a race which ex- . 
isted prior to the creation, spoken of by Moses. 
This is no new hypothesis ; it was Isnown, at least 
as early as the days of Voltaire, and has often 
been repeated. No fact is more obvious than that 
in the genealogy of the Scriptures, there is an in- 
complete record of fmiah descendants. The sons 
of Adam and Eve must have married their sisters ; 
yet the names of his daughters are not once men- 
tioned in the sacred writings. The irst female on 
the record is the wife of Cain, and the next two 
are the wives of Lamech. It does not appear 
from the book of Genesis that even so late as the 
time of Cain's exile, Adam and Eve had any fe- 
male cHldren; yet in a subsequent paragraph, 
which covers his entire life, we arc told that Adam 
lived nine hundred and thirty years, and "begat 
sons and dauglters." The sacred records trace the 
events of patriarchal history, and the age of the 
world from Adam to Noah, through a period of 
2000 yeai-3 ; they give us the intermediate names 
of Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, 
Methusfileh, and Lamech ; but the most we know 
of the female descendants of any of them is the 
bald record that " they begat sons and AmgUera." 
That the wife of Cain could not have been the 
daughter of Adam and Eve is entirely destitute 
of proof. The supposition assumes that the nar- 
rative contains an account of ail the children of 
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our flrat parents ; while this was by no means ne- 
cessary to the objects of the writer, or the accu- 
racy of the ifarrative. There is no intimation in 
the narrative itself that our first parents had no 
daughters before Cain's exile, or none between his 
exile and his marriage. He was banished during 
the life of his parents, and not until about one 
hundred and thirty years after their creation ; so 
that there was abundant time for them to have a 
numerous and dispersed progeny before the mar- 
riage of Cain. Though the Scriptures do not in- 
form us when that marriage took place, they give 
no intimation that it did not take place previous 
to his banishment ; but on the other hand speak 
of " his wife" as one well known to the family of 
Adam, and as one who, as such, had been familiai'ly 



In opposition to the hypothesis on which we 
are animadverting, it may be remarked, that the 
narrative in the book of Genesis cannot fairly re- 
ceive any other fair construction than that Adam 
was the first created of the race. It is compendi- 
ous, but perfectly explicit. It is a narrative of the 
creation in its beautiful and divine order ; first the 
commingled materials which formed the heavens 
and the earth — then light — then the firmament — 
then the sea and the dry land — then the vegeta- 
ble world— then the sun, moon, and stars — then 
fishes and fowl — then cattle, and creeping things, 
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and beast of the earth — and last of all man, the 
first created man, as tlie crown of the creation and 
the parent of the race. Do we want anything 
more than thia to satisfy us that the first male and 
female ever created were Adam and Eve ? If so, 
we have it in the fact that they were invested with 
universal dominion, and that to them the com- 
mand was given, " Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the eartW — not inhabited and replen- 
ished by a prior race, but to be inhabited and re- 
plenished by the new created-pair. ■ Besides ; if 
there were a prior race, where are they ? Who 
are they ? And what has become of this anomalous 
race of human beings, so separated from the race 
of Adam, that they hail from a different ancestry, 
and amid all the interlacing of the nations are not 
mentioned in the word of God, and have preserved 
no tradition of their origin ? In addition to this, 
the SoripPwres ect^essl/y assert that Adam was 
the first Ttirni. '■'■^hefi/rst man Adam was made a 
living soul ; the last Adam a quickening spirit :" 
— -"The fi/fst man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven." 

In proof of the common origin of the race, it 
may be again remarked that the Scriptures aftrih- 
ute to them all the same comm.on properties. In 
the question we are considering, due weight is to 
be given to the fact, that in their view of the na- 
tions, the Scriptures take a wide survey. There 
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is not a distinct, or a mingled people on the face 
of tlie eartli, known to the records of ethnology, 
certainly not then in its infant state, whose history 
they do not trace, or of whom they do not give 
some intimation. They have respect to the entire 
race of man, and overlook no part of it. To a 
great extent, the Bible is definite in its notices of 
the nations, and where it is not thus definite, it 
speaks of them as " all the ends of the earth," and 
as " dwelling afar off upon the sea." People of 
every age of time, of every longitude and zone, 
rmder every form of government, and in all their 
diversities of descent, color, language and habits, 
are comprised in the descriptions, or allusions of 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles. 
The same dissimilarities in the various races of 
men existed at the time the Scriptures were writ- 
ten which have existed since, and which exist at 
the present day. It is not a little marvellous that 
a man distinguished for learning should hazard 
the bold assertion, that " the colored races are no- 
where alluded to by the sacred writers." Most 
abundantly do they allude to them. They speak 
of Ethi<ypia^ and they refer to its different fami- 
lies. Moses and the prophets were not unac^ 
qaaJnted with the imbrowned inhabitants of 
Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia ; nor with the darker 
inhabitants of the interior and equatorial regions, 
They were Ethiopian princes who, at various 
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timee, occupied the throne of the Pharaohs ; an 
Ethiopian, princess is mentioned by St. Luke in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; the inhabitants of! Ethi- 
opia were "better tnown to the Hebi'ews than they 
are even to ourselves. Did Professor Agassiz 
never read of a Cushite chieftain whose name was 
Nimrod ? Did he never hear of a Cushite woman 
who was the daughter of Jethro ? or of a Cushite 
invader of Judah in the days of Asa ? or of " re- 
covering the remnant left from Cush ?" or of the 
Ethiopian slave belonging to the household of 
king Zedetiah ? or of " Ethiopia stretching out 
her hands unto God S" or of the glorious things 
spoken of Zion, in the day when it shall be said, 
"Behold Philistia and Tyre,' with S/^w^^(^ ; this 
man was born there ?" Or does he suppose the 
sacred writers knew nothing of the peculiarities 
of this people, when they demand, " Can the Ethi- 
opian, change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?" 
The Cush and the Ethiopia of the Scriptures are 
the same ; Cush is always rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint translators Ethiopia, The historical fact 
is, that the word Ethiopian denoted the negro 
race. So the Greeks used it ; to " wash the Ethi- 
opian white," was with them a proverbial expres- 
sion applied to a hopeless attempt. They were 
the darkest race of people known to the Greeks, 
and in earlier times to the Hebrews. Yet the 
Scriptures everywhere speak of this race of men, 
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wlio, in configuration, color, and constitutional pe- 
culiarity., are the very antipodes of tlie white 
races, as possessing a common humanity with them. 
No fact is more obvious, than that whatever there 
be in one portion of the world that constitutes its 
inhabitants human, that the Scriptures decide be- 
longs to the inhabitants of every other portion. 

We know from an investigation of the laws 
of nature, and from the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the human frame, that all the varieties 
of the race, many as they are, and not a few of 
them from their immingling with other varieties 
almost imperceptible in degree, possess the same 
physical properties. In the structure of his body, 
and in that physical organization which distin- 
guishes him from every other species of animab, 
man is the same being in Labrador and South 
Wales, on the Caucasian mountains, and on the 
burning sands of Africa. Change his condition ; 
transplant him from his natural soil and climate ; 
take him in the wilds of the forest, or under the 
culture of civilized and polished life ; and he has 
everywhere the characteristics which designate 
the same species. These characteristics are ob- 
vious, striking, and permanent, even to the num- 
ber of teeth and bones, the number and arrange- 
ment of the muscles, and the digestive, circulatory, 
secretory, and respiratory organs. There is no dif- 
ference in these particulars which has as yet been 
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detected among tlie different races ; there is the 
same uniformity in the white and black, the Mon- 
golian, the Malay, and the American. They are 
all omniverous, and capable of living on all kinds 
of food, and of inhabitmg all climates ; while all 
have the same period of gestation, the same slow 
growth, are subject to the same diseases, possess 
the same average longevity, and in all their varie- 
ties, and in every shade of amalgamation, produce 
a fertile olfepring. 

It is now a well-ascertained fact, that animals of 
different species are incapable of producing and per-, 
petuating themselves. Our learned countryman. 
Dr. Bachman, has shown, with a force of testimony 
that cannot be resisted, that in no instance has a 
fertile progeny arisen from the amalgamation of 
distinct species. Prichard, in his work on the Nat- 
ural History of Man, mentions that Dr. Wagner, 
of Germany, has proved by the dissection of ani- 
mals of mixed blood, that nature has interposed 
in the anatomical structure of hybrids, an absolute 
barrier to their reproduction. Yet the proof is 
abundant from the Scriptures, that the different 
varieties of the race mingle without limit, and re- 
produce indefinitely. They do not fail to crimi- 
nate the illicit intercourse of the sexes who form 
different varieties of the race, as the prohibited 
intercourse with beings who are human, and be- 
longing to the same species. 
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The more important properties, and those which 
the Scriptures dwell upon as characteristics of the 
race, are man's intellectual and moral nature, and 
his indestructible immortality. Indeed, this whole 
subject is important, chiefly for its moral ends, and 
in relation to man's responsibility as a being who 
is Tvwmath in all the varieties of his descent. It is 
a spiritual nature which he possesses. lie is a per- 
cipient, thinking, willing existence. He has rea- 
son and coi^cience. He possesses a mind which 
is capable of progress and expansion ; he is so far 
a religious being, that he possesses a sense of right 
and wrong, is capable of holiness and happiness, 
and of wickedness and misery. He was formed 
for immortality, and is constituted the deputed 
lord of this lower creation. These are high pre- 
rogatives, but they belong to man wherever he is 
found ; the Scriptures everywhere attribute them 
to aU the races, of every variety on the face of the 
globe. 

In the next place, the Scriptures represent (M 
the varieties of the race as having a common inter- 
est in the truths which they reveal. No matter 
from what proximate parentage he is descended, 
or what his peculiarities of form and color, they 
look upon man as the subject of God's moral gov- 
ernment, and as having an interest in his re- 
vealed truth. The great truths of the Bil)]e are 
man's apostasy and God's redemption ; while, as 
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the consequence, or rather as part and parcel of 
these revelations, they disclose to us man's aecount- 
ability, and his final and irrevocable award to the 
retributious of eternity. They speak of him as a 
transgressor, but as the prisoner of hope ; enjoying 
a reprieve from condemnation, living under the 
mediatorial reign of mercy, and to whom the offer 
of salvation is made on revealed conditions. In 
all these particulars, so descriptive of what is ex- 
clusively human, the Bible addresses itself equally, 
and with equal appropriateness, to all the varieties 
of the race. It requires that the same instruction 
should be given to them all ; the same obligation 
enforced ; the same offers of mercy proclaimed ; 
and the same divine solicitude for their salvation 
made known. It requires that the same class of 
motives, drawn from truth and duty, from all that 
is authoritative in the divine government, and all 
that is persuasive in the tenderness of infinite love, 
be urged upon all men as inducements to accept 
its great salvation. It tells them that this day of 
grace and hope terminates at death ; that none 
may look for a subsequent opportunity of repent- 
ance ; that then the righteous hath hope, and the 
wicked is driven away in his wickedness ; and that 
after death is the final and irrevocable sentence to 
heaven, or hell. Just look at these leading truths. 
Is it of human sinfulness that the Scriptures speak ; 
they speak of man wherever he is found, of every 
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form of humanity in all its varieties, of Jew and 
Gentile, slave and freeman : " All tave sinned and 
come short of the glory of God." Is it of the sal- 
vation by Christ ; their language is, " For if hy one 
man's offence death reigned by one ; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness, shall reign in life Inj Om, 
Jesus OhristP If there be a truth they state with 
clearness, it is the ruined condition of the race 
from the apostasy of the first man ; and with the 
same clearness its blessed counterpart, the salvation 
by Christ. They require that " the gospel be 
preached to evei'y creatwre" and affirm that "ac- 
cording to the commandment of the everlasting 
God, it is made Imown to all nations for the obe- 
dience of faith." Is it of repentance they speak ; 
their language is, " God now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent." Or do they lift the veil 
of future things, and tell of the resurrection both 
of the just and the unjust ; their language is, " All 
that are in their graves shall hear his voice and 
come forth ;" " The sea gave up the dead which 
were in it, and death and hell delivered up the 
dead which were in them ;" " As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ, shall aU be made alive." And when 
they speak of the judgment, they say, " I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God ;" we shall 
" all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ;" 
" Every one of ■us shall give an account of himself 
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before God ;" " Christ shall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing and his kingdom." 

There are phrases here which certainly include 
all the varieties of the race, and which regard the 
race itself as one. What is there of humanity 
that is not comprehended in the word, Christ? 
"Who shall shut out Christ from the great brother- 
hood of man, when be stands as the God-man Me- 
diator, as embodying humanity, and as the brother 
of the race — stands in the very centre of the 
stream of time, bound alike to the first and the 
last man ? And who that is human has not these 
characteristics — that he is a fallen sinner — that his 
only hope is in the gospel of the grace of God — and 
that the federal personages by which he is bound 
to these great realities, are on the one hand the 
first, and on the other the second Adam ? Perish 
the infidel thought that there is any portion of 
the human race, who are so isolated from the 
common parentage as to be cut off from all access to 
the common Saviour ! Surely wherever' man is 
found, the relation he bears to the Saviour of men 
identifies him with Adam's posterity. If there 
was a prior race, or if there be any other race, the 
Scriptures nowhere give the least intimation of it. 
If there be such a race, it is one not affected by 
Adam's apostasy ; nor have they any interest in 
the Redeemer of his descendants ; nor do they 
come within the sphere of the commission given to 
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those who preach his gospel ; nor may it be 
preached to them ; nor are they entitled to any 
of its promises or hopes ; nor have any lot nor 
part in this matter. Do the Scriptures anywhere 
recognize such a race ? We can understand why 
it was that such a man as Voltaire should advocate 
the doctrine of a variety of races, because his ob- 
ject was to invalidate the truth of the Sacred 
Writings ; but it is not easy for us to understand, 
why professed believers in the Sacred Scriptures 
should be the advocates of this doctrine, and urge 
in favor of it the established laws of science. We 
marvel not a little at the inconsistency which puts 
the question upon such an issue. It becomes such 
writers, as men of science, if not as Christians, to 
show, with some precision, what those distinctive 
differences in the race are, which necessarily give 
men a different origin ; from what, and how many, 
different sources they have originated; and how, 
in the dispensation of the gospel, we are to dis- 
criminate them from the descendants of Adam. 
When they have done this, we, in our turn, will 
undertake, to show that those very lines of demar- 
cation are distinctly recognized in the Scriptm-es, 
not as characteristics of a different origin, but as 
belonging to those who are the descendants of the 
same pair, and as component parts of the one great 
family to all of whom the Scriptures address the 
truths and hopes of the common salvation. 
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This leads me to another and a distinct topic, 
which is, that m th&i/r references to the various na- 
tions, amd tribes of men, and in aU their diversities^ 
the SoripPiires do vnfact i/race their genealogy to one 
common, parentage. The common objection to the 
doctrine we are advocating 19, that men are so 
widely diffused over the earth, that it is irrational 
to suppose them to have originated from a common 
centre. Man is found everywhere ; and in varie- 
ties so numerous, so great, and so permanent, that 
it is more consistent with analogy to suppose him 
to have originated from different sources, than to 
have sprang from the same source. If we were 
to answer this objection on philosophical princi- 
ples merely, we would undertake to show with 
Dr. Pickering, "on zoological grounds, that the 
human family is foreign to the American conti- 
nent." It has been shown, as we judge, from the 
migratory habits of man, and from the facilities 
and motives to his migration, that it is no absurd, 
nor unnatural hypothesis, that he migrated from 
that portion of the earth which the Scriptures 
assign as the place of his creation. The theory of 
Professor Agassiz is that men are traceable to 
different creations, as they inhabit different zoologi- 
cal regions, or zones. Yet it might be shown, that 
large districts of country, comprising different 
zones, are inhabited by tribes and nations which 
all ethnological writers trace to the same common 
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stock. This theory has "been well tested hy a re- 
cent reviewer in o«r own country.* Within the 
American continent, says this searching writer, 
" are f<mp provinces, reaching through a greater 
extent of ehmate than any other body of land 
upon the globe can supply — from the north star 
to the southern cross — occupied through all its 
length by one aboriginal race. This American 
race, whose distribution over four zoological prov- 
inces is not questioned, affords the most convincing 
proof of the utter futility of this attempt to con- 
nect each race of men whose limits are naturally 
circumscribed with a particular organized province. 
It is not like the Atteo race, of no real foundation 
in nature ; nor like the Mongol^ of undecided ex- 
tent ; nor like the Mcday^ mingled throughout its 
extent with other races ; nor like the negro, 
blended in every direction with other and related 
tribes. It is of almost jp we Uood^ and is limited in 
every direction by the ocean, which cuts it off 
from all association. "f This fact alone is a perfect 
confutation of the Professor's theory, and a perfect 
refutation of his whole argument. 

But our concern is more with the argument 
as it is presented in the Scriptures. The genea- 
logical tables contained in the Scriptures present 
a remarkable feature in the Sacred Writings. I 

* The New Eiiglander for Oct I860. 

f In proof the commoa oiigta of the American Aborigines, See Stone's 
Life of Bed Jacket 
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call ttem genealogical ; and wliile some of them 
are strictly so, others are rather statements, and 
ethnological sketches, hj which the inhabitants of 
the earth are traced down from earlier to later pe- 
riods. The author of the Book of Genesis fur- 
nishes a succinct history of the inhabitants of the 
earth from the creation to the Deluge, and from 
the Deluge to his own times ; a period of twenty- 
five hundred years, and during which men had 
greatly multipKed, and foimed different clans, and 
large and powerful nations. -This enumeration 
contains a great variety of the human race; so 
great, that science might be justified in advocating 
the doctrine of a plurality of races from this di- 
versity as it then existed, for as good reasons as 
justify the doctrine at the present day. There 
were the same diversities of color and form ; yet 
it will not be questioned, that Moses traces them 
to a common origin ; with all their diversity, there 
was the same lineal descent from Adam and from 
Noah. It would be an instructive work on eth- 
nology which should follow in the track of Moses, 
and trace up the different nations of the earth to 
the point where he left them, and show that all the 
great branches of the race sprang from Noah's three 
eons. We may be pardoned for suggesting that 
this threefold classification is the more natural one. 
Cuvier, in substance, retains it, and divides the race 
into three varieties, Caucasian, Mongolian, and 
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Ethiopian. Blumenbach, and his classification has 
been more generally received, makes five varieties, 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the American, the 
Negi-o, and the Malay. This classification appears 
to us objectionable on many accounte ; nor is it at 
once comprehended by the ordinary reader. Nor 
is that classification of one of our learned country- 
men less objectionable, by which he designates the 
varieties as the Shemitic species, the Japhetic, the 
Ishmaelitic and the Canaanitic species. These 
two latter classifications separate what God has 
historically joined together. Philologists have 
traced the languages of the eai'th to the laaguagea 
originally spoken by the descendants of Shem, 
Ham and Japheth ; would not the work of the eth- 
nologist be facilitated by thus classifying the great 
varieties of the race ? 

Would it be impracticable to define with very 
considerable precision the branches of the 87iemr 
iMc .family, or the descendants of Shem ? Moses 
traces his descendants down to Abraham; and 
from Abraham are traced all the varieties of the 
Jews proper, all the ramifications of MoaUte and 
Ammonite origin, and the stUl greater varieties 
descended from Bagw through Ishmael, forming 
as his descendants did one of the most extensive 
empires in the world ; extending themselves over 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and civilized Africa— pen- 
etrating Europe and invading Tartary — overma- 
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ning Spain and tte larger islands of the Mediter- 
ranean — ^reacHng from the Ganges to the Atlantic, 
and from the Pyrenees to the deserts of Africa— 
combming the scattered Saracen tribes, every- 
where marked hy peculiarities and customs of 
their own, a people " dwelhng in the presence of 
their brethren," and proclaiming their descent 
from the archer in the wilderness of Paran. The 
ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Ophir were all the descendants of Shem. H we 
carefully compare the ethnological portions of 
the Book of Genesis with the ethnological por 
tions of the Krst Book of Chronicles, we may col- 
lect no small amount of knowledge in regard to 
this portion of the human race. 

Though not without its difficulties, there is still 
less embarrassment in tracmg the descendants of 
Ham. They had a different destiny from the de- 
scendants of Shem. For the unnatural, unfflial, 
and foul sin of their father, they were the ac- 
cureed race, and doomed to be "the servant of 
servants," to the descendants of Shem and Japheth. 
Nothing is more obvious than that this race must, 
in some way, be kept so distinct from the other 
races, that this curse could be visibly executed. 
Without some line of demarcation, either physical 
or geographical, or both, the frequent intermar- 
riages between these races would have gradually 
blotted out their predicted isolation, and rendered 
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the descendants of Ham, in tlie progress of time, 
undistinguished from the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth. We Imow from all history and observar 
tion, that there is a race of men -who possess strong 
specific differences of color and features ; that th^e 
differences have prevailed from the earliest times, 
and that, let them he removed to whatever por- 
tion of the earth, and live mider whatever re^men 
they may, these specific differences exist still. 
Ham had four sons, and they were early assigned 
to a well-defined portion of the earth. 6WA was 
the oldest, and as we have already seen, was but 
another name for Ethiopia. Mizraim was the 
second son; he peopled Egypt; Egypt is called. 
the Iwnd of Mkiravm. Cimaan, the youngest, early 
occupied Palestine ; but this fair land was reserved 
for the posterity of Shem, and the idolatrous Car 
naanites were conquered by Joshua, and driven 
into Egypt, where they founded Carthage. Ham. 
is supposed to have settled in Egypt, together 
with his son Mizraim, Egypt is called the land 
of Ham, not only by ancient historians, but in the 
Old Testament. The Greeks called it Egypt ; but 
its proper name in the Hebrew Scriptures is Miz- 
raim. The Libyans, inhabiting a country in Af- 
rica, west of Egypt, were the descendants of Leha- 
bim, one of Mizraim's sons. Phut, another of the 
sons of Ham, occupied Africa also, and by the Sep- 
tuagiut translators, is identified with the Libyans. 
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They are associated witli Cush and Lud and Egypt ; 
and the evidence preponderates in favor of their 
occupying the Barbary coast. Fi'om Cash de- 
scended those who are more appropriately called 
the Ethiopian race. A colony of them early re- 
moved from the land of Shinar, and settled in 
that part of Africa which lies south of Egypt, in 
the western pai't of the continent, and bounded on 
the north by the Great Desert. Africa was peo- 
pled by the sons of Ham. All the other races, 
which have from time to time inhabited it, were 
not indigenous races. Africa is not, we are sorry 
to say, their permanent residence ; for they are 
found everywhere; in India, in China, in Japan, 
among the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, in 
the islands of the Indian and West Indian oceans, 
and in North and South America. But, though 
thus scattered, they are known as the race of 
Ham. Yet, strange to say, it is with this peculiar 
variety of the human race, so easily traced to one 
of the sons of Noah, that naturalists find the great- 
eat difficulty in allowing to belong to the com- 
mon family of man. 

The descendants of Japheili comprise the Cau- 
casian, or white races, scattered over the earth, 
dwelHng in the tents of Shem, inhabiting a large 
portion of the finer parts of the habitable globe, 
and comprising the most civilized and powerful 
nations. They peopled the northern parts of Asia 
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and all Europe, including the ancient Persians, 
Scythians, Celts, Greeks, Romans and Gauls, the 
various Gothic and Teutonic and Tartar races, and 
those insular portions of the earth in Lesser Asia 
and Europe which are described in the Scriptures 
as the " isles of the Gentiles." Japheth had seven 
sons. From Gomer descended the ancient Galar 
tians, the Trojans of the Hellespont, the Phry- 
gians, the inhabitants of the Axanian islands, or 
the coasts of the Eusine, the Gomerians, or early 
Germans of the Danube, and from Germany spread 
themselves into Gaul. The ancient Britons, too, 
as well as our own Saxon ancestors, were the 
descendants of Japheth, through his first-bora son 
Gomer. The descendants of his second son, Ma- 
gog^ I have not the means of tracing more exten- 
sively than to leara they were- the Scythians, the 
Tartars and the Goths, who overran the Roman 
empire. Madai^ his third son, was the ancestor 
of the Medes and the Samaritans. From Javan, 
the fourth son, descended the inhabitants of Cili- 
cia, Tarshish, Chittim, the ancient Dorians, and 
the islands lying between Europe and Asia, or 
what the prophet Ezeldel calls " the ides of MU- 
shdl'' — the Elisje Pontus, or the Hellespont, and the 
colonies of Tarshish. Tuha^, a/nd Meshech^ the 
fifth and sixth sons, names so often united in the 
sacred writings, spread themselves over Cappado- 
cia and Armenia, ancient Albania, and, according 
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to the propliet Ezekiel, carried on an extensive 
slave-trade with Tyre. Wells, in his Historical 
Geography of the Old Testament, says that the 
Spaniards have a tradition that they are descend- 
ants from Tubal ; for they were the Asiatic Iberi. 
The Muscovites were a colony descended from Me- 
shech. Of Tyras, the youngest son of Japheth, it 
ia generally agreed that he was the progenitor of 
the ancient Thracians, and first settled in the 
country of Thrace, and spread over the north 
side of the Euxine sea.* 

The thought is not always present to those ad- 
vocates of the doctrine' of plurality of races who 
profess to submit to the teachings of the Scriptures, 
that these writings refer to a very great nvmber 
of distinct nations and tribes of men, to aU of 
which they not only ascribe a common origin, but, 
notwithstanding all their varieties, and all these 
gradations of difference, historically trace them to 
a common parentage in one of the sons of Noah. 
If these historic facte lay unembarrassed by local 
differences in the mind of the sacred historian, 
why should these differences be perplexing to us ? 

The ethnological sketching of the sacred wri- 
ters, subsequent to the days of Moses, while it is 
far from being full, is also far from being impov- 

" See Well's Hiat Geog. of ilie Old Test, vol, 1— Tlie ConwcentarieB— 
Calmel's Diclioaary — und ^me valuable bint^ from Lempriere's Class. 
Diet, by AnthoQ — Bedford's Chronology. 
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erished and bald. There are so many scraps of 
history and ethnology, scattered throughout the 
classics and classic historians, as well as throughout 
some of the larger commentaries on the Scriptures, 
the more valuable biblical and biographical dic- 
tionaries and charts of history,* that it demands 
no great credulity, even independently of the sa- 
cred writings, to adopt the conclusion, that the 
various races of men may, in fact, be traced to a 
common origin. The great outlines of this descent 
are in some good degree obvious ; nor are they 
obliterated by the unnumbered crossings of blood 
which a^ign some portions of the earth to two, or 
even more proximate races. Nor do we entertain 
a doubt, that with the rapid progress of scientific 
knowledge, the more thorough research into the 
natural history of our race, and a more extended 
acquaintance with the descent, and immingled pop- 
ulation of the nations, facts will abundantly illus- 
trate and confirm the Mosaic narrative in regard 
to the origin of mankind. 

The only consideration that detracts from the 
force of this general outline is, that it is necessarily 

* See u most valuable depoalter^ of facte eotitled Atlas imd Tabellen, 
Ac, by Frederieh Kruee, Leipsig ; also the Anrmlea AiUiqmtatis. or Oxford 
CSironological Tables of Accient EQatory, eyiichronistieally and ethnologi- 
cally arranged. Also Atlas HisloHque ei Ohronologiqiie, A. JaJTy Do 
Manoy ; in tlie Astor Library. 

Not a few valuable hints on this topie may Ise also gathered ftom 
Hallam's Literature of Europe. 
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SO imperfect. The different nations are so immin- 
gled, that is difficult to trace them with precision 
to their national origin. But does not this fact 
itself confirm the general argument ? Does it not 
show that the farther back we trace the origin of 
the nations, the more we find these streams com- 
mingled, and issuing from the same fountain? 
Even the Jews themselves are not a perfectly un- 
mingled race. It would be a remarkable fact, if 
not an unaccountable one, that so few of the natioi^ 
of the earth have been able to retain with cer- 
tdnty the knowledge of their distinct origin, if 
they originated from as many new creations, as 
their zoological zones. Upon the hypothesis that 
they are all descended from one common origin, this 
is perfectly natural, and just what might be looked 
for. The different branches became gradually more 
and more ramified from their very growth. Ne- 
cessity, policy, their own arrangement and choice, 
dispersed them over the earth so widely, that 
while the main trunk and the principal branches 
are visible, it requires a minutene^ of inspection, 
a microscopic view, of which the human mind is 
not capable, to affirm with certainty, amid the ten 
thousand graftings, to which of the main branches 
the more remote and dense twigs and foliage be- 
long. This general fact is ascertained, that all 
tradition, monuments, hieroglyphical writing, and 
history, point to a common origin of the race. 
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Science is bound by all lier own laws, if she insists 
on a plurality of sources, to prove what those 
sources are. This she has not done ; this she can- 
not do. She is pressed with this difficulty, and 
does not attempt what she knows is impossible. 
Yet, as the lawyers would say, the onus probandi 
lies upon her. According. to all the laws of fair 
reasoning, her bold affirmative that the different 
races proceeded from different sources, we call 
upon her to support, by defining at least some of 
those sources. To speak with the confidence with 
which Agassiz has spoken, and then retire from 
the field in his own covert way, is presumption 
and not science. The Mosaic history never was 
palmed upon the world ; there is every reason to 
place the fullest confidence in its representations. 

I remark also, that the Scriptures ^spressly af- 
jwTn^ that the entire race of tnefti, with all thevr va- 
rieties^ have one and the same origin. They do 
not leave ua to deduce this doctrine from their 
great draign and object merely, nor from their 
ethnological records ; they explicitly instruct ua 
that Adam and Eve were the parents of the race. 
In Genesis it is written, " Let us make Tnan- in our 
own image, after our own likeness ; and let them, 
have dominion." The plural verb here shows that 
the word man, or Adam, is employed collectively, 
as equivalent to mankind. Afterwards it is writ- 
ten, " And God created the ma/n, in his own image ; 
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in the image of Grod created lie him ; male and 
female created he tkemP 

The application of male and female to the 
Admn, and the plural pronoun, at the end of the 
verse, show that the name is used generically, or to 
denote the first of manlm/nd. Kor may it be de- 
nied that the word Adam k often used in the Old 
Testament be an appellative noun for the species, 
and in this collective sense denotes mankind — the 
human race. Was not this then the germ, the 
original stock? In chap. iii. v. 20, we have the 
following declaration, " And Adam called his 
wife's name Eve" — life — "because she was the 
mother of all Imvng^'' Was she not the mother of 
the whole human race % The scriptural account 
of the flood proves incontestably the same fact. 
By that catastrophe we are told that " all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth" — " every man — 
every living substance, both man and cattle" — and 
that "Noah only remained and they that were 
with him in the ark." Where were those who, as 
Professor Agassiz supposes, were descended from 
other pairs ? And then again, by what evasion can 
the subsequent declaration be set aside, that of the 
three sons of Noah " was the whole ea/fth over- 
spread ?" In the book of Deuteronomy it is af- 
firmed, that " when God divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when he separated the sons of 
Adam, he set the bounds of the people according 
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to tte number of the childi'en of Israel." Are not 
the dimded noMons here called the sotis of Adam ? 
The prophet Malachi, also, writing four thousand 
years after the creation, demands, " And did he not 
make one? And wherefore oTie; that he might 
seek a godly seed?" In the 17th ch. of the Acta 
of the Apostles, Paul addresses the learned men 
of Athens hi the following language: God that 
made the world, "hath made of one blood aU 
natioTis of men, for to dwell on the face of the 
earth, and determined the hounds of their habita- 
tion." Does not this declaration assert that God 
formed the whole race of men of one family ; and 
that, however widely scattered, and by whatever 
external varieties they may be distinguished, these 
diversities, and this different locality, are consistent 
with their common parentage ?* Can language be 
more plain or more decisive, than such statements 
as these ? In view of such declarations, what be- 
comes of the hypoth^^ of that class of Christian 
writers, who would fain have us believe that the 
Scriptures have reference only to the Caucasian 
race ; and that other races of men exist who were 
of a different origin from the posterity of Adam ? 
If the earth is " replenished" and peopled from one 
common pair ; if " all the living," and the " di- 

* The Bummaiy maimer in which Professor Agaasia dispogea of this 
passage is as Buramarily disposed of bj an able Mid characteristic Eeview in 
the Biblical Bepertory for Oct. 1350. 
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vided nations," and " all nations of men" have this 
common parentage, this natural descent, this blood 
relationship ; where is the tribe, or family, or man, 
be he Greek or Jew, Ethiopian or Caucasian, mon- 
arch or slave, that hails not from the same primo- 
genitors ? 

There is one more consideration in favor of the 
unity of the race, which r^ta, also, originally on 
the testimony of the Scriptures. The last enumer- 
ation gives us 3664 known languages now in the 
world. Yet the Bible teaches us that ^elanguages 
of the earth had a common origin. At the time 
of the division of the nations after the flood, " the 
whole earth was of one language, and one speech." 
At the building of the tower of Babel, God con- 
founded their language, and thereby more effect- 
ually scattered them abroad. It is generally 
agreed, that the Hebrew language was the primi- 
tive language of men ; and that it was retained 
among the draeendants of Heber long before the 
calling of Abraham. The immediate descendants 
of Abraham probably spoke the Chaldaic tongue, 
as he was from Chaldea ; or if that nation spoke 
the Hebrew language, there is no doubt of the 
fact that they no longer preserved it in its pu- 
rity after they were carried captive to Babylon ; 
for there it became mixed with the language of 
■the Chaldeans. The Chaldee, or Chaldaic, is said 
to comprise the Aramean, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
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Samaritan, and Coptic ; while these are said to be 
linked by unquestionable affinities with all the 
languages spoken by the great Indo-European 
and Shemitie races. The Japhetic race, scattered 
throughout Asia Minor, the northern parts of Asia, 
and all Europe, including the Celtic and Teutonic 
familiea, had a different language, while their rad- 
ical words are proved to have been essentially the 
same, and the difference between this family of 
languages and that of the Shemitie family, consists 
in its inflections and combinations. The Greek 
language is formed on the same radical words as 
the Celtic and Teutonic languages ; while the af- 
finities between the Latin and the Teutonic show 
that they are of the same origin. It is admitted, 
too, that the Sanscrit, or ancient language of India^ 
the parent of all the dialects in the great Peninsula, 
is radically from the same stock as the Greek and 
Latin. The modem Italian, Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese are all from the Latin, retaining some 
words of Celtic, and Carthaginian, and Gothic 
origin. The German, Belgian, Anglo-Saxon, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish languages are all of Gothic pa^ 
rentage. The languages of the Chinese, of Poly- 
nesia, and original America, belong to the same 
group with the languages of northern Asia, and 
of parts of northern Europe. " In proportion as a. 
careful inquiry has penetrated into the past, the 
streams of speech have been traced upward to 
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their points of divergence from their parent chan- 
nels; while these channels have been found to 
converge and unite in a common source." Nor ia 
this any inconsiderable witness to the common 
origin of the nations which speak them. If we 
have good evidence of the common origin of all 
languages, we have good evidence in confirmation 
of the Mosaic account of the unity of the race. 

It appears to us that there is no small temerity 
in the hypothesis, that there are other races of 
men, of a different origin from the posterity of 
Adam, and some weakness in the considerations 
by which it is supported. Its authors are too 
clearly under the influence of their romantic love 
of theory, rather than inflexible love of truth. 
For humanity's sake, we hope better things of hu- 
man science. We are alarmed at such things, l^t 
they prove the incipient step to a more arrogant 
infidelity. 

We have not, in this discussion, except inciden- 
tally, designed to present the philosophical argu- 
ment in favor of the common origin of mankind. 
Few questions have been more ably or more abun- 
dantly discussed upon the mere principles of nat- 
ural science. In adverting to these discussions, 
one fact is quite obvious, that if we once wander 
from the unity of the race, we know not where to 
stop. Our distinguished countiyman. Dr. Picker- 
ing, himself an eminent naturalist, and employed 
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by the government in tie scientific corps of the 
Exploring Expedition, which sailed around the 
world, has written ably on this general subject, 
and sums up his views in the following sentence: 
" There is, I conceive, no middle ground between 
the admission of eleven distinct species in the hu- 
man family, and the reduction to one ;" while a 
still later writer affirms, that " if there be five dif- 
ferent sources, he sees not why there must not be 
five hundred." The all-wise Disposer of the human 
race has assigned to natural causes their appropri- 
ate agency, in the varieties of our race, but he has 
limited their power ; and when the naturalist ex- 
pects to find a solution for all the varieties in the 
sole agency of natural causes, he finds himself at 
fault. There are anomalies which natural science 
does not account for; our true resort is to the 
word of God. Our convictions are continually 
strengthenmg, that the laws of natural science, on 
this, as well as every subject, the more they are 
known, confer abundant honor on the sacred 
Scriptures. 

And on this firm basis of God's word do we 
rest the question. There is no safety, no true sci- 
ence, but in the scriptural account of the origin 
of the human family. The subject is one of Ms- 
tory^ and not of natural science. God is the author 
of the race, and he has plainly indicated its origin. 
He has given man a physical constitution fitted to 
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all climates, and fitted to produce tiose varieties 
wHch are adapted to tleir condition, their wants, 
and their responsibilities. Man goes everywhere, 
and everywhere carries with him his distinctive 
humanity, and therefore his obligations to God 
and his fellow-men. 

It is a mischievous, an infidel thought, that we 
may look upon any portion of the human family 
as a distinct race from ourselves, and not entitled 
to our love and sympathy. There are no diversi- 
ties which do not carry with them the evidence 
of their common humanity, and enforce its claims. 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth are still impersonated 
in the different nations of men; but they are 
brethren ; there should be no strife between them. 
The weak may not envy the strong; nor the 
strong oppress the weak. The polished and the 
rude, the black and the white, the master and the 
slave, the rich and the poor, meet together ; the 
Lord is the Maker of them all. The things in 
which they differ are neither so many nor so im- 
portant as those in which they agree. All are 
creatures of the same God ; descended from the 
same ancestry ; fallen by their iniquity ; subject- 
ed to the same wants and trials ; if saved, saved 
by the same grace. AH are bom to die, destined 
to the same final account, and heirs of a deathless 
immortality. Tried by such standards, we see the 
true and proper value of the race; while thus 
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tried, all the varieties that are incidental to their 
existence in the present world, vanishes away. It 
behooves us to take heed, lest with the spirit of the 
first murderer we say, " Am I my brother's keep- 
er ?" " No man," saith the Apostle, " ever hateth 
his own flesh." It was a powerful appeal once 
uttered by Wilberforce in behalf of an abused and 
crushed people, " Am I not a man and a brother ?" 
Bom under whatever skies, and however degraded 
their condition, rnen^ and became they are ineii, 
are all linked together by these fraternal bonds. 
" Love worketh no ill to his neighbor." Unkind- 
ness and revenge, oppression and injury, desolation 
and bloodshed, do not rest in the bosom of love. 
There is no poison of asps under her lips ; she has 
no venomous breath, and no deadly sting. She 
mingles no bitter ingredients in the cup of man, 
and no poison with his joys. She plants no thorns 
in his path, and never blights the verdure of his 
hopes. 'N"ay, she knows no cold indifference and 
chUling neglect ; it is no barren heart that beats 
within her warm bosom ; it is light and cheerful- 
ness beaming on the dark places of the earth, and 
making the wilderness blossom as the rose. She 
does not say to the voice of the needy, or to the 
sighing of the prisoner, he is an Indian — he is 
a: poor negro— he belongs to another race. Never 
may men thus lose sight of the obligations of 
humanity, associated as they are by a common 
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origin, common responsibilities, common trials, 
and a common eternity. There is another and a 
better world, where the saved of all nations will 
meet, and the elevated wiU be no more elevated 
than their meaner brethren on the earth, and the 
degraded will be degraded no more. It was a 
rapturous vision beheld by the exded apostle, 
when he said, " And after this I beheld, and lo a 
great multitude which no man could number, of 
all nations, and hmdfeds^ and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes and palms in their 
hands ; and cried with a loud voice saying, Salva- 
tion to our Grod which sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb !" 
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CHAPTEH V. 

€^t /itst ^nraait. 

From nothing did the first man learn so mt 
of God, as from the creation of a " second human 
being with faculties and senses like his own." Al- 
though we have not a detailed narrative of the 
creation of woman, until after the seventh day, 
there is reason to "believe that she was created on 
the same day with man. Both sexes of all organ- 
ized todies, of plants and animals, were created 
together. In his account of the creation of man 
on the sixth day, the sacred historian remai'ts, 
" So Grod created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him ; male and femak 
created he them." In the next paragraph he pro- 
ceeds to say, " And on the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made ; and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made." From these premises, it is the more nat- 
ural conclusion, that the woman was included in 
the creation that was' accomplished on the sixth 
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day. She was not an appendage to the perfected 
creation ; it was not perfect without her. 

Of the manner of her creation we have a more 
full account in a subsequent paragraph. It is in 
the following words : " And the Lord God called 
a deep sleep to fell upon Adam, and he slept : 
and lie took one of his ribs, and closed np the 
flesh instead thereof; and the rih wJdch the Lord 
God had taken from rmm made he a woman?'' 
Man himself was not created out of nothing, as 
was the original chaos ; he was formed out of the 
dust of the earth ; it was a secondary creation 
from a prior existing substance. The creation of 
the woman was also a secondary creation ; she 
was formed from a substance previously existing ; 
not out of the di^t of the earth, but from a por- 
tion of the newly-created man himself " She was 
called woman, because she was taken out of man." 
The intimacy was perfect ; there was oneness be- 
tween them. She was identified with the man ; 
she formed a part of the man ; she was his second 
self. She was not to be either his master or his. 
slave ; but his associate, his equal, imbued with 
the same spirit, possessing interests in common 
with Ijim, aiming at common obj^s, and pursuing 
■^e same jPj;ous com-se of o^egiience and irp^pr- 
tality.' The man originally had no priority except 
in^e single fact, that " Adam was first formed, 
then Eve ;" nor was this ec[«ality disturbed, until 
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she became the first transgressor, and the sentence 
uttered, " thy husband shall rule over thee." 

Woman comprises one half the human race ; the 
birth of males and females is about equal. It has 
been supposed that, taking the aggregate popular 
tion of the globe, males ai'e more numerous than 
female ; and that this surplusage is called for by 
the waste of Itimian life by war, and by those car 
lamities to which the retired habits of females are 
less exposed than the ordinary habits of the male 
population. Yet is it to be observed, that the 
average of human life is not so long among fe- 
males as among males ; and that in Asiatic and 
Mohammedan countries, and in all countries where 
polygamy prevails, there are more females than 
males. There is no good reason to believe that 
the original arrangement of a wise providence in 
the equality of numbers in the different sexes, has 
been seriously disturbed. 

What are the peculiarities of woman ? What 
is the sphere which she is destined to occupy? 
And what are the qualifications which best fit her 
to occupy that sphere ? Let us devote a few mo- 
ments to each of these topics. 

Tti speaking of the peGuUa/ritdes of womcm, we 
are not so bUnd as to suppose that she is faultier. 
She belongs to a fallen race— herself the first 
transgressor. Sy natwre^ she differs not from 
those " every imagination of the thoughts of whose 
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heart is only evil continually." Her sinfulness,- 
like man's, until she is renewed by grace, is strong 
and constant. Her " heart is fully set in her to 
do evil," and in her unrenewed state she does 
nothing to please God. She is " dead in trespasses 
and sins," a " child of wrath even as others." Her 
" neck is as an iron sinew, and her hrow brass." 
There is " no fear of God before her eyes ;" she 
" hates him without a cause." She " casts his law 
behind her back ;" she " sets at naught all his 
counsel, and would none of his reproof." " Of the 
Eock that begat her she is unmindful, and has for- 
gotten the God that formed her." 

Yet we have strong impressions that she pre- 
sents the fairer side of fallen humanity. She has 
excellencies which do not belong to the other sex ; 
they are peculiarities that are obvious, and that 
excite our admiration of the divine wisdom and 
goodness. Man has the advantage over her in 
physical power, and in some int^ectual endow- 
ments; while there are intellectnal endowments 
in which the superiority belongs to her. Her 
powers of patient research and reasoning, and her 
powers of invention, are not equal to those of men ; 
while her perceptions ai-e qflicker than the per- 
ceptions of men; her judgment and common 
sense are more worthy of confidence ; her memory 
is more retentive, her imagination more vivid, her 
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taste more delicate and refined, and her curiosity 
more wakeful. 

Her great and distinctive peculiarity will be 
fotind in the fact, that site lives m Tier affections... 
To this fact, if we mistake not, may be attributed 
her peculiar excellencies and faults. Man lives, iri- 
the world ; he lives amid the contentions of aelf- 
interest and the strife of passion ; his life is bound' 
up in wealth, pleasure, and fa?rie ; nor ig„ he_ ever 
hagpier than when employe4^in guck-^piicsuits 
njost jntensely and most succgS^Blly. Wonian 
has more heart than man ; she was made to love 
anHT>e beloved. 

"Her crown ia in har heart, iioton her head; 
'Sot decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Jot tob. ..en. 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy." 

She may love wealth ; but it is not so much for 
wealth's sake, as for the sake of those she loves. 
She may love pleasure ; but it is more to gratify 
the objects of Jier affection than for her own en- 
joyment. She may be ambitious, and love fame, 
but it is not for hergelf. She is gifted far above 
man in native sweetne^ and gentleness, and in 
the winning graces and charities of the heart. 
" I have observed," says the celebrated traveller 
Ledyard, " That women, in all countries, are civil, 
obliging, tender and humane. I never addressed 
myself to them in the language of decency and 
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friendship, without receiving a decent and friendly 
answer. With man it has often been otherwise. 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden and 
frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, un- 
principled Russia, and the wide-spread regions 
of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, 
wet, or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
to me, and uniformly so. And to add to this vir- 
tue, these actions have been performed in so free 
and kind a manner, that if I was thirsty, I drank 
the sweetest draughts, and if hungry, ate the 
coarsest morsel with a double relish." God has 
given woman this lovely and lovmg na^^ure. §he 
fives and would live in the hearts of others. The 
o^^'ecte of her affection live in her thoughts ; they 
live in her memory, live in her hoj)es and in her 
fears, in her toil and in her repose. She is mor_e 
frank and has fewer imprisoned thoughts than 
man, because her affections govern her. She has 
mor'e eagerness and intensity of character, becaiKe 
her affections are intense. When her affections 
are crossed, she may have a degree of bitterness 
that is not ordinarily possessed by men, because 
her affections are despotic, and her heart would_ 
fain play the tyrant. If her pride is more exact- 
ing, and her vanity more easily flattered; if her_. 
emotions are less impenetrable, and less under the 
control of skill and habit, it is because there are 
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.strong affections witlim her which disdain conceal- 
meni^ and will not brook control. She may love 
cantionaly ; but where she loves, she^oves gxden^ 
She is the creature of affection. Even 
: before her heart is touched by definite at- 
tachments, there are within her bosom strong and 
deep affections, and the unignited materials of at- 
tachment that is warm and ardent. With those 
exceptions in which injury and wrong have driven 
her to desperation, she does not sink beneath this 
high-born excellence. You may bruise and crush 
her ; but it is by brasing and crushing her nn- 
soiled affections. Even then she is perhaps more 
lovely than ever ; just as the sweetest herbs and 
flowers, when bruised, give forth their sweetest 
fragrance. This is her great peculiarity ; in this 
lies her power. Ignorance, or mistake of this- 
amiable trait of her character, has been the source 
of no small portion of the domestic evils and sor- 
rows which have desolated the world. « Not to 
know and not to value this great excellence of her 
nature is to misinterpret and defame her — ^is to 
know nothing of woman. Nor does that man dej 
serve anything better than to be denied the thou- 
sand little attentions and delicacies which flow 
from the strength of her love whose mind is dis- 
ciplined to mock its tenderness. 

Woman is also more §^i::§a^^^ig than ruga. 
There are selfish women ; but it is not so natur^ 
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for woman to be aeWsh ; tleic are more kindly, 
and generous, and noble feelings in her bosom. 
Bhe loves more tban man, and therefore will ^ve 
up more. There is nothing she will not saciififie 
f9r those she Eres. ~ The life of woman is a life of 
seff-denying sacrifloe; the history of woman is the 
fiistory of one who so identifies the interests of 
others with her own, that she seeks her own in 
advancing theirs. Ease, comfort, pride, wealth, 
pleasure, sodety, and_ long-cherished habijs, "all 
she was, and'iSl she is,"she renounces for those she 
loves, dould days of anxiety and sleepless nights, 
could deeds of self-renunciation and mortified 
pride testify, how accumulated would be the testi- 
mony to woman's self-sacriiicing spirit! To feel 
thus, and to conduct thus, is her fkamre. She 
could not have the joy of a clear conscience, she 
would not be happy, she would not be wmtmi, 
without givmg up her own good for the good 
of otliers. 

"Wis not less true that woman is morepatimi in 
mfering than man. The burden of sufi'ering was 
laid upon her at her first apostasy ; and God has 
prepared her to endure it quietly. Her spirit is 
more subdued than the spirit of man. Be the 
suifering bodily or mental, be it poverty, or re- 
proach, or injury, she meets it ; nobly indeed does 
she meet it. I have seen examples of heroic suf- 
fering in woman, that made me envy her lofty 
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bearing. Woman will suffer wrongfally, as man 
will not suffer. I know of but one exception to 
tlie truth of this remark: disa^oinim&nt cuIb 
deeper in woman than in man. It lingers longer ; 
shut up as she is, and excluded from external ex- 
citement, it is brooded over and dwelt upon. She 
may not antic^ate danger with the same un- 
blanched countenance and unmoved nerve and 
muscle as man anticipates it ; she may tremble in 
view of it, and shrink from it more instinctively. 
"Where flight is possible, she will flee from it ; and 
make almost frantic efforts to escape from it. She 
will dart from it like the swallow from the vul- 
ture's beak ; but when it is inevitable, and comes, 
crowding upon her, and when the blow falls, it ia 
not woman's heart that is the first to complain. 

"Woman is likewise tnore sensible of Jier dspmd- 
ence than man. God has made her dependent, 
and she feels it. Man is her natural guardian ; it 
is not only her nature to feel her dependence upon 
him, but her strength and joy. Place her in dan- 
ger, and she instinctively looks to man ; and even 
if her husband is far away, her thoughts at once 
centre in him. She cries out for him, though she 
knows he is distant ; nay, though sleeping in his 
grave, in sudden danger she may peradventure 
instantly call for her Imsbmid. Next to God, he is 
her confidence. Man summons his own firmness, 
and girds himself for the conflict, while woman 
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retires and retreata to her natural refuge. You 
see this spirit from her very girlhood. The girl 
flies to the boy for protection, the sister to her 
brother. She early imbibea this depending, con- 
fiding spirit, and it goes with her to old age, and 
to her last rest. She rejoices in it ; it is her hap- 
piness to feel that she has some one to loot up to, 
and chng to. There are exceptions to this great 
law of her sex, like Semiramis of Assyria, Cather- 
ine of Euasia, and Elizabeth of England. "When 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia, a distinguished 
female of Halicarnassus, d^played so much valor 
and skin at the battle of Salamis, as to call from 
the proud Persian the well-known remark, that 
" the men had acted like women, and the women 
like men." There are masculine and Amazonian 
women, as there are men who are effeminate. They 
are women who unsex themselves. This is not 
woman's amiable and affectionate nature ; nor was 
it^e_^ar^ter of the first woman. Nothing is 
more natural to woman than to feel this depend- 
ence ; it is not mortifying to her, as it is to man ; 
she is not ashamed of it, but rather is it her pride. 

" God is thy law, thoa mina ; to know no more 
Is woiuaQ's happiest knowledge and her praise." 

There is a peculiarity also m woman's hve of 
power ; it is not lite the love of power in man. 
She is proud and ambitious ; but it is not so mucH 
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the love of domination, as the love of influence, 
that distinguishes her. Man would carry his 
point, no matter how ; woman would carry it by 
her persuasive and insinuating attractiveness. 
She does not ask it, she does not seek it to he re- 
luctantly gained and grudgingly hestowed ; on 
such terms she would rather be without it. She 
seeks jiower, but it is the power of love ; she is not 
apt to triumph over conquests, of whatever kind 
they be, where she carries not the heart. This is 
'^epower she delights in, and these the conquests 
she boasts of. She is a very tyrant then, and well 
knows how to sway her gilded sceptre. 
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"Womaa also is inorefond of ernbdlishment than 
man, mid emhdliskment of every kmd. It is well 
that she is so ; else would the world we occupy 
be a degraded world. It is not without reason 
that classic mythology represents the Graces as 
three young sisters, who were the symbols of all 
that is beautiful and attractive in the physical as 
well as the social world. What marvel that a 
creature thus formed, and for such ends, should be 
fond of embellishment ? that she should be more 
susceptible to beauty than man, more embellished 
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in her thoughts and writings, more embellished in 
her person, and possess greater delicacy of taste in 
all her domestic arrangements ? She was formed 
for this ; she has a keener sense of fitne^ and pro- 
priety ; she is the presiding genius in this depart- 
ment ; the grace, and polish, and elegance of so- 
ciety are attributable' to her ; she strews the desert 
with flowers, and is herself the flower of the d^- 
ert. This too is woman's natm-e ; she seeks em- 
bellishment not so much for her sons as for her 
dmighters. Her and their personal charms are her 
treasure ; and if she polish and adorn them, she 
does no more, I doubt not, than did our first 
mother even before she fell. I will not say that 
this is woman's weakne^ ; it may be, it is, where 
it is excessive, and degenerates to the love of show. 
Nor may I say that this does not belong to woman 
more than to man ; the love of admiration may 
be her ruling pa^ion ; and it is proof of her wo- 
manly ingenuousness that she herself is not insen- 
sible to the infirmity, nor slow to confess that her 
true honor is found in higher adornment. 

Of the two sexes, woman, it must also be con- 
fessed, is mm-e cheerful thorn man. That.would be 
a gloomy continent that were inhabited <mly "by 
a colony of men ; there would be nothing there to 
tame man's lioh-heart. Man is naturally more si- 
lent and pensive tfian woman, though God has so 
greatly multiplied her sorrows. She has a more 
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elastic and buoyant sj)int, and one that bounda 
ov er't he m3uaiiti,^,.of life with a more sj^lph-like 
step. Man breafe before the storm ; woman 
bends before it, and rpgaina her courage. Man's 
mirth is occasional, and boisterona; woman's is 
more uniform and safe. Her face ia lighted up, 
and her voice is gladsome. Her spirit is familiar 
with the land of song, and her luxuriant smile 
skirts it with its richest verdure. A virtuous and 
cheerful woman, especially if ahe have the graces 
and hopes of Christianity, is among the bright 
things, if not the brightest thing in this low world. 
Woman's imperfections are not ordinarily dark 
and sombre shadea of character. It is not the 
leaden cloud of gloom that enshrouds ua in the 
society of woman ; we can scarcely help ] 
that there are thoughts and emotiona 
within her bosom, which, if we sympathize with 
them, must banish gloom. The suavity of her dis- 
position, the softness of her manners, and the 
cheerfulness of her spirit, is just what man re- 
quires. This world were cheerleaa and melancholy, 
a withered, autumnal, wintry world, were it never 
cheered by woman'a smile. A thousand times 
have I thought on this beautiful characteristic of 
woman with thankfulness. 

Men are not unfrequently so frigid and crusty, 
that nothing thaws them but the presence of wo- 
man. 'No matter how overwhelmed with care and 
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depressed a man is, and no matter what the^ cir- 
cumstancea of wpiaan are ; Tier effort is to Hgtten 
the burden. Never is be so depressed, but 
her gladsome eye and voice cheer him, Man 
sympathizes with her in her depression, but he 
does not so naturally lift her out of it. Woman 
j\ot only bears up under sorrow, but enables others 
to bear up. We do not say too much for her, 
when we say that she is a well-spring of cheerfal- 
ness. There are, no doubt, exceptions to this re- 
mark, and they demand our sympathy. There 
are those whose contentions " are like a continual 
dropping in a rainy day." There is the dissatis- 
fied woman, whom nothing can please. And there 
is the angry woman, whose eye flashes with outra- 
geous passion, and who is like a wasp in a garden 
of flowers. Woman, like man, never feels her own 
impotence so much as when she is driven to moody 
sullenness, or has no other resort than uproar and 
tumult; Would to God that those who constitute 
these exceptions were elevated above this moody 
and sentimental gloom ! An austere, gloomy, sul- 
len, woe-begone woman — from all such may the 
good Lord deliver us ! 

Not a little to our shame, we must also add, 
that woman has more self-respect than man. Such 
is the wise organization of society, and such the 
dewee of God, that metre dep^ends upon her. char- 
acter, and she can survive fewer faults. From a 
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few incaiitious steps and self-inflicted blows, it is 
very diffictdt for her to recover. Her circumspec; 
;^''-^ijSl jrfe.'y- And to her honor be it said^ 
JSi? j'i^'Bgjisl'ed for her self-respect. Woman 
is often artM ; I have sometimes thought thai she 
^*^ ^^ ^"^^^ t^an man, because when her heart 
is strongly enlisted, it is difficult for her not to 
encourage a little " pious fraud." Those there are 
who affect to overbear and depress by their supe- 
riority. If you associate with them without the 
fear of mortification, you still keep them at a dis- 
tance, and treat them rather with studied caution 
than unembarrassed courtesy. There is a Umtligii 
splendor m some females, which a sensible man 
enjoys for a moment, but despises at his leisure.. 
There are those, too, who aftectlo be what' they 
are not, and who are weak enoiigh to desire to be 
extolled for qualities which they know they do not 
possess. But though sometimes artfnl, affected, 
and of high pretensions, she is not oftm mciaus. 
When she is vioiom, she is vile — viLr men than 
mm — more disjimmt cmd faitUms, more impu- 
dent in wicheUfnesB and more irredavmaUe, he- 
cause h^rji^rt is jms(m;d^ and her affections 
have not even hope to feed upon. The same 
classic mythology that represents the Oracea 
as symbolized by female excellence and love- 
liness, when it would represent the extreme 
of wickedness, true to nature, impersonates the 
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Miries, — " Fnrse Diree," — in female forms. As there 
are characteristic faults in men, in sufficient abun- 
dance, so they are not wanting in woman. Milton, 
when urged by his daughters to describe the char- 
acter of their mother, and the object of his first 
love, replied, that she was 

" Like the fresii aweet-brier, and early May, 
Like the fresh, cool, pure air of opening day. 
Like the gay lark, sprung from the glittering dew, 
An angel, jet — a Jieri/ woman too," 

We pass to another topic on which we proposed 
to submit a few remarks. It is not unnatural that 
woman, with these peculiarities, should be formed 
for a sphere of her own; wJtat is that sphere? 
" Nature herself," one would thint, gives a fuU 
-and sufficient answer to thk question. A mo- 
■menf s ■ reflection must show us, that there ar^ 
characteristics in her physical constitution which^ 
render her unfit for those spheres that are occu- 
■pied by the other sex, and which, if she attempts 
to occupy, necessarily throw her into inextricable 
embarrassment. It is not her mission, because it 
Is not her nature, to plunge wildly into the peril-' 
■ous enterprises and active warfare of human life. 
She was not formed to fell the forest, nor to 
traverse the ocean, nor to excavate the bowels of 
'the earth. Nor are they the noisy scenes of bar- 
ter and exchange for which she po^esses any natu- 
ral accomplishments ; nor are they places of power, 
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and trust, and emolument wMch she is fitted for. 
Nor was she ever commi^ioned to occupy the Pul- 
/pit, or become a debater in the Forum, or maintain 
'her country's cause in the Senate, or to sit on the 
,bench of Justice, or wield the sword on the field 
-^^^battle. True it is that there have been instan- 
ces in which woman has thrust herself into spheres 
thus uncongenial to her soft and gentle nature. 
Catharine de Medicis assumed the throne of 
France; but she was despised for her cruelties 
and perfidy, and the infamous features of her 
masculine mind were evinced by massacres so fear- 
ful as to have made the land that witnessed them 
drink blood because it was worthy. Mary of 
England well deserved the appellation of the 
bloody Mary, and died of disappointed ambition. 
Yet have there been better female sovereigns than 
these. Zenobia, of Palmyra memory, and the 
famed daughter of the Arab chieftain — Isabella 
of Spain— Maria Theresa, of Austria^ — and Joanna 
of Sicily were, worthy of the throne, and distin- 
guished for vigor of intellect and comprehensive 
policy. But after all, t^js^ia not woman's place. 
The exceptions which history furnishes to this nat- 
ural law, do but confirm the law itself. Such wo- 
men arg anomalies; they wage wa)j;^upon., nature, 
and nature enters her prptgst against the .jisurp^ 
■fion. vVoman^is man'g__A^^; she ia^hia friend, 
Ms counsellor. "When he girds his robust frame 
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for the toil of human life, and nerves his heart and 
arm for its varied conflicts, she is his solace, his 
comforter. Her place is at home, amid those so- 
c\al duties which give tranquillity and joy to do- 
ingstic life; of which she herself is the queen; 
whence she sends forth a universally conservative 
influence, and where she weaves the thousand sil- 
ken cords which are stronger than hands of iron, 
and by which the otherwise disjointed and jarring 
and effervescing elements of society are amalga- 
mated and hound together. 

It is amid the endearments and duties of conju- 
gal life, that she so emphatically lives m Iter affec- 
Uons, her best and strongest, her purest and no- 
blest affections. This is her throne ; this her little 
world. It is here that she makes the cup of life 
sweeter by instilling into it exhilarating ingredi- 
ents that are never thought of, except by her own 
sovereign alchemy. It is here that she diifuses 
that pleasant and balmy atmosphere, which is so 
imperceptible that we scarcely notice it, yet so 
necessary, that without it we droop and wither. 
It were not easy to describe the extent of her 
gentle influence, even where it falls short of being 
religiously exerted. Woman's heart is so formed, 
that it is bound up in the heart of her husband ; 
and even though she be not a lover of God, if 
she be affectionate, beloved, and respected, her 
highest wish, and her most delightful employ- 
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ment are to render lier husband respected, useful, 
and iappy. Sjr^athy with.lier husband is one 
of tlie marked features in her character. She 
enters into all his feeli,Qgs, all, his occupations, all 
hS inter^^ a j lT ii a sorrows, all his joys, all h^ 
dgfea^ all his honors, and all^ his , usefulness. 
There is a community of feeling and interest be- 
tween thern ; a sympathy inweal and in woe, which 
in prosperi^j^jQiakea everything light and glad- 
&^e, ari^jEL.^dveraity alleviates its. trials, au^, 
c^^es away its depression and gloom. Weari- 
some care loses its perplexity, toil its hardship, 
affliction its bitterness, reproach its mortification, 
and the subtleties and deception of the world 
their sickening repnlsiveness, amid her artless 
simplicity, undissembled tenderness, buoyant hope 
and cheerful love. Bad men are made good, and 
good men better through the influence of woman. 
Few men possess so hardy and gross a tempera- 
ment as not to be withdrawn from the seductions 
of vice and licentiousness by the discretion and 
firmness of an afiectionate wife. Where woman is 
whgtuShe.jQUght to be, home has endearments and 
charms that„^anjipt be ea&ily exchanged fca',.the 
sn^^ of a corrupt and corrupting wojld. I would 
never abandon a wild and harebrained youth while 
there is any hope thatjiis h^eaxt may be enchained 
'bj3„Sij;t.q£!3i^_WilKian ; nor would I ever calculate 
with confidence on the course which the most 
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promising young man will pursue, without count- 
ing_,p£utiiS_ domestic influences wMch may animate 
^'tt^deppgas^liim, exten,^. or contract his usefulness, 
wittout..kiiowing'sometliing of tlie goddess lie 
worships. 

It is in this relation, that woman occupies the 
most responsible of all positions, ordinarily known 
to her sex. In the physical, intellectual, and moral 
endowments of her children, and more especially in 
the whole business of 'forming their character, the 
mother is the more important parent. Napoleon 
once said to Madame Campan, " The old systems of 
education are good for nothing ; what do young 
women stand in need of to be well brought up in 
France ?" The reply of this intelligent and ac- 
complished lady was, " Of mothers." And it 
speaks volumes. Give a mother ordinary intelli- 
gence, and ordinary accomplishments, and she is 
the centre of attraction alike to her husband, to 
her sons and daughter. Her ear and her heart 
are always accessible, because she is rarely absent 
from her children, and cherishes in them the hab- 
its of unrestrained familiarity. She forms their 
opinions, their habits, their manners, their charac- 
ter, almost as she pleases. I know of no earthly 
restraint, and no moral power, that can be com- 
pared with the wishes of a mother. That tongue 
of hers in which is the law of kindness ; that heart 
which is all gentleness and love ; that wakeful dig- 
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cretion and unwearied patience ; that self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, and those tears which sometimes drop 
as the rain ; give her a control which the sterner 
and more severe government of a father is rarely 
able to secure. Many a youth of rash and impet- 
uous temperament would venture to disregard the 
strong bonds of paternal authority, whose heart 
would fail him in rudely bm'sting the cord that 
binds him to a mother's bosom. 

" A mother's love 1 
if there be one thing pure, 
Where all beside is sullied ; 

That can endure 
When all else paaa away ; 

If tJiere be aught 
Surpassiug human deed, or word, or thought — 

It is n molhfr's love f 

And what daughter is there, in whose bosom there 
is a spark of womanly virtue and nobleness, who 
would ever trample on a mother's love? The 
world does nOt know its indebtedness to mothers. 
Even when left to struggle with their responsible 
and arduous duties, unaided and alone, they have 
accomplished that for mankind which demands 
the most grateful acknowledgment. "Who does 
not dwell with tenderness on the sacred name of 
mother I When we read the biographical notices 
of such a man as Byron, much as we abhor his 
character, we pity him ; because the ostrich cruelty 
of a proud and insensate mother made that dia- 
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mond mind an outcast. Mothers hold in their 
hands the destinies of millions. Who can esti- 
mate the value of a devoted mother? Of how- 
little avail are tlie authority, power, and laws of 
the world, compared with the silent and unobtru- 
sive influence of woman ? " Her price is above 
rubies." They are honors that never wither, 
when, at a mother's grave, her children rise up 
and call her blessed ! 

There are also domestic relations of a less im- 
portant kind which woman sustains. We have no 
misgivings at the wisdom of divine providence 
when we survey a family where there is a large 
preponderance of daughters. They are the charm 
of the domestic circle. The sacred penman beau- 
tifully compares them to "comer-stones" in a 
aplendid edifice, that " are polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace." As daughters, we love to loot 
upon them ; as sisters, it is their province to give 
preeminence to the domestic circle above every 
society, and to make their own happy dwelling 
more serene and happy. Nor let the forbidding 
thought ever enter the proud heart of woman, 
that, though her maidenly honors come thick upon 
her, her womanly character and influence are of 
little,' or no account. God judges otherwise, or, in 
his wise providence, be would hav« disposed it 
otherwise. Some of the loveliest, and some of the 
noblest and most estimable traits of the female 
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cbaracter, as well as some of its most enviable 
and active virtues, adorn those wlio themselves 
■would have adorned the most elevated of the so- 
cial relations ; but to whom the all-wise . Disposer 
has refused the responsibilities, the joys and the 
sorrows of wedded life. Though denied this in- 
heritance, there are reserved for them spheres of 
usefulness and honor, which none but woman's 
mind and heart can occupy. No matter what 
sphere she fills, if she fills it well she shines. The 
savor of -her feminine virtues and the blessing of 
lier example are no twilight dawning upon this 
darE "imd frozen world.' She interests, she en- 
dears. Wherever she goes, she is man's guardian 
and friend. Her love is wakefid, even when she 
watches alone. It sounds the note of alarm at man's 
e^osure ; unsought, it shields him. She is never 
obscure ; nor can she ever exclude herself from her 
share in the concerns of this great world. In her 
modest reserve, she may feel that she is a cy^^r; 
while her capacious heart maj"_ embrace greater 
good,than thousands more ostentatious and exact- 
ing. Be 4t, where it maj,iinle8S it is degenerate 
to unwomanly abjfictness, the infiuence of woman 
has a predominant sway. Public taste and man- 
ners, public virtues and vices, are under her con- 
trol. Her sway is scarcely less absolute in the 
empire of morals than in the empire jaf fashion. 
Her unseen hand is everywhere forming the chalt- 
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acter of men, and giving a complexion to the aoci- 
etyWd agejn. which, she holds a place. She' has 
nottfie le^ mSii'ence,- because, she is the more re- 
tired. And if she does not so often appear in the 
pompons emblaaanment of heraldry, it is because 
she would occupy too wide a place, and her power 
would be_too implicitly acknowledged. 

Tbis view of the sphere she occupies, suggests 
our last topic of remark, which is the suitcMe re- 
qvdsitesfor the fulJUm&nt of her a^ropriate duties. 
The inquiry is a practical one — How shall she 
best employ herself in this her appropriate sphere, 
and what are the qualifications she requires in or- 
der to act out the peculiarities of her character, 
and to the best advantage fulfil her high destiny ? 
There are befitting attainments for her, not only 
as God's creature, and constituting so large a part 
of the human family ; there are attainments befit- 
ting her as woman, and without which her natural 
excellencies must be suppressed, her lustre ob- 
scured, and her name remain, unembalmed. 

Let it not be thought that we are degrading 
our subject, while we say, that among these attain- 
ments, we hold in high estimation the homely, vw- 
^^ of /!!ih!...f,ni n,h] ,:;,„oi,i,y. No beauty, no 
wealth, ii.> .■iiil"'"!]i-litiMut. .'an supply the want of, 
these. It is woman's calling to excel in a practi:- 
cal acquaintance with the arts and duties of do- 
mestic life. So far from being beneathher station, 
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they adorn and exalt tlie most distinguished pX-fe?,?... 
sex. When, m t"&e days of the Tarqnins, the Ko- 
man army lay encamped around the walls of the 
capital of the Eutuli, the princes of the Tarquin 
blood, in their gay boasting, each of the beauty 
and virtue of hia wife, consented to yield the palm 
to the one who was found at midnight, with her 
handmaids around her, working at the loom. 
Were I the biographer of female excellence, my 
judgment, my heart, my imagination would in- 
duce me to select for my theme some illustrious 
Christian woman who is preeminent for her do- 
mestic ratues. No woman is well educated, who 
is not qualified to " look well to the ways of her 
household." To "eat the bread of idleness" is 
more befitting the slave of an Eastern despot, than 
the elevated station assigned to woman in Chris- 
tian lands. I pity the man whoJ§, wedded to a 
woman who, so farifom sharing^with her husband 
^e burdens of human life, satisfies herself that 
she has nothing to do but spend and be supported; 
and who, when rebuked for her inaetiviiy, can do 
nothing but weep. Nor do I wonder that many 
such a man, under a load which he finds it im- 
possible to bear, sinks to a premature grave. We 
have no apology for the Idle, pleasure-loving 
spendthrift, and hard-hearted husband. There 
would be fewer widowers, if husbands were more 
kind, and affectionate, and industrious. And we 
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have no apology for the pleasure-loving and spend- 
thrift wife ; there would be i.ewer widows, if wives 
were more industrious and economical. There is 
no such thing as throwing off the original curse 
of care and labor either from man or ■ woman. 
I^e obligation and the necessity of toil in her^ 
own proper sphere,' rests as truly upon all the 
daughters of Eve, as upon all the sons of Adam. 
Wealth may furnish a partial exemption from lar 
bor ; it is no exemption from care. Solomon, in 
describing a virtuous woman, says that " her can- 
dle goeth not out by night." The most splendid 
women the world has seen, have been those who 
were most familiar with care and toil. It would 
be difficult to find more distinguished women than 
the Countess of Huntingdon, the Lady Kachel 
Kussel, whose husband was beheaded by Charles 
IL, and Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, who flourished du- 
ring the civil wars in England, and died in prison 
after the Restoration. But they were women not 
less distinguished for forethought and toil, than 
for the high stations they occupied. And the 
more retired scenes of private life furnish thousands 
not le^ distinguished than they, and not less wor- 
thy to be immortalized on the page of history. 
The woman who would not be a sufferer, must, 
in the ordinaiy course of providence, be alive, 
awake, and in earnest in the superintendence and 
management of her dom^tic affaire. If her hand 
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ia not everywhere, her eye must "be everywhere, 
and her authority everywhere in her own house- 
hold. A cheerful submission to this great law 
forms one of the prominent virtues of her char- 
acter, and where this is wanting she is a stranger 
to woman's true worth and excellence. 

Allied to this is a wellrGultivated mwd. Her 
intellectual endowments qualify her for high de- 
grees of mental embellishment ; nor are there any 
departments even of soKd learning and science 
which," with suitable training, auxiliaries, and in-. 
ci^ement, she might not adorn. The fact that she 
lives in her affections, rather than in the ambition 
which stimulates to high attainments in the pro- 
found sciences, indicates the hmits beyond which, 
inordinary cases, her intellectual researches may 
not be extended ; while the station she occupies, 
the influence she exerts, and the power she pos- 
sesses over the minds of the young, indicate not 
less clearly that, where her domestic quali^cations 
are not interfered with, she is the more esteemed 
and honored by all her advances in knowledge. 
Aside from the men who are employed in the 
learned professions, the great mass of females in 
this land of enterprise and hope, are better edu- 
cated than the males. In the ordinary intercourse 
of the middle classes, as well as in more polished 
circles, the number of females who are well 
grounded in all the branches of a good English 
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education, and wlio are capable of thinking, and 
of expressing their thouglits with propriety, force, 
and elegance, is far greater than that of the other 
ses. Not many years since, an intelligent lady 
from a foreign land remarked, that nothing more 
surprised' her than to find so much attention paid 
in the United States to female education. I will 
not say, that in reference to the other sex, this is 
as it ought to be ; while it is highly creditable to 
woman. She is the better informed class of the 
community ; nor is society the loser "by her pre- 
eminence. Her keen perceptions, her intuitive 
judgment, her ready wit, her vivid fancy, and her 
■retentive memory, cultivated, enriched, and adorn- 
ed, render her her husband's pride, the glory of 
lier children, and the charm of the social circle. 
We regret to express the opinion that, in a solid 
and well-measured education, the women of the 
present age are not so far in advance of their 
predecessors as their opportunities of advancement. 
They are exposed to magnify the mere elegancies 
of education above its more useful and practical 
tendencies ; they live in the song and the dance ; 
or they revel in romance, and melt away in 
dreamy sentimentalism, when they ought to be 
more intent on storing their minds with facts and 
principles ; in becoming acquainted with standard 
authors, and in learning how to turn their attain- 
ments to good account. Woman's object is to 
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please ; and sooner or later slie will learn tliat slie 
cannot do this witli becoming grace and dignity, 
and cannot do it permanently, where her society is 
not instructive. Men there are who are too proud 
to be instructed by a woman ; but so far is this 
from being their general character, that the insin- 
uation of female lovehness and modesty is never 
more welcome than when most instructive. By 
such teaching, the unthinking of the stronger sex 
imperceptibly sHde into new truths, and make 
them their own. "We need not fear cultivated in- 
tellect in woman. Where the God of nature has 
given her the force, and opportunity the furniture, 
of a well-disciplined and richly-cultivated mind, 
she is not the less lovely, nor beloved. 

But the "most important attainment of woman 
is personal piety. Though in adverting to the pe- 
culiarities of' woman, we have remarked that she 
presents the fairer side of human apostasy, we are 
not to forget that she is one for whom there is no 
redemption but through Him who " came to call, 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance." She 
was the first to fall, and man's successful tempter. 
It were no marvel, that the blighting effects of sin 
should pass over her, and leave her scathed with 
the tokens of God's displeasure. With all her 
defencelessness and sorrows, there is nothing which 
woman so much needs as personal piety. Frail 
woman must have the Eternal God for her r 
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The keen storms of adversity will pass over her, 
and she will siuk beneath its billows, if she have 
not this refuge, and her defenceless head be not 
covered with the shadow of his wing. 

When we speak oi piety, we mean something 
more than a name. By; piety, we mean the reli- 
gion of principle, in distinction from the religion of 
impulse ; a spiritual religion, in distinction from a 
■I'eligion of forms ; a religion of which the Spirit of 
God, and not the wisdom or the will of loau, is the 
author ; a self-denying and not a self-indulgent re-_., 
ligion ; a religion that has a heavenward, and not 
an earthly tendency ; a practical religion, in oppo- 
Ktixjn to the abstractions of theory ; and a religion 
that is so full of Christ, that the crucified One is at 
the basis of its duties and hopes, its centre, its liv- 
ing head, and its glory. . " Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain ; but the woman that feareth the 
liord, she shall be praised." Other things there are 
which constitute her adornment ; this is the bright- 
est jewel in her crown. Separate her inferior and 
incidental adornments from a heart-felt and prac- 
tical Christianity ; associate them with immorality, 
imbue them with infidelity or atheism ; and they are 
worse than snares — they are a curse to herself and 
the world. There is nothing of more dangerous 
tendency and influence than an impious or infidel 
woman. There are few men in the worJd so de- 
generate, and so utterly lost to all sense of right 
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and shame, as to congratulate themselves on au 
infidel wife, or an infidel mother. 

It is without doubt a truth, that there are more 
pious women in the world than pious men, and 
that their piety is of a higher order. Nor is this 
difficult to account for, from the peculiarities of the 
female character and condition. The fact that she 
lives in her affections ; that she is formed to be 
confiding ; that she is separated from the grosser 
snares of the world ; that she is not unaccustomed 
to submission ; and that God " hath chosen her in 
the furnace of affliction," are all in keeping with 
the abounding grace of God to her sex. When 
piety is engrafted upon woman's loveliness, I know 
of nothing so lovely. It is a mantle that covers 
all her faults and foibles, more than they are 
veiled even by her beauty. The sweetest emblem 
of piety, selected by the sacred writers, is woma/tb. 
She is " the daughter of Zion ;" a high-bom progeny, 
attired from heaven's wardrobe, " coming up from 
the wilderness leaning upon her Beloved." Piety 
makes her everything she can be this side heaven. 
It elevates and beautifies her when the charms of 
personal beauty are fled ; it supplies her with re- 
sources of joy, when the adulations of earth have 
become faint, its affection cold, and its trials se- 
vere ; it sanctifies the infirmities of age, and gives her 
bright anticipations when the bloom and flower of 
-earthly hope languish and decay. It hallows all 
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ter domestic virtues, makes her toil pleasant and 
her self-denial welcome, and carries along with it 
4.ts own reward. It makes her the better wife, 
stimulating her husband in h^ spiritual career, and 
rejoicing with him as he goes ; or if he has not 
entered upon that career, restrains him from the 
paths of sin and death, allures him to heavenly- 
wisdom, and by discretion, love, tenderness, sym- 
pathy and prayer, it brings him within the fold 
of God. And does it not make her the better 
mother ? Of all the untold millions that are now 
in heaven, how many, think you, are there, whose 
conversion is to be attributed to the counsels, the 
solicitude, the prayers, the tears, the ever-stimu- 
lated, ever-Ji/^mg faith of her that bare them ? 
Aa a daughter, a sister, or even a faithful and 
pious servant, how much has piety done for wo- 
man, and what dews of Hermon has it distilled 
upon her path ! In her own unostentatious and 
retired department, how has she scattered seeds 
of mercy, which have sprung up, and been cher- 
ished, and transplanted to scatter their fragrance 
under purer and brighter skies ! 

Piety is essentially the same thing both in man 
and woman ; yet in woman it has her own beauti- 
ful and womanly characteristics. Woman's love 
and woman's tenderness adorn it. It has her 
meek-eyed humility and her robe of cheerfiilneaa. 
It blends her timidity and her confidence. It has 
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her cautious delicacy and all the refinement of lier 
manners. It has her nobleness and her instinctive 
abhorrence of all that is mean and grovelling. It 
has her unsleeping watchfalness, her patient toil, 
her self denying devotement, and her angel minis- 
trations. And while it has her shrinking fears, it 
has also her unchanging faithfulness and unshrink- 
ing valor. Woman, if she cannot contend for 
Christ, can die for him. The pages of history do 
not record fi,ner exemplifications of Christian forti- 
tude and valor, than are furnished by the noble 
doing, brave daring, and patient suffering of wo- 
man. Apathy does not belong to her ; stoical in- 
difference forms no part of her nature ; a calculat-. 
ing policy finds no place in her warm bosom. It 
is not she who consults with flesh and blood, when 
God calls her to advance with an undaunted heart 
and a firm, undeviating step to the torture, or the 
death. Flattery cannot move her then ; nor is 
she dismayed by cruel mockings ; nor is she con- 
founded before the envenomed tongue of man ; 
nor does desertion leave her deserted. Man's 
vigilance sleeps when his Saviour lies prostrate. 
Man's love hesitates, and falters when his Saviour 
ia crowned with thorns. Man denies him, and 
man betrays. "Woman's heart is faithful. 

" Not she, with traaeh'rous kiss, her Saviour etung, 
Not aha denied him with unholy tongue, 
She, when apostles shrunk, eouW danger brave, 
last at bis cross and earliest at his grave." 
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We honor -woman, and hold that she ia to be 
honored. We would give her " the fruit of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in the 
gates." " Giving honor to the wife," and because 
she is the weaher and more dependent, is an obli- 
gation delightfully in keeping with the dignified 
spirit, and sweet charities of the Sacred Volume. 
She has trials enough to bear, arising from the 
delicacy and dependence of her condition, not to 
be called on to encounter disesteem or reproach. 
She has no security but in the magnanimity of the 
stronger sex ; and that man deserves to be held in 
very low estimation, who Tiimself cherishes Iqw- 
and mean thoughts of woman. I not only look 
upon such a man as an ill-bred man, but I cannot 
help suspecting that he had a bad mother, or that 
he has a bad wife, or that in his associations with 
the female sex, he has been unfortunate, if not vi- 
cious. The history of nations and of men instmcts 
us that their personal and national advancement 
stand abreast with their treatment of woman. 
Man is never free, where woman is a slave ; and 
where she is degraded, in vain may you search for 
a cultivated and polished community. Degrade 
woman, and you degrade her offipring, and in 
every view make man more degraded. Nature 
herself inflicts the penalty ; the retribution is sure 
to be felt in unfailing accuracy and full measure. 
The records of the past, and a careful inspection 
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of the present, show nothing more clearly, than 
that just in the proportion to woman's advance- 
ment is man the more exalted, virtuons, and hap- 
py. One of the first rays of light that troke upon 
the night of the dark ages, was the gallant and he- 
roic deportment of the stronger toward the weaker 
sex, which was fostered by the lam of chivalry ; 
while from that day to this, not only have the so- 
cial and moral culture of the nations of Europe 
been progressive with the culture of the female 
mind and heart, but the peculiarity of their na- 
tional character has received its impress from the 
peculiarity of that culture, and from the degree in 
which woman has been allowed to retain her own 
womanly character and station. The Creator 
honored her by making her his last and fairest 
work. Her Saviour honored her ; man might not 
share the honor, even of his lowly incarnation. If 
she was dishonored by her first transgression, she 
has this honor, that the Incarnate One was the 
" w(mia/rCB seed." 

It would be no small gratification to exemplify 
these general observations by a reference to some 
of the more distinguished of women whose names 
live on the pages of secular and Christian biogra- 
phy, had we time for such a reference. Thongh 
the biography of woman is not often written, for 
the obvious reason that she seeks not the public 
eye ; yet, such is the redundance of materials for fe- 
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male biogi'aphy of the ricliest kind, that the most 
classic and Christian author would be at a loss to 
make selections that would do justice, even to him- 
self. He might conduct you to the thrones of 
princesses, and to the cottages of peasants, and 
there show you woman in her loveliest virtues. 
He might point you to her counsels of wisdom as 
treasured up in volumes alike endeared to the wise 
and the unwise. He might direct you to halls 
where science has baptized her thousands by fe- 
male hands. We are not ambitious of this ardu- 
ous, though delightful work ; yet is there this one 
,thing of which we are ambitious, — to elevate the 
standard of female excellence. We would fain 
have you dwell upon those inimitably beautifiil 
touches of female character delineated by the wri- 
ters of the Old and New Testament. We would 
ask you to inspect, with us, the records of churches 
»from which the young and the beautiful have gone 
forth to be the adornment of heathen lands. We 
might go with you to the graves of the departed, 
and there where mothers sleep, and the cypress 
jnourns, spell out names that were the glory of 
their sex. We might pass with you to the ever- 
varying scenes where woman lives not for time, 
but for eternity; and you might visit, with us, 
scenes where many a faithful servant of God com- 
plains not of the cross, because he bears it with 
such a helper, and no longer deems his way rugged 
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and tedious and mournful, because lie is travelling 
witli such a comforter and friend. Let woman put 
on the wliole armor of God, and true soldiers of 
the cross will not be wanting. Their armor will "be 
bright, as hers is embellished ; and as is her valor, 
so will be theirs. God has given woman beanty, 
loveliness, and self-denying courage; we have 
nothing to ask for her but consistent piety. Let 
woman he pious, and how will man feel the im- 
pulses of her piety 1 how will this ungodly world 
feel the constraints of redeeming mercy, and how 
soon would it reahze the vision of the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

€^i /irst Manup. 

TirBRE are few subjects the Scriptures treat of 
more instructively, or even witli greater solemnity, 
than the subject of Marriage. They reveal to us 
its origin, its sacred intimacies, and its great de- 
sign and object. They speak of the matrimomal 
bond as constituting a union of the highest order, 
as the most exalted and inviolable of all earthly 
relations ; and in order to put upon it the most 
emphatic seal of the divine approbation, they 
compare it to the union between Christ and his 
church, and consecrate its endeai'ment and tender- 
ness by the love which exists between the Ke- 
deemer of men and his own redeemed people. 
" We love him," says the apostle, " because he first 
loved us." It is the order of nature and of God, 
that the man should first love the woman, and that 
the woman should respond to the affections of the 
man. I find nothing in the Bible about marriages 
of mere expediency and interest. There are such 
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marriages ; as calculating as an algebraic equation, 
and as cold as tlie moonliglit on tlie frozen sea. 
And though such marriages sometimes turn out 
well, the history of the domestic feuds that have 
embittered our world would form an instructive 
comment on the words, " from the heginnmg it was 
not so." 

Among the Ji^rst things^ after the narrative of 
the completed creation, we have an account of the 
marriage of the first parents of our race. It had 
the sanction of God himself, for He was its imme- 
diate author. The halls where these holy nuptials 
were celebrated, were the primeval Paradise, over- 
hung by the clear, blue heavens. The happy pair 
were the first man and the first woman. God 
himself was the Great High Priest. Attending an- 
gels were the witnesses ; while these morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. Ancient mythology seems to have had some 
traditionary and indistinct inkling of this beautiful 
transaction, when it represented the reciprocal at- 
tachment of the. sexes as the offepring of the 
zephyr and the rainbow. How much more beau- 
tiful was the simple reality, as narrated by the 
sacred historian ! " And the rib which the Lord 
God had taken fi'om man, made he a woman, and 
hfougJii her wnto the man 1" Adam did not take 
his newly-created bride until she was given to him 
by his and her Creator. She was God's gift, and 
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she is God's gift ; it is still a trutli, that " a pru- 
dent wife is from tlie Lord." 

It is wortliy of remark, ttat aucli were the ar- 
rangements of unerring wisdom in regard to the 
human family duiing the period of their unfallen 
integrity. But how much more important in its 
influences upon a race that is fallen ! With the 
foreknowledge of their approaching apostasy, and 
a far-reaching wisdom and purpose, the benevolent 
Deity here laid the foundation of the domestic re- 
lations. And they embosomed those restraining, 
conservative, and hallowed agencies destined to act 
on the successive generations of men, and effec- 
tively cooperate with that wondrous method of 
redeeming mercy which as yet lay undisclosed 
within his own benevolent mind, and which time, 
and all the institutions and events of time, exist 
only to unfold. This great work of mercy was to 
be a progressive work. It was pre-arranged for a 
race, not called into existence by a single act of 
creative power, but that sprang from a common 
pair, and whose progeny were to cover this out- 
stretched globe, as the sands cover the sea-shore. 
The arrangement might have involved a promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes ; it might have been 
a divinely authorized polygamy to the end of the 
world. But it was neither of these ; it was mar- 
he marriage of one man with one woman, 
1 but by death, or conjugal infidelity. 
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And who doea not see the wonderful goodness and 
wisdom of God, in making this arrangement at the 
outset, and thus ordaining the descent of the race ? 

We have but a single object before us, there- 
fore, in the present chapter ; it is to present a 
scnpiat/ral account of the mstitution of ma/rriage, 
and with special refermce to the rdigious injhience 
of the domestic relations. 

The sacred writers greatly honor the institution 
of marriage. " Marriage is honorable in all, and 
the bed undefiled." From the equality of num- 
bers in the different sexes, to which we referred in 
our last chapter, it is not unnatural to conclude 
■that it is the duty of every man, whose condition 
in the world justifies the belief that he is able to 
sustain the responsibilities of wedded life, to be- 
come a married man. I say, whose condition in 
the world justifies such a belief; because no man, 
and no woman, has the warrant to rush heedlessly 
into these responsibilities, unless, with the ordi- 
nary favor of providence, there is good reason to 
believe that they can be sustained. . Depression, 
poverty, crime, dishonor, mortification, and death, 
are too often the fi-uits of precipitate matrimonial 
alliances, not to sound the note of alarm on the 
ear of those who never look beyond the present 
moment. There are doubtless exceptions to this 
universal obligation to the maiTied life, arising 
from the employments to which men are devoted ; 
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from the disturbed and warlike, or persecuting 
age of tte world, like tliat to wMcli tlie Apostle 
Paul's advice referred, suggesting the inexpediency 
of marriage to the early Christians under the "bloody 
reign of Nero. Nor do we deny that they may 
also arise from those melancholy providences which 
bereave them of the object of their first love, and 
leave them desolate and beyond the reach of a 
second attachment But they are exceptions only ; 
the law itself is ioo wise and benevolent a law to 
be disobeyed with impunity. 

The revealed motive for the creation of woman 
was a beautiful motive. " And the Lord God said, 
it is not f/ood that man should be cdone ; I will 
make an liel^, meet for him." "With all his lofty 
faculties, and all his divinely imparted dominion, 
he was alo')ie. Amid all the fertihty, and fruits, 
and beauty of an unsullied Paradise, and all the 
charms and splendor of this exterior world, un- 
veiled and unobscured by sin, he was still alone. 
His Maker had so formed him, that there were 
high and holy sympathies in his nature which soli- 
tude could not satisfy. The air would be more 
sweet, the fruits of Eden more delicious, the mel- 
ody of its groves and the murmur of its streams 
the more exquisitely enjoyed, if shared with one 
who, with like hallowed and affectionate sympar 
thies, could maintain a correspondence with him 
in thought, and language, and emotion, and, with 
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him, conld become the grateful and happy par- 
taker of the divine hounty. Even in his solitude, 
the first man was created the happiest of the race. 
He was happy in the tranquillity of his own mind, 
and in his earthly inheritance ; more than all, was 
he happy in his delightful and delighted fellow- 
ship with his Maker. But even the services and 
joys of a sinle^ "P^^^J would be s 
more joyous by woman's fellowship, 1 
would be a twofold piety and a twofold joy. 
There would be another being like himself, reflect- 
ing back upon his own joyous thoughts, new admi- 
ration of the wondrous Deity; another mind utter- 
ing its responsive impulses, and at the same time, 
by its tenderness and susceptibility, exercising a 
refining influence on his own. Piety may, and 
often does solicit retirement. Sweet and almost 
unearthly are its hours of sohtary communion with 
God and things unseen ; while its purest and 
highest joys both in earth and heaven, are the 
most exalted and pure, where thought responds to 
thought, and love commingles with love, and praise 
is in sweet harmony with praise. 

Paradise was no monastery. The spirit and joys 
which our first father drew from rehgious sources 
were too full for his own single heart to hold. 
He would have mistaken his calling if he had been 
a monk; and that fair and newly-ci-eated woman, 
taken from his side, would have been nnmindful 
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of her high and sacred destiny, if, in accordance 
with the ascetic teachings of a later, and certainly 
not a purer age, she had tahen the veil. Of all 
men in the world, it is not good for religious men 
to be alone. The Creator foresaw this in relation 
to the first and purest of men ; and provided him 
an associate, meet and every way fitted to share 
hie responsibility and his joys. The man and the 
woman are mutually necessary to each other; 
the latter to soften the sterner attributes of the 
former, the former to fortify and ennoble the char- 
acter of the latter. Nor were it an easy matter to 
say which has the greater need. The vow of ce- 
libacy, either in man or woman, is a wicked vow ; 
and is as truly the bane of piety as of joy. Al- 
though the subsequent history of the first man 
shows that sohtary piety may be ensnared by 
woman's importunity and loveliness, it does not 
show that it is not more pure, more safe, and 
sweeter than the piety that dwells alone. No man 
is secure from temptation by becoming an anchor- 
ite, nor does he find repose by merely retiring 
fi-om the noise and bustle of the world. Solitary 
man we do not envy. No, " it is not good for man 
to be alaneP In youth, woman is his charm ; in 
manhood, his protection ; in old age, his comforter. 
In youth, he turns fi-om a deceitful and sickening 
world to her, as his garden of delights, and knows 
no solitude. In manhood, she ^ his refuge from 
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the storms whicli agitate and overwhelm. While 
in old age, the love which, amid the perplexities 
of middle life, was sometimes agitated and dis- 
turbed, is found to have been all the while striking 
its roots the deeper. Under a wise and kind order- 
ing of God's providence, it has become like that 
■which gladdened the day of his espousals ; and he 
still finds that the zephyr breathes upon the rain- 
bow cloud, and that under life's waning moon, he 
knows no solitude so long as he is with her he 
loves. 

Man was not created a simple unity ; nor yet a 
trinity, but a duality. "In the day that God 
created man, male and female created he them ; 
and blessed them, and called tJievf name Admn.^ 
The one was constituted of the two, and the two 
were one. The perfect man is made up of twain. 
Adam was not complete without Eve ; when he 
awoke from that deep sleep, he must have had 
something like the consciousness that he was but 
half a m<m. Nor did he feel that he was his- 
whole self, nntil God restored the rib, and he 
could say, " This is now bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh." Thus do the Scriptures honor the 
marriage bond. ' The name of the married pair be- 
comes one ; their rights and privileges, their hearts, 
their persons are one. Nothing may sever them but 
the blow which dissolves the union of the body 
and the soul, " Therefore shall a man leave his 
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father and motlier, and cleave unto hia wife, and 
they twain shall \% one flesh." 

As we before intimated, there are great moral 
reasons for this arrangement. What are these rea- 
sons, and how much importance is to be attached to 
them, and to what extent may they be regarded as 
elevating and sanctifying the domestic relations ? 
These are inquiries of interest, and deserve more 
than a few passing remarks. " And did he not make 
(ym f " demands the Prophet Malachi. " And yet 
had he the residue of the Spirit. And wherefore 
ons ?" Mark and digest the answer, " That he 
might SEEK A GODLX SEED." The first pair became 
pious without this parental training; God was 
their immediate Father, and they were taught of 
him. Bnt they were to transmit this heaven-im- 
parted legacy to their children ; and therefore he ' 
made them one. He had the residue of the Spir- 
it ; he could have made millions. But he made 
one cormnoTt, pair, from whom all the rest should 
proceed, that he might have a holy offspriTu/, and 
IJhat being the property of one, they might be 
cared for, and educated in his feai". 

The object of this ari'angement is to preoccupy 
the mind of the rising generation in favor of truth 
and goodness. It is no marvel that infidels and 
socialists have complained of this as an invasion 
upon human liberty. Why, say they, should our 
fathers bind us, and we bind our children, and 
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th«a make religion little better than an hereditary 
bondage? Why should not intelligent beings, 
before their minds receive any religious direction, 
reach, those adult yeara, in which they are capable 
of judging and acting freely for themselves? Re- 
ligion implies the exercise, of reason and assent; 
of personal liberty, one of the dearest branches ia 
liberty of conscience, and this no one can exercise 
till he comes to years! To aU such appeals as 
this, we have only now to reply, that they are op- 
posed to the whole spirit of tlie Jiible. The method 
which the G-od only wise has selected for carrying 
into effect his purposes of mercy is a very different 
method. The Scriptures regard the blessings of 
the great salvation as the most precious legacy, 
and speai of those as most distinguished in spirit- 
ual privileges, who enjoy the earliest and best re- 
ligions training. In defiance of such infidel sneers, 
they regard it as the shortest and safest way, to 
preoccvpy the youthful mind with religious truth, 
and before the Enemy has the full and unresisted 
opportunity of sowing tares. It never occurred 
to the writers of the sacred volume, that it is any 
encroachment upon natural righte, for the God of 
love to bi-ing the rising generation into such rela- 
tions as are designed to counteract the evil ten- 
dencies of their own depraved nature, and to fore- 
stall their conscience in favor of truth and heaven. 
Their professed object is, so to direct the youthful 
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mind, that as soon as it begins to open tte eyes of 
thought and intelligence, one of the first impres- 
sions of which it is capable should be, that the 
God that made it has a claim upon it prior to 
that of the Prince of Darkness. It is a delightful 
feature in the gracious government Grod has estab- 
lished, that it thus consults the nature of man as 
a social being; puts his seal upon the domestic 
relations; and makes use of those ties of blood 
and kindred, of love and tenderness, by which the 
heart of the parent is bound up in the child, in 
order to give it a heavenward tendency. Nor is 
there any agency so important as this, to be em- 
ployed in perpetuating moral rectitude in the 
earth, and elevating the countless families of which 
it is composed to a companionship witli the angels 
of light. 

When we look into the Scriptures, we find sev- 
eral important facts on this subject, which ought 
never to be lost sight of. One of these is, that no 
parmt acts for linwelf alone. The legal con- 
sequences of one man's conduct may be felt not 
only by himself, but by others. One may suf- 
fer for the sins of another, or be benefited by 
another's righteousness. Another may be ap- 
pointed to stand in his place; may represent 
and bind him, and entail upon him consequences 
of conduct that is not his own. Whether this 
truth forms a part of our theological creed or 
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not, we caniiot help discovering it in the frame- 
work and various compartnaents of society. The 
world is full of it ; the ordinary intercourse of men 
could not exist with it. The husband acts for 
the wife, the master for the servant, the guardian 
for the ward, the ruler for his subjects. And it 
is emphatically true of the parental relation. The 
mere la/w of nutwre, in a multitude of instances, 
constitutes the parent the representative of the 
child ; eo that the character and destiny of the 
child, through the operation both of physical 
and moi'al causes, is affected by the conduct of 
the parent. The first man was constituted the 
representative of the race ; his character was the 
pivot on which their destiny turned. He acted 
for them ; his apostasy was virtually their apos- 
tasy. God has ever aeted thus toward the human 
family as a whole, and nowhere is this feature 
of his government more distinctly observable than 
in the domestic relations. 

In these relations, this principle is of twofold as- 
pect. The language of his law is, " I the Lord thy, 
God am a jealous God, 't}isiting the iwiquity of the 
fathers wpon the childrerh unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me ; and showing mer- 
cy unto thxmsands of thsm thai love me, and keep my 
commandments." So long as this law is in force, 
children will be disobedient, and will suffer on ac- 
couut of the disobedience of their parents ; and they 
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will "become obedient, and receive blessing on ac- 
count of their parents' obdienee. And wbat are ^he 
facts, but that wherever you look over this wide 
world, you see that the piety and virtues of parents 
affect the well-being of their children, while their 
evil-being is as truly affected by their parents' im- 
piety and vices ? The history of the church and the 
world reads affecting lessons illustrating this great 
fact. In the communications of his grace, God has 
regard to Christian families ; while he pours his 
wrath upon the heathen and upon the families that 
call not upon his name. However, in the exercise of 
his sovereignty, he may go out of these hmits, and 
here and there abandon the incorrigible of Chris- 
tian families, and reclaim those who are not incor- 
rigible from the families of the ungodly ; the in- 
stanced of this sort are comparatively rare. And 
who does not see that it is of great practical im- 
portance, that, in promoting the interests of recti- 
tude in such a world as this, the God of rectitude 
should give this distinguished token of his com- 
placency to moral and Christian virtue, and at the 
same time fix this strong mark of his displeasure 
upon wickedness ? "What more powerful dissua^ 
sive from sin, or more powerfd persuasive to holi- 
ness is to be found within the compass of human 
thought, than the consideration that the effects of 
our piety or impiety tell on the destiny of onr 
children ? Men who have little concern for them- 
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selves, tremWe at wickedness when they think of 
the consequences of it upon those they most love. 
When, for their sakes, and for their sins, God 
threatens to visit the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, his threatenings sink deep. Nor is 
the promise less affecting than the threatening. It 
is a most cheering fact, that the "blessings of obe- 
dience descend from parents to their children ; nor 
is the Christian parent to he found whose heart 
does not respond to this great promise, as one of 
the most sweet and one of the holiest on the pages 
of the sacred volume. 

We are not wont, as we ought to do, to appre- 
ciate this arrangement of heavenly wisdom. In 
constituting the population of the earth into a 
world of families, the Father of mercies has formed 
it of delicate and sensitive materials. It is a most 
beautiful moral machinery; a "buUding fitly 
framed together ;" a net-work so perfect that every 
cord and filament, and all its thousand knots act 
and pull upon its sister cords, and one is strength- 
ened, only as it keeps the others in its place. 
Holy wedlock is, the centre of these evolving cir- 
cles ; and the parties by which it is organized en- 
twine themselves with all these sacred influences. 
What is it that holds in check the boisterous lev- 
ity and bold wickedness of that ungodly youth, 
who so lately found his joys only amid the 
coarser revellings of his own sex, and who, with 
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scorners, delighted in tis scorning ? A subduing 
influence has come upon him, "because he is a hus- 
band and a father. A new world opens to his 
thoughts, of which he is the head and prince; 
novel scenes present themselves to his eye, new re- 
sponsibilities press upon his conscience, new emo- 
tions spring up in his heart. And if he be human, 
he will not break these cords of love, nor cast these 
bands asunder. The eye of his child is upon him ; 
and though he himself may have been ever so 
thoughtless, he would not that his children walk 
in the counsel of the ungodly. And what is it 
that has .produced such a wonderful transformation 
in the character of that gay and giddy girl, and 
clothed her with womanly dignity^ — and cast a 
'sombre shade over h.er brow, so that she seeks 
retirement, and often converses with God and 
heaven ? She has been made to feel that she has 
others to live for besides herself; because the God 
of all grace has made her the centre of attraction 
to her husband and children. She, too, occupies a 
new world of her own, of which she is the adorn- 
ment and head, and where her gentle, but effec- 
tive power would fain draw the feet of those she 
so much loves from the paths of the destroyer. 

It is a truth never to be lost sight of, that in the 
dispensations of his grace, the God of love does not 
ordmafUy sep&rate the child from the parent. The 
principle of rqyresentation here looms, as one of 
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the great principles of the divine government; 
and what is more, it looms in the "brightness of 
hope. We see it everywhere — shedding its light 
upon the past, and gilding the future. We travel 
along with it, as the men of other times were con- 
ducted "by the pUlar and the cloud in the wilder- 
ness ; and we look toward it for days to come, as 
a sun that shall never go down. When, in the 
patriarchal age, God was about to destroy the 
world by a flood, he said to Noah, " Thee have 
I found righteous before me in this generation ; 
therefore, come thou and all thy house into the 
ark." And when, in predicting the approach of 
brighter days, the prophet speaks of a time of 
which it is written, "I will pour my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring P 
How often, how forcibly, and with what inimitable 
beauty the sacred writers enforce this thought, is 
best known to those who best know the Holy 
Scriptures— kindling as they go, and never paint- 
ing the scene in which "Jerusalem is a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy ;" in which " the wolf and 
the lamb shall feed," and where there is " nothing 
to hurt in all God's holy mountain :" without re- 
minding us of the altai-s and firesides of domestic 
piety and joy, and without telling us that "the 
cMldfen shall be as aforetime," and that they are 
"the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their 
offspring with them." 
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The promise of "blessing to the children of the 
righteoiis for the sake of their parents, is among 
the "exceeding great and precious promises." 
They bring relief to many an anxious and aching 
heart ; thousands have been buoyed up by them, 
as they passed through deep waters. They en- 
conrage the sower as he goes forth to sow ; and 
they shed a calm and summer's light upon the 
harvest, as the church looks toward the days of 
her ingathering and autumnal glory. 

It assumes a more solemn form too than a bare 
promise ; it is a covenant with an annexed and 
most impressive seal. That seal was a household 
ordinance under the old dispensation, and it is a 
household ordinance still. It do^ not accord with 
the analogy of the divine dispensations, that spir- 
itual privileges enjoyed under the Old Testament 
economy, should be denied or restricted under the 
"New. We have the family promise and the fam- 
ily seal. It is still the privilege of parents and 
their children; children are a part of their par 
rents, and pass under the bond of the covenant. 
They are no outcasts. They are neither pagans 
nor Mohammedans, but are under the wings of the 
same cherubim with their parents. The change 
in the seal affects no change in the promise ; the 
seal is more simple under the gospel than under 
the law ; but it is not less significant. It is Chris- 
tian in its form and in its import. And its sweet 
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language is, "Srffer the little children to come 
nnto me, and forbid them not, for such is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

In addition to these specifications, look now at 
the gmerd scape and design of the sacred writings. 
The honor which the Bible confers on the matri- 
monial relation is abundant honor. It protects 
this relation by laws and sanctions, by which no 
other relations are protected. How often, and 
with what solemnity is the thought there uttered, 
that "whoremongers and adulterers God wUl 
jvdge;' and that they shall have their part in 
the lake of flre' There is, moreover, running 
throughout the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ment this household right; the right of the chU- 
dren by inheritance. It is the right in fee simple to 
the same spiritual privileges with their parents. 
The whole spirit of this sacred book stands forth, 
as a guardian angel, throwing its shield over these 
hallowed associations, and giving them preemi- 
nence among the selected means by which the 
designs of the divine mercy are accomplished. 

Observe now the nmarbMe fitmess and wisdom 
of this arrangement. Occupied the youthful mind 
will be; pre-oocupied it is, and for evil. How 
shall the intruder be dislodged, the usurper ex- 
pelled, and in his place be introduced its rightful 
proprietor, the God of heaven ! There is no rela- 
tion like that which exists between the different 
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branches of the same plighted household, and 
which so efFectually secures the moral and religious 
culture of the young. What human society is to 
be, depends upon what ite children now are. One 
generation goeth, and another cometh, rapidly as 
the eagle when he haateth to his prey. Before 
they are aware of it,- the present generation are 
Md aside as useless, or rest in their graves, and 
sportive childhood and smiling infancy occupy 
their places, and exert their authority and influ- 
ence. It is but yesterday, as it were, and those 
whose locks are now white with age, were young. 
The men and the women who, when the sun of life 
has risen a little higher, will bear this responsi- 
bility, are now forming their character ; they are 
an unformed mass, submitted to the control of 
senior hands, like wax to the seal. The impression 
now stamped upon it is one which remains. And 
what is it without those hallowed influences, which 
flow from the mutual dependence, mutual obligar 
tion, and mutual endearment of the domestic rela- 
tions ? Relax and sever the household bond ; melt 
this golden chain, and scatter it on the broad and un- 
defined surface of a loose and licentious socialism ; 
and where are the hopes, either of the church, or the 
world ? Who cares then for the religious educa- 
tion of the young ? or who then appreciates an in- 
telligent and virtuous childhood ? 

Men there are who are the advocates of such a 
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relaxation of the marriage bond ; but what, I en- 
treat them to consider, would the world become in 
twenty years, were its households broken up, or 
changed at pleasure, or left in ignorance of God 
and his word, unrestrained in their vicious courses, 
and never cheered by the voice of prayer ? How 
long before the scenes of other lands would be 
realized ; infanticide become an act of piety ; and 
parents never more devout than when they caused 
their children to pass through the fire as an offer- 
ing to Moloch ? If these cruel paths are now un- 
trodden, it is because the God of the Bible pre- 
serves to lis the integrity and piety, the tenderness, 
and affection, and preciousness of the marriage 
bond and the household relations. It is in the 
midst of these, that religious instruction has influ- 
ence ; that the goodness of God leads to repent- 
ance ; and that his judgments teach men righteous- 
ness. 

Yes ! his judgments. Let us stop a moment, 
and weigh this single thought. One of the selected 
instrumentalities in the conversion of men, which 
neither the church nor the world can afford to dis- 
pense with, are those afflictions which, though not 
joyous for the present, yet afterwards yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. Men are accessible 
to the salutary influence of judgments, chiefly 
through the domestic relations, because they touch 
so many chords of tenderness and love. If we have 
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not "been unwise observers of God'a dealings, we 
liave found tliose disciplinary dispensations tobe, not 
the striking and the rare — not the more stunning 
and overwhelming; but those of more ordinary 
occurrence, and which, though they attract less 
attention from without, go on their effectual mes- 
sage to the habitation and the heart where they 
are sent. The solitary tree upon the mountain top 
may be riven by the whirlwind, and not a bird 
shall be disturbed in its nestling, because it is not 
there that the birds build their nests, and utter 
their song. It is in the domestic grove, and in the 
green bower, and when the clustering vine is riven, 
that these cheerful voices are silent, or die away 
in the lingering and plaintive sounds of the storm. 
Would you see God's hand as it comes in mercy to 
the sonls of men ; go to that home of sorrow where 
the heart-stricken parents are mourning over 
blasted hopes. Go where the widow and the 
orphan vainly strive to dry up their tears, and 
where a sense of their loss comes gushing over 
them hke a flood. Go where the strong man 
bows in his agony, and struggles in the grasp of a 
stronger than he. Go where God has cut down 
the loveliest and the best, because a father's and a 
mother's heart had begun to yield to idolatry, and 
needed just such an admonition to save them from 
the pit of destruction. Men read such lessons of 
God's love, and understand and apply them. They 
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come home woere the track of the pestilence, or 
the wasting conflagration, or agitating revolutions 
are unheeded. Yet the effect of this whole class of 
judgments is associated with the marriage bond, and 
depends upon the tenderness of the social relations. 
We may not, therefore, regard these relations 
with lightness; there is no view in which their 
importance may not he magnified. The church 
and the world will be disappointed in their hopes ; 
generation after generation will live and die in 
their delusions, just in the measure in which these 
relations ai'e honored, and the spirit of piety is 
among the descendants of a pious an- 
It is no marvel, that in carrying into ef- 
fect the method of redemption, these purposes of 
mercy should early entwine themselves with the 
affections and hopes of the family circle. It is a 
most beautiful arrangement, and deserves the place 
which God has given it as the selected instrumen- 
tality by which true religion is to be extended and 
perpetuated among fallen men. The great foe 
of God and man desires no cooperation more ef- 
fective than an irreligious and ungoverned family ; 
while, as the great ofiset to this degenerating pro- 
cess, the God of love has made choice of the do- 
mestic relations as the depositaries of hia grace, 
and there laid the deep foundations of that spirit- 
ual temple from which the symbol of his presence 
and glory is never more to depart. 
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Our desire is, tiat youthful families should ap- 
preciate these thoughts. The mutual affection of 
a young married pair, if not seriously disturbed in 
the earlier years of its existence, is not often dis- 
turbed when that affection is matured by time, 
and cemented by the same habits and interests. 
It may, perhaps, be surprising to a youthful bride, 
to see what a difference one short month makes in 
the relations she sustains to him who is now her 
husband. She has been wont to be regarded as 
the idol ; her lover was all devotion ; no toil and 
no self-denial were too great to gratify, and if pos- 
sible to anticipate her every wish. But she is the 
wife now ; she is as truly the loved one as ever ; 
but she has other wishes to consult than her own, 
if she would be happy. The change is great, and 
it is too much to expect that every young woman 
is prepared for it. She must bear her part in the 
toil, and burden, and battle of human life, as well 
as its joys. And it may be she is disappointed. She 
had treasured up her joys where she does not find 
them. Her affections and her pride are mortified. 
The flowers of hope wither in her path, and her 
prospects seem for a time to be all blighted. A 
young girl brought up with romantic notions of 
the married life is very apt to fall into this mis- 
take. And the preventive of the error is found in 
the instructions which the Bible gives of what a 
good wife should be. Her sphere is eminently one 
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of self-denying tenderness and love ; and not a lit 
tie depends on her knowledge of the duties of ttat 
sphere. If tliis be disregarded, there may be 
trouble, and the evil must work its own cure. 
And if she have good sense and affection, and her 
husband is generous and kind, it will not be long 
before the cure is effected. A little mutual for- 
bearance, and she will rest satisfied in being his 
adviser and comforter. And then she will be 
happy. They will travel on together, no longer 
expecting this earth to be a paradise. They will 
enjoy its sunshine together; together will they 
breast themselves against its storms ; and together 
will they rove among its flowers and gather its 
fruit. I have often thought that this is a most 
critical period of human life ; and more especially 
where the marriage is one of affection. Much de- 
pends, in the early part of the married life, upon 
the "meekness of wisdom." The youthful pah- 
are not always apprised how busily the great 
tempter is employed in exciting those little con- 
tentions, and fomenting those unexpected and pro- 
voking feuds which originate in unsuitableness of 
temper, and in the many cares and inconveniences 
of domestic life ; but which are soon forgotten by 
an affectionate and generous mind. " Eesist the 
devil, and he shall flee from you." This "Prince 
of the power of the air" would fain blow them up 
into storms, and breathe into them the hurricane's 
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blast ; while in fact they are a passing cloud. A 
single gash of tears, a summer shower, and the sky- 
is clear. 

The contrast is wide between an ungodly and a 
godly household. " The curse of the Lord is in 
the house of the wicked." An ungodly family, 
what a melancholy picture is this, here in this 
world of mercy and of hope, and yet a world so full 
of danger ! God is not there ; his word has no 
plac", nor does his truth shine as a lamp to their 
feet, and a light to their path. The voice of 
prayei' and praise is not heard there ; nor do tran- 
quil Sabbaths ever visit their abode of plighted 
love. The young wander there amid precipices 
and dangers, to whom no guardian angel ministers, 
and for whom no iHoly Spirit has been invoked ; 
and wander in the broad way that leads to death. 
On the other hand, the snn shines upon no lovelier 
scene than a godly family. It is recorded of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, that " they were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless." 
The blameless pair, what a beautiful sight ! I 
recollect seeing the picture of a child passing over 
a very narrow path, with precipices on each side, 
and I wondered at the serenity and hope with 
which she travelled on, until I saw an angel behind 
her, hovering over her, and directing her to some 
bright object in the distance. And I thought of 
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God's promise to tlie families of his people, and 
was reminded of the words, " Are they not all 
ministeiing spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
that shall be heirs of salvation." God " blesseth 
the habitation of the righteous." It is a verdant 
island amid Arabian sands. The dry wind of the 
desert does not scorch it, nor does its beauty 
wither under its mid-day suns. No ; nor do its 
flowers languish under the western sty. There is 
a maturity, a richness of affection in those long- 
wedded minds that have weathered the storm of 
life together, and together have so often made the 
Everlasting God their refuge, which may not be 
compared with the feverish affection of inexpe- 
rienced youth. There is that perfect repose and 
confidence which the youthful heart cannot know. 
The smile of affection is there ; nor is it less cheer- 
ing that it radiates the brow wrinkled by time. 
It is a " dwelling-place of Mount Zion," where God 
himself resides, and on whose altars he hath created 
a fire and a smoke. 

We would have these thoughts appreciated also 
hy parents. Parents may be unfaithful, and God 
may visit their iniquity upon their children. Such 
unfaithfulness, we fear, is too common a sin. 
Christian parents, beside violating their covenant 
engagements with God, are rebuked for this un- 
faithfulness by the tardy fulfilment of all that is 
cheering in the divine promise, and by that " hope 
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deferred wlich maketh the heart siet" Parents 
begin their work of prayer, instruction, and dis- 
cipline, with the seal of God's covenant in their 
hands, and under the high commission, " Talie this 
child and nurse it /or me, and I will give thee thy 
wages." The infant Moses, of whom this waa 
spoken, was then a weeping bahe in the ark of 
bulrushes, exposed on the banks of the Nile. But 
he was destined to be the greatest man of his age, 
mighty in words and deeds, learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and God's inspired 
Prophet ; eminent for holmess and usefulness, and 
the great legislator of the world. When the proud 
daughter of Egypt's haughty tyrant, saw this little 
Hebrew slave, " behold the babe wept." And she 
had " compassion on him," and "the woman took 
the child and nursed it." Take heed that ye de- 
spise not one of these little ones. That child which 
God has given you has a high and immortal des- 
tiny. There is the dawn of intelligence there, 
which wai shine when the sun is turned into dark- 
ness. There are capacities of thought there, that 
are capable of unlimited expansion ; and capacities 
for holiness, usefulness, and joy, whose brightness 
may hereafter mingle with the glory that consti- 
tutes the radiance of the Redeemer's crown. Yet 
is it born to weep, to sin, to suffer, to die— nay, to 
perish, but for parental love and faithfulness. O 
bear it on your bosom. Impel it heavenward. 
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Bear it on your tosom while it is young ; and when 
you can no longer do tHs, travel with it, hand in 
hand, to the city of our God. 

Our desire also is, that the thoughts which have 
been suggested, should not "be neglected b'l/ tJie 
young. These domestic relations, my young 
friends, where you have been so carefully nurtured, 
and which will never be forgotten, are the pledge 
of blessing. " You have Abraham to your far 
ther ;" but you may not forget that " God is able, 
from the stones, to raise up children to Abra- 
ham." It is an affecting truth, that " many shall 
come from the East and the West, from the North 
and the South, and sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, and the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out." The 
piety of your parents will not save you, if you 
yourselves live without God in the world. There 
is many a man, and many a woman, early trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, now 
in the world of mourning. Your perverseness may 
prove too great a trial for the faith of your pa- 
rents ; you may discourage them too often, and 
tear from their bosoms their last hope. They may 
cease to pray for you, because they feel there is 
no more encouragement to pray. There may be a 
crisis in your history, beyond which the divine 
forbearance cannot be extended, and parental faith 
expires. 
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But apprehensions like these, though they may 
be realized, are not so much in keeping with our 
theme, as the more cherished hopes it inspires. 
You fill a wide space in the woi'ld in which you 
dwell, and form a link in the chain that takes hold 
of the destiny of those who shall come after yon. 
They are your natural and rightful heirs ; see to 
it that they inherit from you treasures and honors 
which this world cannot give. There is enough in 
the generosity of God's gracious arrangement in 
regard to the domestic relations, to induce you to 
put a high estimate upon them, and enough that is 
significant of his grace to induce you to look to- 
wai'd hm, and tliem with religious hopes. The 
social bond should consti-ain you to become Chris- 
tians. Both the Spii'it and the Bride say, Come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The fatal exposure of our race is to be absorbed 
in the pursuit of the things that are seen and tem- 
poral, to the neglect of those that are unseen and 
eternal. So immersed and engulfed are they in 
this all-devouring vortex, as to be in danger of 
being carried down the cataract beyond the hope 
and possibility of return. The great excuse with 
the mass of men for not paying that serious atten- 
tion to the concerns of the soul which their impor- 
tance demands, is that they have no time for this 
service ; and in order to remove and forever si- 
lence this excuse, the God of heaven has set apart 
one day in seven, and thereby one seventh part 
of every man's life to be devoted to the interests 
of his immortality. 

The thought is an interesting one, that this ap- 
pointment was coeval with man's creation; and 
that at no period since, has this world existed 
without the Sabbath. The Sabbath was literally 
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among the " first tliiiigs." The material heavens and 
earth were scarcely called into being ; man him- 
self had only begun to exist, and woman to share 
his existence and joys ; when the institution, so full 
of heavenly forethought, was made known by 
the words, " And God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from 
all the work which God created and made." In 
this original appointment were included the entire 
Sabbatical institution, and all those elemental ob- 
servances that were essential to its influence. The 
benevolent Creator would not send forth into this 
new world the intelligent and immortal beings he 
had made, and give them dominion over the infe- 
rior creatures, and the commission to replenish the 
earth and subdue it ; without the illuminating, sanc- 
tifying, and conservatory influence of the Sabbath. 
Sinless as they were, they needed the Sabbath ; 
sinful as they and their posterity would be, the 
Sabbath was indispensable to their hopes. 

Man thus began his earthly career. As under 
the legal economy, the^*^ was to be chosen for 
God; thejfe'.?^bornofman; the^r^s^bom of beasts ; 
the^^^fruits of the field ; so it was the duty and 
honor of the Brst man to devote to God the Jirst 
dawnings of time. . Man was created not until the 
close of the sixth and last day of the creation. So 
that, reckoning from evening to evening, the ^st 
miire day of man's life was the Sabbath. He had 
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but .begun to be conscious of his existence, and 
open Ms eyes upon the marvellous works of God, 
and upon himself more wondrous, and upon hia 
still more wondrous Maker, than he and the wo- 
man God gave liira, were embosomed in the qniet 
atmosphere of God's holy day of rest. The shad- 
ows of the first evening were the eve of the Sab- 
bath. The light of the first morning they ever be- 
held was the morning of the Sabbath. The flrat 
voices that greeted them were the song of cheru- 
bim and seraphim, as they sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. It was a day 
of rest. There was no upheaving of the dry land, 
and no rushing of the waters to their appointed 
beds. The lights of the firmament were established, 
their laws prescribed, and they were moving qui- 
etly in their orbits. The new creation was fin- 
ished. The day of rest was quietly bidding wel- 
come to the new-created race ; and man, the last 
of all God's works, began his career in loving, 
praising, adoring God his Maker. It was not the 
busy world he first entered, but the temple of 
God ; God's sanctuary — there to worship, and there 
to listen to the voice from the excellent glory. 
The first Sabbath was the great preparative for 
his life of toil; the great. preparative, and the em- 
phatic emblem of his immortality. 

But we must proceed to sober argument. There 
are not a few who regard the Sabbath as an in- 
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stitution peculiar to the Jewish people, and who, 
while they consent to its observance as a wise and 
benevolent aiTangement, and one fraught with great 
benefits to mankind, at the same time teach that it 
is not the revealed law of Christianity, but only 
the conventional law of Christians* We are by no 
means prepared to adopt this view ; yet is it one 
which has obtained so extensively, more especially 
in the continental churches of Europe, that it de- 
serves to be considered with respect. 

The first question in relation to it is, Wh^n was 
the Sabbath imtilmted ? This question, it appears to 
us, is answered by the narrative of Moses, to which 
reference has already been made. There we are 
instructed, that immediately after the work of 
creation was completed, " God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it." He commanded his bless- 
ing to rest upon it ; he sanctified, or set it apart 
from other days, as the natal day of the world, 
and as a memorial of that great and perfected 
work. He foresaw, that there would be ungodly 
men, and atheists, and .that it was necessary there 
should be some sensible commemoration of the fact 
that it was created by himself in the space of sis 
days. With the recurrence of every seventh day 

* Among these writers, are ilie distiiiguisVied namea of Calvin and Pa- 
ley. The refoimera were divided in opiirions on thia queafion, aa ttiay be 
extensiTelj seen by consulting Vitringa, Aphorism) Doct. Chriat It b 
no marvel they were tenacious of Christian liberty in regard to dai/s, just 
freed as they had been from the superatilious observances of Rome. 
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of rest from worldly employments, the inquiry 
would naturally arise in the minds of the young, 
What means this remarkable observance? Nor 
would the answer be 'likely to be forgotten, that 
God himself set it apart as a memorial of his work 
of creation. This single fact shows, unless there 
be some subsequent revelation to set it aside, that 
the Sabbath, from its nature, was designed to be a 
permanent observance. 

It is no doubt true, that -there are religious ob- 
servances appointed by God, which are of local 
and temporary obligation, as well as those which 
are universally and always binding. All moral 
laws possess this universal and permanent force. 
And there are positive statutes which have the 
same permanent obligation, because they are 
made binding by the command of God. It is 
a safe principle to adopt in the interpretation 
of positive statutes, that when once they are 
enacted, they always remain in fuU force unless 
they expire by their own limitations ; unless they 
are formally repealed ; or unless the reasons for 
their original appointment so obviously cease, that 
they are no longer called for. 

The pafHarchal Sabbath, or the Sabbath instl- 
tnted at the creation, differed m some respects 
from the Jewish Sabbath. It was not instituted, 
80 far as we know, by any etepressed command. 
The authority for it is contained in the nar- 
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rative already given. We have, in this por- 
tion of the sacred writings, no other divine 
authority for it, than that which is implied in 
Grod's example, and his setting apart and blessing 
the Sabbath-day. And this, while it has not 
the language, appears to us to have the force 
of law. God may enact his 'will as a rule of ac- 
tion to his creatures, in other ways than by an ex- 
press command, provided he makes his will intel- 
ligibly known. Have we not a right to conclude, 
from this early notice of a seventh day's rest, that 
it was (jio^% pleamire that it should be observed? 
For whom, was it instituted ? Not for God himself. 
He did not require the repose of the seventh day, 
either for physical or spiritual refreshment. He 
did not take that repose ; but was employed in up- 
holding and directing the world and the creatures 
he had just made. " The Sabbath was made for 
mm%? God's example in instituting it was for 
man ; he thus made known his will to man ; his 
example was man's law. And if this be thought 
to be loose reasoning, I can only say, it appears to 
us to be reasoning which ought to satisfy every 
fair mind, and which is adopted by the Scriptures 
themselves. It is the reasoning which is adopted 
by the Great Lawgiver in the command requiring 
the observance of the Sabbath in the Decalogue ; 
and it is the reasoning of the apostle in his epistle 
to the Hebrews, where, the fact that " God did 
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rest tlie seventh day from aU his works," forms 
the premises to the conclusion, " There remaineth 
therefore, the keeping of a Sabbath to the people 
of God." It was the Sabbath of heaven and the 
Sabbath of earth ; it was the Sabbath which so 
many failed of enjoying through unbelief; it was 
the Sabbath which was the prefiguration, the ex- 
ample, and the law, and the early heritage of 
man. 

There is a difference between the binding obli- 
gation of those positive statutes which were given 
dming the patiiarchal age, and those which were 
enacted under the Mosaic economy. The Mosaic 
dispensation includes that entire period which in- 
tervened between the giving of the law, and the 
resuri'ection of the Son of Man from the dead ; the 
patriarchal age includes the entire period between 
the Creation and the giving of the law. If the 
claims of the Sabbath cannot be supported except 
as a part of the Jewish ceremonial, it must share 
the same fate with the sacrifices and new moons of 
that dispensation. All Christians agree in the 
conclusion, that whatever was purely positive and 
ceremonial in the Jewish dispensation has passed 
away, and was superseded by the " simplicity that 
is in Christ." They were obligatory upon the 
Jewish nation alone ; and on that nation only until 
the Christian dispensation. 

Yet ai-e there positive institutions which cover the 
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whole duration of time, because they were of prior 
origin both to the Christian and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions. Such, for example, was the patriarchal law 
concerning the murderer, " Whoso aheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed." It binds 
the race ; it waa given to men, not as Jews, nor as 
Gentiles, but as men, as God's creatures. It never 
has been repealed ; nor has it expired by its own 
limitations ; men ever, and everywhere are bound 
by it. And such is the institution of the Sabbath. 
It is confessedly a positive, and not a moral insti- 
tution. It is a moral duty that men should wor- 
ship God; but it is a positive and not a moral 
duty, except aa the enactment renders it moral, to 
worship him socially one day in seven. But made 
up as it thus is of a positive statute and moral 
duty, we affirm that it is, from its origin, of per- 
p'etual obligation. Like the law concerning the 
murderer, it is not of Christian, nor Jewish origin ; 
but was proclaimed in an age that represented 
the race, and was dictated by the great Creator 
and Lawgiver to all mankind long before either 
the Christian or Jewish dispensations were in ex- 
istence, or the distinction between Jew and Gen- 
tile was known. It is human and not national 
merely; universal and not merely local. It ia 
God's law to men; his wise and benevolent ar- 
rangement for humanity, and for man everywhere. 
The same reasons which existed for the original 
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institution in Paradise, and before man fell, exist 
in no diminished force now after lie has fallen. 
Whatever be the facts it commemorates, the les- 
sons it teaches, the obligations it confers, and the 
influence it exerts, they are not more necessary for 
men in one age and one portion of the world, than 
for men in all ages and all places. In the original 
appointment of it, there is no intimation that it 
had reference to one people, or one age of the 
world more than another. It has never expired 
by its own limitations, and has never been re- 
pealed. The peculiar positive institutions that 
were commanded to the Jews have been formally 
abolished, or superseded by others that have a re- 
lation to the race. The Jewish sacrifices, the Jew- 
ish passover, the Jewish hierarchy, as well as all 
those Mosaic rites and ceremonies which were 
merely typical of Jesus Christ, and which, from 
their purely ecclesiastical or political nature, were 
designed to separate the Jews from other nations, 
have been abrogated. But there is no abolition of 
the Sabbath, There is no reenaction of it under 
the Christian dispensation, for the obvious reason 
that no reenactment was necessary ; it remains an 
unrepealed, a pei-manent, and standing institution, 
and of perpetual obligation. 

The objection against this reasoning is somewhat 
peculiar. It lies in the acknowledged fact that 
from tlte time wJim tlw 8abhatJi was first institutedy 
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there is no mention made of it in, the i. 
Ul a period of about imenPy-five hundked years, and 
when the manna fell in the wilderness. But it 
must not be forgotten that the history of this 
early period of the world is, heyond parallel, a 
crowded history, in which a single paragraph 
often includes the events of centuries. " The si- 
lence of history with respect to the continuance 
of a rite, or custom, well known to have been in- 
stituted or adopted, is no argument against its 
continuance, provided the reason on which the in- 
stitution was founded remains the same." There is 
no mention made of the Sabbath throughout all 
the ware of Joshua, and the revolutionary period 
of the Judges, a period of some hundred years ; 
while it is conceded that it was instituted long 
before in the wilderness. No mention is made of 
sacrifices, from the birth of Seth till the flood, a 
period of fifteen hundred years. Nor is there 
any mention made of the rite of circumcision from 
about the time the children of Israel took posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan, under Joshua, until 
the days of Jeremiah, a period of more than eight 
centuries ; while this does not prove that it was 
not of earlier appointment. It may be, that the 
Sabbath was not scrupulously observed during the 
patriarchal age ; there was great forgetfulness of 
Grod, great ignorance and great wickedness in that 
infant age of the world. They were a thoughtless 
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race— men of gigantic iniquity ; they were mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, and spending their 
days in folly and sin, imtil the day that Noah en- 
tered into the ark and the flood came and swept 
them all away. They had few religious teachers ; 
no part of God's word was then published, and 
they had very little instruction of a religious kind. 
It is not wonderful that they lost sight of the Sah- 
hath ; for if they had not lost sight of it, they never 
could have been so vUe. Yet amid all this abound- 
ing iniquity, there are some notices of what seems 
to be, by fair inference, a seventh-day observance ; 
for we find a seven-day division of time, well 
known by Noah and Jacob and Laban. The 
probability, too, is, that during the severe and 
protracted bondage of the Hebrews in Egypt, the 
Sabbath was greatly neglected ; during a portion 
of that period, we know it was neglected alto- 
gether. And when that people, after they came 
out of Egypt, were remmded of its obligations, it 
was in such a way that it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that it was a forgotten institution, and 
not one then for the first time instituted. This 
was in the wilderness, and before the giving of the 
law, which some contend was the first statute re- 
quiring the Sabbath observance. They were about 
to gather manna on the Sabbath-day, and Moses 
checked the unhallowed work, and said unto them, 
" This is that which the Lord liaih said, To-morrow 
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is the Holy Sabbath unto the Lord. Sis days 
shall ye gather it, but on the seventh day, which 
is the Sabbath, ye shall not find it in the field." 

It was not until fifty days after they left Egypt 
that the law "was given, in which the Sabbath 
holds a prominent place. So that it was not the 
Jewish Sabbath, as such, to which Mosea here re- 
ferred, hut the Sabbath of the Patriai'chs, and 
which was binding upon the Jews before the spe- 
cific enactment in the fourth commandment. It is 
an error to suppose that the fourth commandment 
originated the obligation to observe the Sabbath 
even among the Jews. It did but confirm a prior 
law. The friends of the Sabbath have lost ground 
by endeavoring to defend this position. When, 
after their fifty days' wandering in the wilderness, 
God gave the children of Israel the ten command- 
ments, the language was, '"''Rem&mher the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy." It is not, "Sanctify the 
Sabbath ;" but " Tmi&mb&r to sanctily it." The day 
was something to be remembered; it was no novel 
observance first given by Moses, but one long be- 
fore knowTi and of ancient date. And the reason 
for it runs baek to the creation and entwines itself 
with the original institution and blessing : '•^Memem- 
h&r the Sabbath-day to keep it holy ; for in six 
days the Lord thy God areated the heavens and the 
earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the 
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Sabbath-day and hallowed it." God himself spake 
these solemn worda amid scenes never to be forgot- 
ten, and twice did he write them upon two tabl^ 
of stone. Ai^TBE six days' labob, there was to 

BE A SEVEHTH DAT's HOLY EEST ) THIS WAS THE LAW" 

OF THE Sabbath. It was the law for the world. 
It was preserved in the ark of the covenant, was 
embodied within that Propitiatoiy which was 
typical of the Christian atonement, and forms an 
integral part of that great moral code, "Those 
TEN woEDs" which bind all nations, and which 
the Saviour affirms he came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. There was notMng ceremonial or J&wisk 
about these ten words^ nor about the particular 
precept here enforcing the, observance of the Sab- 
bath. It was all moral, and all of universal and 
perpetual obligation. 

If the question be asked, Was th&re thm no 
Jewish iSMath, and no ceremonial sonupidousness 
in its observance imavmihent on the Jews, which is 
not binding on other nations^ and which was ab- 
rogated by the coming of Christ ? I answer, there 
were ; but they are not contained in the fourth com- 
mandment. There was a subsequent law given to 
the Jews, which bound them and no other people, 
which consisted of fifty-seven precepts given im- 
mediately after God had " talked with them from 
heaven ;" and given, not by God to them, but to 
? privately, that " he might set them before 
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the people." These ceremonial injunctions were, 
from time to time, increased, ; some of them re- 
spected the Sabbath ; and all of them were abol 
ished by Christ. These peculiar Jewish observ- 
ances formed no part of Sabbath religion, or Sab- 
bath morality for other natioi^. Other days were 
called Sabbaths by them as well as the seventh 
day. The Pentecost was so called, whatsoever 
day of the week it was ; because no servile work 
was to be done in it, and on it there was to be " a 
holy convocation to the Lord." The first day of 
the Passover was a Sabbath. On the Passover 
week in which the Saviour suffered, there were two 
Sabbaths. There was the convocational, or festival 
Sabbath, the first day of the Passover week ; and 
there was the ordinary weekly Sabbath, which 
was the nest day. It is not the ceremonial of the 
Jews which we advocate ; nor any of the peculiari- 
ties of their Sabbatical observance which the law 
of God requires. They were appendages to the 
day, and not the day itself; the shadow and not 
the substance. 

The Sabbath, /<?r substance^ and freed from the 
Jewish ceremonial^ God has bequeathed to the 
world. It is delightful to know that other por- 
tions of the earth have an interest in it beside the 
Jews. As proof of this, we find it frequently 
spoken of in the Scriptures as extended beyond 
the Jewish dispensation. The pi'ophet Isaiah, 
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' of the day when God's house " shall be 
called an house of prayer for all pmplef when 
Jews that were disqualified by bodily infirmity, 
and Gentiles who were always disq^ualified, should 
bring their sacrifices, and they should come up 
accepted on God's holy altar ; when the wall of 
partition between Jew and Gentile should be 
broken down by the all-levelling and all-elevating 
influence of Christianity; when the Jewish dis- 
pensation should be abolished and superseded by 
the more comprehensive claims and privileges of 
the world's gospel ; speaks of the " eunuchs who 
keep GocPs SabhatM^—oi the "sons of the stranger 
that keep the Sahbath from polluting it" — of those 
who " call the 8aM>aik a delight, the holy of the 
Lord," honorable — and of those who, in the days 
of the yet coraing glory, " from one new moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath- to another, shall 
come and worship before God." Nor do we see 
how the conclusion from these predictions and in- 
timations can be avoided, that there is a divinely 
authorized and a divinely honored Sabbath after 
the Jewish dispensation is passed away, and there- 
fore of more permanent obligation than the cere- 
monial or civil code of the Jews. 

It is certainly a fair question in this argument, 
To what extent has a religious observance of every 
seventh day been known among the different na- 
tions of the earth ? We have already adverted to 
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the reasons for believing that the early patriarchs 
divided their time into weehs^ or periods of seven 
days; nor do we see any reason to beheve that 
during the twenty-five hundred years before the 
Law given on Sinai, there was no Sabbath. The 
Hebrews divided their years into seven, and into 
seven times seven ; every week had ite Sabbath, 
eveiy seventh year its Sabbath, and every fiftieth 
year its JubUee. To what extent this septenary 
division of time has obtained among nations who 
were contempoi'aneous with the patriarchal a^e, as 
well as among those pagan nations which flourished 
after the giving of the law, we have not the means 
of ascertaining to such an extent, as to warrant 
the sweeping assertion which has sometimes been 
made, that it is a universal observance. I^ as we 
have seen, the Sabbath is an institution of high 
antiquity, it must have been known to those an- 
cient Eastern nations which sprang from the sons 
of Noah. And so the fact was. The ancient As- 
syrians derived their origin from Ashur, the son 
of Shem ; and they divided their time into weeks 
of seven days. The ancient Egyptians, who 
sprang from Mizraira, the son of Ham ; the ancient 
Indians, and also the ancient Persians, whose origin 
is traced to Joktan, the grandson of Shem ; and 
the ancient Arabians, who descended from Ish- 
mael, all observed this division of time ; and so far 
as this observance goes, it indicates, that however 
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tte Sabljath may liave fallen into disuse, it was 
once known. Tlie more ancient inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy had a different division ; the 
Greeks dividing their months into decades or pe- 
riods of ten days, and the Romans into the three 
divisions, calends, nones, and ides. But it is to he 
remarked, that in the early period of their history 
these nations had very little intercourse with the 
Eastern nations ; and that as soon as they be- 
came acquainted with the calendar of the East, 
they divided their time into weeks of seven days. 
The origin of this usage cannot be doubtful ; nor 
does it stop short of the ancient Hebrews and 
the patriarchal age. Learned men inform us that 
there ai-e few languages that are not found to con- 
tain a word synonymous with our English word 
week, signifying seven days. With the Hebrews, 
the number seven was the sacred number. We 
read of the seventh day, the seventh month, the 
seventh year, the seven altars, the seven lamps, the 
seven seals, the seven thunders, the seven angels, 
and the seven crowns. Nor does this fact distin- 
guish the religion of the Hebrews alone. A 
modern writer, in a late number of the Westmin- 
ster Review, though he impugns the sacredness of 
the Sabbath with infidel scurrility and bittern^s, 
ia constrained to acknowledge, that " throughout 
Hindostan and all the dialects of India, the word 
seo&i is a mystical number." This writer has put 
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US in possession of some facts wliieli are by no 
means favorable to bis own conclusions. The Hin- 
doos observe a seventh day as' a religious festival ; 
and tbey call it Sunday, or the sun's day. They 
also observe every seventh lunar day ; and they 
call it Monday, or the moon's day. In the forms 
of prayer used in their temples, the word seven 
occupies a conspicuous place. It is also a fact of 
interest, that the word Sabbath is adopted by pa^ 
gan nations, not a few, to denote the day of reli- 
gious convocation. So far as the light of history 
shines from different eminences, during the long 
course of years prior to the coming of Christ, it 
discloses to us this extensive observance. 

Facts of this nature, which might be collected to a 
great extent, interest us, because every other method 
of accounting for them is unnatural, except the orig- 
inal division of time by God himself into periods 
of seven days, and the consequent institution of the 
Sabbath. Other divisions of time are marked by 
the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth and 
the moon ; while there is nothing in the solar sys- 
tem to mark this division into weeks ; nor is there 
any historical trace of the origin of this usage in 
any of the memorials of antiquity, unless we find 
it in the tradition of the creation of the world in 
as days, and a subsequent day of rest. Here we 
find it. It was revealed to our first parents, that 
the one only living and true Grod created the uni- 
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verse ; and this revelation prepared tliem for tlie 
appointment and the delightful service of this first 
Sabbath. What a day was that which thus first 
celebrated the mysteries of nature's birth; and 
with what radiant robes did this queen of days de- 
scend to dwell with men, while creation lay around 
her " wet with its first dews," and man, as its high- 
priest, offered up the incense of his grateful heart ! 
Never did the rising and setting sun utter speech 
of such truth ; nor have they done uttering the in- 
structive lesson. It is solemn and expressive si- 
lence, but it speaks to the mind and heart. 

"In reason's ear, they all rejoice, 
And utter fortli a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they sliine, 
The hand that made ua is divine." 

"When we come to the Chiistian era, the ques- 
tion assumes somewhat a different form. There is 
no express command in the New Testament for the 
observance of the Sabbath. Why should there 
be? The command originated with God's ex- 
ample at the creation ; was solemnly embodied in 
his law from Sinai ; and has not been repealed. 
The blessed Sabbath is no less God's witness for 
him, to the Christian, than to the Jewish and pa- 
gan world. It began with time, and with time 
only will it end ; like all other commemorative in- 
stitutions, it is coeval with the event it commemo- 
rates, and will terminate only with the consumma- 
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tion of this material world. Hence we find that 
the early Christians observed every seventh day 
as a day of holy rest. They honored it hy as- 
sembling on that day for social worship, for the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, and for taking 
up their charitable collections for their poor 
brethren. And the Saviour himself honored it. 
It was on the regular return of the seventh day, 
that he appeared to his disciples to bless them, 
and that he poured out upon them, after his ascen- 
sion, the Pentecostal effusions of his Spirit. And 
hence we read in the New Testament of "the 
Lord's day," a day separated from all secular 
time, distinguished as his own, as a holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord. This example, connected with the 
primeval institution of the day, and the fourth 
commandment, is the law of Christianity. 

Nor is there any good reason for perplexity in 
regard to the change of ilie day from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, which is the Christian 
Sabbath. Our own mind is aat^fied on this vexed 
question in something like the following way. 
God has set apart one seventh portioii of time for 
sacred purposes. A literal simultaneousness in 
this observance no one contends for, nor were it 
easily practicable from the elliptical form and rota- 
tory motions of the earth. What is dawn to one 
portion of the earth is evening to another ; and 
what is noonday to one is midnight to their an- 
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tipodes. The spii'it and substance of the law is for 
one seventh portion of time; whether it he the 
last day of the week, or the first, and whether it 
begins with the rising or the setting sun, is of mi- 
nor consideration, so long as every seventh day is 
sacredly observed. Time was when, at the com- 
mand of Joshua, the sun stood still for a whole 
day, and when the shadow went ten degrees back- 
ward on the dial of Ahaz ; and who will under- 
take to demonstrate that either the first, or the 
seventh day of the week is the exact and astro- 
nomical return of the seventh day from the crea- 
tion ? Different systems of chronology also are so 
vaiious, and so many ingenious methods have been 
adopted for improving and establishing the calen- 
dar ; so various have been the methods of comput- 
mg time ; and the beginning of the year has been 
so often changed, that no living man can now j>rove 
that any one day of the week corresponds with its 
numerical counterpart in the days of the creation. 
We hold therefore, that so long as there is a uni- 
form and conventional observance of every seventh 
day as a day of holy rest, after six days of labor, 
the law of the Sabbath is complied with. 

If it be said that these general observations 
are not apphcable to that period of the world 
when Chi-istianity was promulgated, because its 
chronology was then well imderstood, and the 
days of the week well known; and that there 
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1 a change then from the seventh 
to the first day of the week; we answer they 
are applicable so far as it regards the difficulty of 
identifying any given day of the week with its 
corresponding day of the creation. There was a 
change then, and there were good reasons for it. 
The change in the Sabbath falls in with the 
changes that were introduced in the external or- 
ganization of the chnrch of God at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Everything was changed by 
the example and authority of the divine Author 
of the Christian dispensation. What was Jewish 
was done away, because the Gentiles were now 
called into the kingdom of Christ, and all monop- 
oly of religious privileges was abolished. The 
rites and ceremonies of the Levitical law were re- 
pealed ; the prefignrations of that whole shadowy 
system were superseded by the reality ; while all 
that could be permanently valuable was modified. 
The Jewish priesthood was superseded by the 
Christian ministry; the Jewish Passover by the 
Lord's Supper ; the rite of circnmcision by bap- 
tism, and the Jewish Sabbath by the Lord's day. 
And is there not quite as much evidence that the 
first day of the week, now that it combines in its 
commemoration the greater work of redemption, 
is as distinctive a memorial of the great work of 
creation as was the original seventh day? The 
Lord's day is in honor of Him, " by whom are all 
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things, and for whom are all things;" who is 
" head over all things to the church ;" who is 
" Lord also of the Sabbath-day," the Author of a 
new and regenerated world, the Maker and Builder 
of the " new heavens and new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness," and in comparison with which 
" the first heavens and the first earth shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind." The Psalmist, 
in anticipating the deliverance of Jesus Christ 
from the grave, well exclaims, " This is the Lord's 
doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes. This is the 
da/y the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice in it and 
be glad." Jesus Christ is greater than the Tem- 
ple. He has power over all ordinances ; he is not 
a servant, but a Son over his own house. The 
first creation had its Sabbath, and so has the new. 
It was the old Sabbath still, but in new and 
bi-ighter vestments, the witness of new and brighter 
things, the servant of the redeeming God and 
King. We hail this distinctive honor of the Son 
of man and this distinctive badge of Christianity. 
It is meet that the Christian church be thus dis- 
tinguished from the Jewish, and the Chiistian 
from the Jew. 

What ai'e the facts in relation to Sabbatical ob- 
servances as they now exist ? With very few ex- 
ceptions,* the whole Christian world observes the 

* The Mohammedaua' Friday. Aside from these, and the Jews, who 
atill profess fo observe the seventh daj, I am not informed that this latter 
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first day of tlie week. We observe this day ; so 
did our fathers ; and so did generations that pre- 
ceded our fathei-s. How is this fact to "be ac- 
counted for ? We trace back this usage until we 
find it sanctioned "by the churches in the early 
centuries of the Christian era,* by the apostles, 
and by our infalhble Lord himself. We go back 
until we reach the period when a new and most 
gracious Dispensation first marked the moral his- 
tory of man, and find that the introduction of it 
was commemorated by the observance of this 
same day. We go back farther still, and find the 
Jewish prophets anticipating this same observance; 
and are satisfied, that so far from detracting from 
the iinportance of the original institution, this 
Christian memorial gives magnitude and emphasis 
to the primeval Sabbath. It is scarcely credible 
that the King of Zion would have suffered his 
church, the very church which the Scriptures 
teach us is to exist in her greatest beauty under 
the Christian dispensation, and which is to extend 
her light and glory to the Gentiles, to have re- 
observance estenda beyond a few congregations in England proper, and 
fliese are chiefly confined to two in London. lo our own country, it is 
limited t« aeoessions from tlie Anabaptist diurclies, called " Seventh-day 
Bftptista," or Sabbatarians. 

* Ignatiw, who was a oompanian of the Aposlles, Justin Martyr, who 
flourished at the close of the firsf, and the beginning of the second century, 
Iretueua, a discipleofPolycarp,i)io«j/s!««, who lived in the time of Iren^us, 
and Tertullian and Prfnuiua of the second century, all bear teatunony to 
this observance of the first day of the week. 
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mained in darkness for eighteen centuries, in rela- 
tion to tlie day on wliicli slie is to celebrate her 
religious festivals. It was of no small moment that 
her external institutions and ordinances should be 
rightly maintained; nor would the all- wise and 
aU-gracious Founder of Christianity have left the 
weekly Sabbath, ite great guardian and bulwark, 
without its proper place in the earth. 

There is a single remark more in relation to the 
change of the day. It is not at all improbable 
that the seventh day Sabbath was confined to the 
Jews (doTw. Learned men have maintained that 
the Patriarchal Sabbath was the first day of the 
week. It was the seventh day, reckoning from the 
first of the creation ; but it was the first day of 
time, as reckoned by man— the seventh day after 
God's six days' work ; but it was the fii-st day of 
the week from man's creation. Man, as before re- 
marked, was not created until the close of the sixth 
day, so that the seventh from the creation, as reck- 
oned by hi/m, would be the first day of the week. 
We would not hastily endorse this representation ; 
nor would we hastily reject it.* "We can only say 
that if there be good reasons for it, the Christian 
Sabbath, according to the received chronology, oc- 
curs on the same day with the Patriarchal. There 

* See Bedford's Chronology— Smith's Doctrioe of the Church of Eng. 
land concerning Ihe Lord's Day— Dr. Kennicott ou the Offering of Abel and 
Cain— Jennings' Jewish Antiquities, and Belfrage on the Shorter Cateehiam 
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has been no change of tlie day, except that which be- 
gan and ended with the Jewish dispensation. The 
Patriarchal Sabbath degenerated into idolatry; 
men became worsbippei-s of the sun and moon 
and stars of heaven, and gave the name of their 
idols to the days of the week. The same divine 
wisdom that separated the race of Abraham from 
these idolatrous nations, also changed their Sab- 
bath from the first day— the Sun's day, or Sun- 
day, to the seventh day, that this peculiar people 
might have no sympathy with idolatrous nations. 
Nor is the thought an unpleasant one, that if the 
weekly Sabbaths which were observed before the 
time of the Mosaic law, were observed on the first 
and not on the seventh day of the week, the 
Christian Sabbath professedly occurs the same 
day of the week with the first Sabbath in Par- 
adise. 

There is one objection to this whole course of 
remark, and it is the same which perplexed the 
minds of Calvin and some of the reformers.* We 



* We regret to Sod tha name of John CahiQ in favor of tbis error ; yat 
it is quite obvioua that the fact is so. In his commentary on CoLii. 16 and 
It, speaking of the discrimination of days, he aays, " Talis partiljo conve- 
niabit Judnsla, ut dies prffloeptos aimote colerent, ab aliis eegregando. /li- 
ter Chrisiianoa talis divisio cessavit." To malse Wa meaning perfectly en- 
plidt, lie BtateB and answara tha following objection. "Atque dicet qnia- 
piam, «os adhno retinemus aliquam diarum oUcrvalicnem. Respondeo, 
Nos dicfl niquaqnam servare, quasi infariis aliqua sit rel.gio. ant quasi /al 
non, sit tune laborarB; sed respeotum haberi politjs et ordinia, non 
diariml." 
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will not now quote at length the passages in the 
New Testament to which it refers. The apostle 
Paul, both in his epistles to the Romans and the 
Colossians, appears to relax the obligations to this 
observance, and to leave it to the option of every 
man's conscience to observe it, or not, without be- 
ing condemned by otheHS, either in regard to the 
feasts of " the new moon, or of the SaM>at}irdayP 
In regard to this objection we say as follows. The 
phrase, the Sabbath dm/, in the language of the 
New Testament, uniformly denotes the Jewish, 
and not the Christian Sabbath. In the discussions 

Calvin was imbued with the notion whieh I liavo haard half a century 
ago defended by a few New England divines— that all time is holy, and 
that what it is lawful to do on other days, is equally lawful on the Sab- 
bath, In his Institutea, Lib. ii. ch. yiiL p. 182 and 138, Editio Hackii, in 
his exposidon of the fourth commandment, he says, " CiHterura non dubium, 
quin Domini Chriatl adventu, quod ceremoniale hie erat abolitum fuerit." 
It had been well had he stopped here. But ha proceede, " Ipse enam 
reritas est, cujus preaentiie figurie evanescunt ; corpus eujua aspectu, ninbrie 
reiinquunlur. Ipse, inquam, yerura Sabbathi complementnm.— Sabbathum 
nmbtam fuisse reifuturfB alibi scribit Apostolus; corpus extare in OhriBto, 
hoc est eolidam veritatia eubstaniiam quam illo loco bene esplicavit. Ea 
BOJi uno die confeitta esl, eed to(o dUie tioalra tursu, donee penitns nobismet 
ipsis mortui, I)ei vita iittpkanlw. A Christianis ergo abesse debet supersti- 
liosa diermn observatio." In a aubaequent seolion he says, summing up his 
views, "Summa eit ; ut sub figura Judsis tradebatnr verilaa, ita nobis 
Bine umbris eaiaiaeai\ntat ; priraum ut perpetunm lota nla Sabbathia 
mnra meditemur a noatrb operibus, quo Dommna in nobia per s lum Spin 
tnmoperetur; deinde, ut piu operum Dei reotgmtione puvatim se quia 
qne, quobis vacat, diligenter exerceat ftim ettam ut omnes aimul logiti 
mnra Ecelesiaa ordmem, ad yerbura audibninm ad sacramentorum adimn 
iatratJoDem, a publioaa orationes constitutum obaervemus lerlio ne nobiB 
enbditoa inhuraaniter premamns," We take this last « nceasion thTJife 
fully, while wc differ from Calvin as to the cjnventionil and orderly ob- 
10* 
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between the Jewish and Gentile converts, the great 
points of difference referred to by the apostles, re- 
lated to meats and days that were peculiar to the 
ceremonial law. In addition to their weekly Sab- 
bath, the Jews observed thirty-five days in the 
year, as sacred days, and some of these occurred 
on their weekly Sabbath. If the apostle here has 
reference to these numerous sacred days, he does 
not refer to the Christian Sabbath ; or if he refers 
to their weekly Sabbath, it is not the Christian 
Sabbath of which he speaks. There were Jews 
converted to the gospel who kept the Jewish Sab- 
bath ; they did not neglect the Lord's day, but 

Beryance of the Sabbath merely, and number ourselves with those who 
" di« saiictitatem animo retinere." 

The same views are substantially espresaad in the catechism of the Gen- 
evan church. See Opera Calv. torn. viii. p. IS and 19. 

M. Jubetne sei iliebua laborare, ut septiiuo quiescamus ) 

P, Hon simplicitei- ; verum eex dies honiinum kboribns permitteiiB 
aeptimum exdpit, ut quieU deetinetiir. 

M. An queoiviB laborem nobis interdicit ) 

P. Hoe prjeceptura. soparatam el pcculiarem rationem habet. Siqui- 
dem quibis obaervatio, pars est veterum eeremoniacura : itaquo Chrisa 
adventu abrogata fuit. 

M. Dioesne prteceptum hoc ad Judaos proprie apcotare, ideoque tem- 
porarium duntaiat fuisse ! 

P. Nempe; quatenua oeremooiale eat. 

M. Quid ergo ) Subsatne aHqmd prater ceremoniatil f 

P. Tribus ex causis datum fuit. 

M. Cedo mibi eaa. 

P. Adspiritualam quielam figurandam; ad coaservatiOQem politite CO- 
cleMaaticEe ; ad aervorum eublerationem. 

This whole subject has been diacuaaed by Dr. John Owen, at great 
length, and by our distinguished countryman, 0r, Dwight, m his syBtem 
of theology. 
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they kept the Jewish Sabbath also. All that Paul 
says in these passages is, Let them keep it, if they 
will. Let them not be disturbed in their preju- 
dices. He allowed them this observance ; but in 
so doing, relaxes not the permanent obligation of 
the Christian Sabbath. 

But we are more concerned about the due sane- 
UJication of this day, than about the particular day 
of the week which ought to be thus sanctified. 
At its original institution, God " blessed the sev- 
enth day and sanctified it." Time has no holiness, 
except for the purposes for which it is consecrated, 
and in which it is employed. God has given it all 
the holiness of which it is capable ; which is to be 
consecrated to his service. It is a rest fi'om 
worldly labors for man and for beast, for the mas- 
ter and the servant, the mistress and the maid. It 
ia a rest for kings and beggars, for men in power 
and meaner men ; nor is it less a rest for the stran- 
ger than the home-born. They are quiet waters 
which flow from the sanctuary; tranquil scenes 
and verdant banks through which they flow, where 
there is no galley. with oars, neither gallant ship 
shall pass thereby. Vitringa has a beautiful de- 
scription of the manner in which this day is to be 
observed ; it is contained in three words, and though 
in a foreign tongue, I may be allowed to repeat them. 
It is to be observed, says he, " cum Iwtitia, ohsti- 
nmtia ab opere^ aut pmitenfia:'''' — Joy, rest, and 
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piety. They are not days of idleness aad listless 
repose, but days of thouglit, days of self-inspec- 
tion, of devout and spiritual study of God's word, 
of meditation and prayer, and of the sacred ob- 
servance of those domestic, social, and public in- 
stitutions which are so indispensable to true re- 
ligion. 'Nov are they days of gloom and sadness ; 
nor yet of sport and pleasure ; they are cheerful 
days, and days when the heart is lighted up with 
smiles. The objects and pui-suits of the Sabbath 
are delightfully congenial with man's wants as a 
sinner and a sufferer ; they bring peace to the 
troubled and balm to the bleeding bosom ; they 
tune the harp that would otherwise be hung upon 
the willows ; and because they tell of him who is 
the resurrection and the life, and the first-fraits 
of them that slept, they pass silently over the 
earth strewing flowers upon the grave. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the teachings 
and the example of some of the best of men have left 
so deep an impression that a cheerful spirit is not in 
keeping with the design of this sacred day. There 
was a rigor required of the Jews in their observ- 
ance of this day, that was altogether ceremonial 
and peculiar to themselves, and as we have already 
seen enjoined, not in the fourth commandment, but 
in subsequent requisitions. The fourth command- 
ment requires simply that it be regarded not as one 
of the working days of men, and as a day insepar- 
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able from religious reminiscences, and sanctified 
and blessed of God. The later Jews liad put an 
eiToneous construction upon the exaction it made 
upon them, and these errors were more than once 
rectified by tbe Saviour. It was an eiTor in the 
Puritans of New England, not that they observed 
the Sabbath too religiously, but that they threw 
over it the unnatural and factitious gloom of blue 
habits and blue laws. It was more natural for 
them to do so than for any other men in the world ; 
because, in the land from which they were exiled, 
they had been scourged and driven by cruel and 
sacrilegious laws to unseemly mirth and public 
sports on this God's holy day. Human nature is 
prone to extremes ; if we ourselves were bound by 
royal proclamation, like the " Book of Sports," in 
the reigns of James I. and the first Charles, re- 
quiring us, on pains and penalties, to profane the 
Sabbath, we should verge to the opposite extreme, 
and do just as the Puritans did. But it is an er- 
ror. Why a sombre cloud should be superin- 
duced over the hours of this gladsome day, I can- 
not tell, unless it be a trick of the devil to render 
it a weariness and make it unwelcome to the 
young. If we cannot make God's claims palatable 
to the unrenewed heart, we need not clothe them 
with uncomeliness. If the voluptuary smiles in 
the indulgence of his sensual pleasures ; the avari- 
cious in the accumulation of his wealth ; the men 
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of ambition ia tteir honor and elevation; why- 
may not the Christian indulge in smiles of com- 
placency, and delight in this day of joy and 
triumph ? There are trains of thought awakened 
in the Christian mind on the return of this delight- 
ful day, which are sometimes so full of love, grati- 
tude, peace, hope, and joyous expectation, that if 
he were told he might not smile, he would feel 
that he must stop his ears against the gladdest 
tidings that ever greeted fallen humanity ; close 
his eyes on one of the bright spots in the wilder- 
ness; and turn from the sacred and cheering 
fragrance that had been shed upon his weary 
spirit, and made him long for heaven. While the 
Sabbath is the most sacred retreat from the noise, 
and bustle, and folly of the world, it is the most glad 
retreat. The feet that tread it, and the hands that 
open the doors to its altars might well drop with 
myi'rh and their fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, 
God has been liberal to men of secular time. 
Six days out of seven he allows them to employ in 
the pursuit of things seen and temporal. There is 
no earthly want, or sympathy, or secular relation 
and anxiety, which may not then be regarded and 
cared for with interest and diligence. It is but 
one out of seven that he asks for himself, as sepa- 
rated from the pursuits of earth. Time is his, and 
men are his creatures ; nor may his right be q^ues- 
tioned to prescribe the portion which they shall 
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employ in his service. He claims the Sabbath as 
his own ; he calls it " The Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God." Men may not encroach upon it for 
their own purposes without robbing him. The 
whole of it belongs to him from beginning to end, 
claimed by his law, consecrated by bis example, 
devoted to his glory, and distinguished by his 
blessing. No man, and no body of men, no human 
policy or power, either by their laws or their 
usages, may ever countervail the appointment or 
the objects of this day of holy rest. God has 
marked it in the history of the world, as a blessing 
to our race. Whatever is instructive in his truth, 
and urgent in the motives to holiness which that 
truth presents ; whatever is winning in his love, 
and constraining in his authority, is thrown into the 
influence of this sacred day. All that is effective 
in the means of grace and salvation which he has 
revealed ; all that is beaatiful in the simplicity, 
the symmetry, the harmony of this divine ar- 
rangement for the salvation of men ; all that mag- 
nifies and honors this redemption, is inseparable 
from the Sabbath. Whei'e the Sabbath is not 
found, these things do not exist ; where the Sab- 
bath is perverted, they are the savor of death unto 
death. The pivot on which this moral machinery 
turns, the shaft that impels it is the Sabbath. 
Everything secular is put at rest by it ; everything 
that is spiritual is set in motion. The church. 
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militant and tlie cliurcli triumpliaiit — parents and 
teachers and ministers— men and angels, are then 
awake and in earnest in urging the claims of holi- 
ness on this lost world ; while God the Spirit, who 
breathed on the first chaos, and put his seal on the 
first Sabbath, bows his heavens to dwell with men. 

"We plead for a sacred observance of this day, 
and these are the grounds on which we rest our 
plea. Permanent reform cannot be secured except 
by religious principles and motives. There are 
temporal advantages arising from this observance ; 
but they hold a secondary place. If God's au- 
thority and love do not influence men and com- 
munities to keep the Sabbath holy, nothing will 
influence them. 

This land, though exemplary in this observ- 
ance compared with other lands, is not guilt- 
less. There are individual, domestic, and social 
violations of this day, for which there is no ex- 
cuse ; and they are the more aggravated by the 
great goodness of God toward us as a people, as 
well as by the fact that inviolate and blessed S'ab- 
baths were the heritage we received from our fa- 
thers. We regret to say there are violations of 
this day sanctioned by law, which are " reproach 
to any people." They are of long standing, and 
deliberately persevered in, in opposition to the 
respectful and urgent remonstrances by the friends 
of the Sabbath throughout the land. The legal- 
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ized transportation of the mail on the Sabbath, the 
opening of post-offices, the consequent disregard 
of public worship, and the attendant and increasing 
flood of immorality which rolls over the land, 
are national sins which still stand registered against 
us.* And it is a sin for which there is no excuse. 
There never was any excuse ; but since the intro- 
duction of telegraphic communications, fitted to 
meet special emergencies, one would think there 
is no apology left for this national desecration. 
Whether this sacred day is destined to contempt 
by the great mass of the inhabitants of this land, 
is yet a doubtful problem. It is by no means im- 
probable that the voice of God and the voice of 

* In Uie year 1829, /om»- handred and sistt/ssven, petitions were pre- 
sented to the Congress of the UniteiJ States, from every part of the ITnion, 
Hgned by individuals of different religious deiiominationa, and coolainiag 
the names of tlie most active, enterprising, and intelligent of onr citizens, 
praying for a repeal of the law which sanetiona the tr^sportation of the 
niail on the Lord's-day. There never was a more delightful anion of sen- 
timent fljid feeling Iban was expressed in these petitions ; nor is it easy to 
find in any of the more elaborate dissertations upon the sacrednesa and 
importance of the Sabbath, stranger reasons, or reasons expressed with 
greater sincerity and earnestness in favor of the proposed reform. The 
prayer of tlie raemorialiata was not granted ; Glod's day ia not yet rescued 
from this national desecratjon. Extracts from these memorials may be seen 
ta " An account of Memorials presented to Congress by numerous friends 
of then* coontry and its institutions ; praying that the mails may not be 
transported, nor poat-officea kept open on the Sabbath," printed in New 
Tork, 1B29, This valuable pamphlet laya before the public a list of 
places from which memoriala were receivei3, esti'acts from the petitions, 
selected namca of petitioners, and a few concluding remarks. It is an 
anonymous pamphlet ; but caroe from the pen of the late Jeremiah Evarta, 
of BoBtK>n. 
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experience may "be disregarded. There are some 
bright signs of the times in this particular, and 
there are some dark ones. The successful efforts 
to induce the proprietors of steamboats and rail- 
roads to honor this day of God, are full of encour- 
agement, and demand our thanks ; while there are 
encroachments upon its sacredness, especially in 
oar cities, which fill us with concern. 

The danger to which we are exposed, is to 
convert the day, after the morning service of tte 
sanctuary is concluded, into a day of pleasure 
and amusement. We are told from the press 
that it is a TwUdmj ; that it has no more solem- 
nity than other days ; and that its only peculiarity 
is rest from toil, a festival, and a day of pleasure.* 
We have been publicly appealed to, to fall in 
with the usages of Continental Europe, and after 
the hour of prayer to resume the business of the 
week, and more than its seoulai- pleasures. We 
have been told that the rigid opinions concerning 
the Sabbath are not entertained by Christians, 
" if we except Enghsh Protestants, Scotch Presby- 
terians, and their American descendants;" that 
" Sunday fairs and markets are customary on the 
other side of the channel, and were so in Britain 
before the time of Cromwell ;" that " the Sunday 
abroad is usually divided between the services of 
religion, the duties of labor, and the objects of 

* See Westminster Review for Oct. 1350. 
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recreation ;" and that, " even in tte city of Calvin, 
Geneva, the theatre is open on a Sunday evening." 
This able writer must have received a large bonus 
from some Sabbath-breaking establishment in 
order to bave embodied ao much sophistry and 
weakness on the wrong side of tbe question. We 
can only now reply to these ensnaring temptations 
to evil, that they indicate no small alai'm at the 
efforts that are making on the other side of the 
water to restore the influence of the Lord's day ; 
and that if a cheerful and religious observance of 
it is one of the peculiarities of this land, we glory 
in the peculiarity, and humbly pray that it may be 
perpetuated. We wish it were so uniformly, and 
everywhere. But we have our fears for the rising 
generation, lest they should become a generation 
of Sabbath-breakera. And should this exposure 
increase, this one thing is left us ; and it may 
be the only thing that is left us — it is toe the 

CHUECII or THE LIVING GoD TO REMAIN nEM, OON- 
aiSTENl' AND EXBMPLAEY FRIENDS OF THE SaBBATH. 

Whoever else may profane it, and for whatever 
purposes, let the professed disciples of Jesus Christ 
with their families, show the world that they have 
a strong sense of the obligation to obey the com- 
mand, "Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy !" I say these things as one whose sun is 
going down, and I would respectfully ask that 
they receive solemn consideration. Disobedience 
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to this command will incur God's displeasure ; 
obedience to it will receive his marked approba- 
tion. Augmented wictedneas, desolating calam- 
ity, and gloomy foreboding on the one hand, and 
public virtue, prosperity and happiness on the 
other, will mark our future history, as we obey or 
disobey this precept. 

Good principles and good morals can no more 
exist without religion, than religion can exist 
without the Sabbath. Blot out this sacred day, 
and in a quarter of a century we become pagans. 
An infidel literature and a cnltivated taste may 
preserve us from abjectness and degradation ; but 
our iniquity will be full. Such apprehensions are 
to the last degree painfuL As any man values 
his immortality, let him not profane the Sab- 
bath. There is no one external observance that 
exerts so powerful an influence on moral character 
and immortal hopes as a sacred I'egard to the Sab- 
bath. It is the salt of the earth, and the light of 
the world. Its price is far above rubles. 

Little do we know how to value this day of God, 
with all its quiet and heaven-like serenity, and its 
attractive summons to the assemblies of his saints. 
Sweet type of that rest which shall never pass 
away till it is superseded by its glorious ante-type, 
where the nations of the saved walk in the light 
of his countenance ! Delightful thought ! that the 
dawning of the j^^^ Sahhaih was a hght that shall 
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never go down. From generation to generation 
it has transmitted, and will yet transmit its joys, 
nntil the joyous praise of men on the earth unite 
with the sweeter harps of men in heaven, ascribing 
everlasting honor to the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, and the Lord of the Sabbath-day. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

C|)E /irst lluinlt in Mtun. 

Men who, "live and breathe in the lighter lit- 
erature of our age," are very apt to imbibe a dis- 
relish for the more weighty truths of (xod's word. 
In the series of thoughts which we are called on 
to present, there must be truths from which the 
human mind naturally revolts ; because there are 
truths humbling to the pride of man. If in ex- 
hibiting some of these, we find fewer enchanting 
scenes to look upon, and fewer stimulants to an 
excited imagination, we shall find God^s truth, and 
find it in its own heavenly dress. 

Those great events by which the more weighty 
truths of God's word are enforced, lose none of 
their importance in their ascending series ; rather 
is the importance of them increased as they re- 
mount even beyond the history of our own race. 
In the present condition of the universe, its inhab- 
itants, so far as they are known to us, consist of 
angels, men, and devils ; there was a time when 
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there were no devils. It is not permitted us to 
know how early the angelic race came into exist- 
ence. This much has been revealed, that there 
was such a race prior to the race of man, whom 
the all-wise and sovereign Creator was pleased to 
regard, in some I'espects, with distinguishing favor. 
They were the elder family of the universal Fa- 
ther, the first-born sons of light, the firet expres- 
sions of his infinite power and love. When this 
material universe was created, they were there ; 
and when the Eternal and Omnipotent One 
"stretched out the "line" upon this earth, and 
fastened its foundations, and raised the dome of 
this wondrous temple, they were probably the 
spectators of this wondrous work. They were a 
superior order of beings; not formed from dust 
like the first man, but spiritual in their nature and 
advanced to glorious dignity. They are styled 
" thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers," 
because they are the ministers of God's provi- 
dence in the government of this lower world, 
princes under him, ranged in difierent ordere, and 
each class acting within its appropriate sphere. It 
was no infected parentage from which they sprang. 
They were streams from a pure fountain; rays 
fixim the " Father of lights ;" stars that reflected 
the purity and brightness of the uncreated sun. 

And because they were thus exalted and holy, 
they were happy. Their inheritance was rich and 
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unfading; it was the heaven where they dwelt; 
the love and fellowship of their Creator, and un- 
restrained access to this fountain of joy. Em- 
ployed in services that elevated them in knowl- 
edge, hoHness, and enjoyment, as high as their 
created natures would admit, they lived only to 
love and serve God, " swift to do his will, hearken- 
ing to the voice of his word." They were more 
than servants ; they were sons. More were they 
even than sons ; they were princes and courtiers 
of heaven — illustrious and immortal spirits — at- 
tendants in God's own chamber of presence. We 
have no knowledge of their numbers, except that 
*' thousands" ministered unto the Ancient of Days, 
and " ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him;" and that "they are all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs 
of salvation." 

In proportion to the magnitude of God's plan, 
it was important to mate an early disclosure of the 
great principles of his moral government. The 
angelic race were created under liabilities insepar- 
able from their nature. They were to pass through 
a process similar. to that thi'ough which all intelli- 
gent creatures pass, and stand or fall, as they sus- 
tain this appointed ordeal. They held their 
existence under Imo, and were subjected to a pro- 
bationary course, on a larger scale than that sub- 
8ec[uently appointed to man ; and their starting- 
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point was " the high and holy place." Exalted as 
they were, it was the prerogative of the sovereign 
Lawgiver to give law to them as his subjects ; and, 
in the event of their disobedience, to punish them 
according to their desert. The divine government 
is, and must be impartial, and impose its obliga- 
tions on every class of intelligent beings. Could 
we " mate the tour of the universe," we should not 
find a race of beings who are not bound to love 
God with all their hearts, and their fellow-exist- 
ences as themselves ; and who, in default thereof, 
are not subjected to penalty. It does not appear 
that the angelic race mingled with any other por- 
tion of the population of the universe ; nor that 
they were freighted with any other hopes than 
their own ; nor that in making shipwreck of their 
own, they involved any others beside themselvea. 
Multitudes of them were obedient to the law, and 
retained their integrity ; others, and great multi- 
tudes, sinned and fell. 

It is a fact of some interest, that sin was not in- 
troduced into the universe by man. Fearful was 
the responsibility of the fii-st sin. Man, in the 
progress of time, was induced to join in this foul 
revolt ; but it was not first concocted m the human 
bosom. Man did not exist when the order, beauty, 
and blessedness which reigned throughout the di- 
vine empire, were first disturbed, and the arm of 
rebellion was first raised against the government 
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of the Most High. This primeval revolt was the 
beginning of sorrows, and aimed at a radical revo- 
lution in the empire of the rightful Sovereign ; but 
it was the work of another race. Says the Apos- 
tle Peter, " God spared not the angels that sinned." 
The Apostle Jude also speaks of the angels, who 
" kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation." The particular act of sin by which 
they fell, is not revealed. Very many are the 
conjectures in relation to it ; but the most we know 
is contained in that representation of the Apostle 
in which he spealis of the danger of being " lifted 
up with^ndfe, and falling into the condemnation 
of the devil.'" But whatever may have been the 
particular act, it was disobedience to the will of 
their sovereign Creator, and a transgression of his 
law. 

There were several things that greatly aggra- 
vated their crime. They " could not sin at a 
lower rate," than of set purpose and wilfully. 
They were angels, and there was no weakness or 
ignorance in their nature. They were too intelli- 
gent to have been imposed upon and deceived. 
They were their own tempters ; for there was none 
to tempt them, as they afterwards tempted our 
first parents. There was no stumbling-block in 
heaven ; God had made them exalted, holy, and 
happy ; nor was the service required of them hard 
and unreasonable ; nor could they ever do too 
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much for Him who had made them what they 
were. ^ God had not been a wilderness to them, but 
the dispenser of their comforls, their portion, and 
joy; nor could they have rebelled against him 
from any other spirit than a desperate determina- 
tion to have their own will in opposition to his, to 
raise the standard of revolt, and at all haaards to 
establish a kingdom of their own. They forsook 
their Father's house, merely from a revolting and 
proud spirit. They "smned in heaven, the last 
place in the universe where there was any excuse 
for sin." They sinned as proudly, as enviously, as 
obdurately, as maiioiously as it was possible to sin. 
And they sinned in view of the most fearful con 
sequences, without the least expectation of re- 
prieve or hope of pardon, and with no other 
design than that of perpetuating their hostility to 
God through the succeeding ages of time, and the 
unwasting ages of eternity. 

Such was their first revolt, — the iirst revolt in 
the universe of God. Probably there is no world 
in which a revolt could have taken place with 
more fearful results, and which could have made 
more exacting demands of the resources of the all- 
knowing and all-snfllcient Deity. It was a revolt 
which would hold on its course for countless ages; 
which would be an example to all worlds ; the 
consequences of which would be seen and spoken 
of in the endless future ; and from whose unfath- 
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omatle depths, tlie voice of instruction would go 
up that would make the ear of him that heareth it 
to tingle. Well did the prophet exclaim, " How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning !" 
"When Babylon fell, the merchants of the earth 
wept and mourned over her, and the kings of the 
eai'th stood afar off, and said, " Alas ! alas ! that 
great city Babylon, that mighty city ! for in one 
hour she is made desolate." Thus might the intel- 
ligent universe, standing afar off, have lifted up 
their voice and wept over the fall of this mighty 
and exalted race— these bright and moming-stara, 
displaced and wandering throughout the vast ex- 
panse, disregarding the law which binds them to 
their Great Centre — falling promiscuously, and 
sinking to "the blackness of darkness!" 

The consequences of this revolt were serious. It 
was a fearful fall, and a fearful punishment. God 
measures the punishment of sin by its true and 
proper demerit ; and therefore we are told that 
" he .^pared not the angels that sinned." Though 
angels, he did not spare them. Though his first- 
born children, though so munificently endowed 
and highly exalted, though so holy and happy, he 
could not endui-e such a revolt as this. Though 
they were the most exalted of his creation, and 
the noblest image of their Creator, and though, if 
any creatures can be dear to God and the objects 
of his love, they were so endeared ; yet sooner 
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would he abandon his throne than not exact from 
such deliberate, scornfu], and malicious rebels, the 
utmost they deserved. lie was the God of love ; 
but there were others to be cared for beside these 
reckless traitors to his government. He had no 
malice in his bosom, no spirit of revenge to gratr 
ify, and no pleasure in their death ; yet well did 
he know that any departure from strict justice in 
this early instance of rebellion, would be an im- 
peachment of his rectitude, a blow against his 
government which it could never survive. Hie 
truth, his justice, his holiness, and all the glory 
which illuminated heaven, would have vanished 
into night, had he hesitated to execute his law, 
and reward these early and invincible offenders, 
every one according to his deeds. 

The process with them was summary and deci- 
sive. He began the work of punitive justice by 
hcmisMng them from heaven. Distinguished as 
they were, since they would be disobedient and 
rebellious, heaven was no place for them; they 
could no longer remain in that holy and happy 
world, and companions of that holy and happy 
society. Their sin was a complete and everlasting 
forfeiture of all the blessedness of that glorious 
state and place. Heaven was too pure and holy 
to contain such offenders ; for there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth. They 
must go out. They must depart accursed. They 
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could not "be suffered to be there to awaken dis- 
gust and abhorrence, nor to become the tempters 
of the unfallen. And this decree was executed 
■without delay. There was no inquiry instituted ; 
no trial, and no defence. God saw the crime, and 
he cast them out. He gave them no space for re- 
pentance ; for the first sin he east them out, with- 
out allowing them time or opportunity for a sec- 
ond revolt this side their everlasting retribution. 

Not only did God banish them from heaven, 
but he cast them down to Jidl. There was no such 
place as hell in the universe, until the fall of the 
angelic race. Then it was the mighty Architect 
laid the foundations and built the walls of this 
lurid, fiery prison, and there treasm'ed up his 
magazines of wrath. Far away, where the light 
of mercy never shines, did he fit up those dark 
and melancholy regions — that wretched state of 
existence — 'that world of desolation and despair, 
the very thought of which awakens anguish, and 
fills the mind with horror. 

This horrid, everlasting Jidl now became the 
habitation of these fallen spiiita. They left their 
own habitation of holiness and joy for this deep 
dwelling of pollution and wickedness, of mourn- 
ing, lamentation and woe. They were driven 
irom the face of God into the burning lake ; and 
now, that many a thousand century has passed 
away, there they still lie engulfed in flames, and 
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the smoke of their torments ascends forever and 
ever. 

This may seem to us a severe sentence. But 
God will vindicate this procedure in that day 
when he shall judge the world in rigliteoiisness. 
We are told in the Scriptures, that he "delivered 
them to chains of darkness to he reserved unto 
jvdgmentP What the judgment is, to which they 
are thus reserved, we learn from the more explicit 
representation of the apostle Jude, "The angels 
which kept not theii' first estate, hut left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
dayP Creatures may not hold the gi'eat God ac- 
countable ; but the great God holds himself account- 
able even to creatures. His plans are vast and 
comprehensive plans. The fact here revealed is, that 
the fallen angels are bound over as criminals, and 
reserved to take their public trial at the day of 
judgment, when the sentence will be openly pro- 
nounced, and finally executed, I say finally exe- 
cuted; for, though thtiir doom is inevitable, for 
wise reasons God defers the extremity of their 
punishment. Other pa.i'ts of the sacred writings 
instruct us, that these apostate spirits are still in- 
visible agents in this world ; that they are con- 
versant with men ; exert their power and influence 
upon the human mind ; and as " roaring lions, go 
about seeking whom they may devour," God is 
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pleased to enlarge the "bounds of their prison, and 
give them, for a time, the opportunity of employ- 
ing their power and malice in opposing the pur- 
poses of his love to men, and in attempting their 
destruction. But they cannot go beyond the 
length of their chain. They are prisonera of jus- 
tice, and bound over to the judgment. On that 
great and last day, when the mystery of God shall 
be finished, and that Saviour, whom these apostate 
spirits refused to acknowledge, shall be exalted and 
gloiified ; when the trumpet shall sound, and the 
voice of the archangel shall awake the dead ; God 
shall call them forth to receive their doom, to be 
judged and sentenced to woes as fearful as was the 
distinguished rank from which they fell. 

Such was the first I'evolt in the universe, and 
SHch its penal consequences. And while it is among 
the " first things" recorded in the sacred volume, 
it was recorded for our instruction. The first 
great moral lesson it inculcates is, that sin jpro- 
d/uees a great and deplorable change m the cha/rac- 
ier and condition of its perpei/rators. This is not 
mere theory, based upon the nature of sin and the 
character of a perfect moral government ; it stands 
out before us in melancholy history. The angels 
who kept not theii' first estate, once belonged to 
the highest, holiest, and most happy order of be- 
ings in the universe ; now, they are the most ab- 
ject, the most base, and the most miserable. 
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Once, they were amiable and lovely, wortliy of 
confidence, tlie ornament and comfort of a pure 
society, and resplendent jewels in the bright crown 
of heaven; now, they are malevolent spirits, lying 
spirits, unclean spirits, tormentors, murderers, and 
foul devils, roaming over the earth like so many 
ravening wolves, or shut up in their impure and 
odious prison. Once, they were the examples and 
patrons of all that is holy and excelleat ; now, 
they are the subtle, indefatigable, and vile tempt- 
ers to evil, spreading sin, misery, and destruction, 
as far and wide as the length of their chains per- 
mits them to rove. From angels, lovely and hon- 
ored, refulgent with the beauties of holiness, and 
happy as their Maker's love could make them, 
they have become horrid, hateful, miserable dev- 
ils. " Fools make a mock at sin." Yet this ia its 
accui-sed work. It never, in the end, does better 
than this. The man who trifles with sin would 
do well to think of the guilt and punishment, the 
horror and despair which are its consequences and 
punishment. 

Another lesson plainly taught by this revolt is, 
that there is no i'lico'dsisteiicy between the perfect 
goodness of (rod, and the everlasting punishment 
of all who revolt from his mitliority. Not a few 
have thought that the infinite goodness of God 
would not allow him to make even the vilest and 
most ill-deserving of his creatures eternally miser- 
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able. Instead of this, would it not be more logical 
to say, that if God is good, then whatever' he does 
is consistent with his goodness? All objections 
against his conduct are objections against his good- 
ness. His character and his conduct must be in 
keeping with each other ; so that when once facts 
teach us what his conduct is, we cannot avoid the 
inference that it is consistent with his character. 
It does not appear to us a difficult matter to show 
a priori that goodness punishes ; but the a posts- 
riori argument is still stronger when, we can show 
that goodness has punished. The man is a fool 
whose logic leads him to quarrel with facts. If 
we inquire whether a being of perfect goodness 
can inflict endless suffeiing on the incorrigible ; our 
inquiiy is answered, not by theory, but hy facts. 
One fact outweighs a thousand theories. The 
fallen angels are lost. There are no devils in 
heaven. God has already cast them into hell, 
there to remain forever. I say fwevei; because 
when time shall be no more, the sentence will be 
pronounced, " Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting %3:e,prepafredfor the devil and his angels." 
There is not an argument in favor of the doctrine 
of universal salvation, which is not repelled and re- 
futed by this solemn awl affecting fact. Is it said 
that no sin can deserve eternal punishment ; the as- 
sertion is c(ynM-a/nj to fact. Is it said, that God is too 
good thus to punish ; this is also contrary \ofact. 
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la it said that his mercy will not suffer him thus 
to punish ; this is also directly in the face of this 
platn fact. Is it said that these apostate spirits 
sinned with peetdiar aggravation, that they be- 
came real devils, and though they maybe eternally 
punished, this affords no proof that any of the 
family of Adam will fall under a like condemnar 
tion ? This is giving up the whole argument, and 
conceding at once to the position that it is not in- 
consistent with the perfect character of God to 
punish some of his creatures with everlasting de- 
struction. And if not inconsistent with his char- 
acter to punish thein, why should it be inconsistent 
with his character to punish the incorrigible of 
our fallen race ? Did he " not spare" these once 
exalted, once lovely, once beloved attendants on 
his throne; and will he spare abject, rebellious, 
incoiTigible men ? Did he cast these once glorious 
and glofified inhabitants of heaven down to hell ; 
and will he not cast into hell incorrigible man who 
is a worm, and the son of man who is a worm ? 
What a death-blow is such a fact as this to all the 
presumptuous hopes of impenitent men ! The 
truth has been revealed, and it must be pro- 
claimed, that "the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the nations that forget God." Those 
who live and die in sin, cannot hope to be spared, 
if God did not spare the angels who fell. Though 
they were dear to him as the bright seraphs who 
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were once around his throne, he will cast them 
down. 

Another lesson taught by this first revolt is, 
that no being is safe unless Jie is vjpheld by God, 
It is very difficult to conceive how angels fell, un- 
less they were dependent on God for their contin- 
ued integrity. And did not God mean to teach us 
this truth, hy their fall ? Who may affirm that hia 
power was not as necessary for their preservation 
as for their original existence ? What were they 
unsupported by him ? and what power but his 
could perpetuate their integrity ? They were not 
incorruptible, though once uncorrupted. Nor let 
the truth be forgotten, that their melancholy fall 
teaches us that no created mind and no created 
holiness in the universe can live without God. 
God alone exists, and is holy, uncaused and un- 
sustained. Left to themselves, the holiest are un- 
safe. So long as they retained their integrity, 
angels were kept by divine power. It is this that 
has kept Gabriel from falling, and keeps him now. 
It is this that kept Paul and keeps him stUl. An- 
gels and saints are kept in holiness only by the 
effectual power of God. Proud man boasts of his 
free agency ; but there is no free agency in the 
universe that is safe, unless it is in God's keeping. 
Man's is safe only when he is humble. His de- 
pendence on all-powerful grace is one of the sweet- 
est truths of the Bible, and is most deeply felt 
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when he lias most of the spirit of that sacred 
book. Take from us our dependence on God, and 
we must despair. Who can hope to become holy 
without him, if, without him, angels fell? "Who, 
without him, can hope to be preserved in hohness, 
if angels were not thus preserved ? 

Another le^on taught by this revolt, is the 
msc'imtahle sovereignty of God m the difpensaUcms 
of Ids grace. All the angelic race were prob- 
ably created at the same time. They had great 
capacities for holiness and happiness, were all per- 
fectly holy and happy, and equally beloved by 
God. And in this high, holy, and happy state, 
they remained for a period of time unknown 
to us. But there was a moment when they 
began to differ, and some of them remained 
angels and others became devils. And in these 
two different characters they have remained 
ever since, and will remain, throughout eternity. 
Who does not in this single fact see and adore 
the mscruiahle, and yet the hoVy sovereignty of tM 
Most High ? Why this difference ? Why were 
some upheld, and others left to themselves and 
permitted to fall ? And after they had fallen, 
why was a Saviour provided for an inferior race, 
and not provided for those who were once so ex- 
alted, and holy, and happy, and honored ? O, it 
is past finding out ! Why was it ? Hell asks the 
question, Why ? Eai'th responds to the dark in- 
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quiry, Why ? And heaven answers ; and says to 
atl tie anhallowed curiosity of the created universe, 
Be -$1111 and hnoiv that I mn God! Hwvelnota 
right to do what I will with mi/m own f Hoik 
not the potter fow&i' over the clay of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honor and another unto 
dislwruyr? I veil my face here, and bow in si- 
lence at his throne. This is his royal prerogative 
as the Creator and owner of angels and men. 
" Who art thou, O man, that replieat against 
God !" The sovereignty of God, therefore, is not 
only a doctrine that is taught in Scripture, "but is 
founded in fact,, and acted out in the history of a 
race "besides our own. It is no theory, but a series 
oi facts, designed to wake up the slumbering minds 
of men, and fix them upon his deep designs, mani- 
fold wisdom, and wonderful government. Nor is 
it a mere theory with which eo many contend, but 
a series of facts, with which, when they contend, 
they are only fighting against God. 

Another lesson which the revolt of angels incul- 
cates is, the high vantage-grov/nd occupied hy the 
hmnaufamily imder the Mediatorial reign ofJestts 
Ohrist, compaa-ed with ike pv/rel^ legal economy to 
which ike angelic race were md/jected. "We are 
sometimes tempted to complain that we were not 
created angels. Let us be thankful that we are 
mm>. How long the period of probation allotted 
to angels continued, God has not been pleased to 
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reveal. It is not, however, until after the resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ, and after his exal- 
tation to " be head over all principality and power," 
that we hear anything about "elect angels." 
And are we not justified in concluding that God 
stands pledged to keep those who did not join in 
the first revolt, from falling at some future time. 
Their confirmation was the reward of long-tried 
obedience. For four thousand years it is probable 
they thus remained probationeis, and during the 
whole of this period, one sin would have exiled 
them from heaven, and cast them down to hell. 
Nor was the issue of their probation dependent on 
the integrity of some one of their number, less 
likely to fall than others ; each individual of that 
angelic race was to stand or fall for himself. 
"Where then is the man who, under a clear view 
of these responsibilities, does not see that he has 
privileges above the angelic race ? 

More than this. When the angels fell, they 
fell in'ecoverably and without hope. No mediator 
was found to " take upon him the nature of an- 
gels." No Saviour was thought of, and no gloiy 
of the Lord shone round about that fallen race to 
soothe their fears and tell them of the mighty De- 
liverer. But he who " took not on him the nature 
of angels," in boundless condescension and love, 
clothed himself with the " seed of Abraham." The 
dark and immeasurable ruin that spread before 
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our race after the fall, was lighted up, not by some 
faint and twinkling ray of hope, but by the " Sun 
of Righteousness" rising with "healing in his 
beams," and in full-orbed gloiy. The door of life, 
shut by the first man, was opened by the second. 
The condemnation is for one offence, the justifica- 
tion is from many. 

Nor is this all. The angels, though created 
holy, had, as we have already seen, no promise 
that they should not fall. But man is conjf/rmed 
■im, holiness from the how he first believes m Jesus 
Christ] and from that hour is in an infinitely more 
safe condition than angels before their apostasy. 
They held all their holiness'and happiness by an 
uncertain tenure; while believers in the gospel 
hold theirs upon a surer covenant and upon " bet- 
ter promises." The irrecoverable fall of angels is 
the only instance of irrecoverable falling from 
grace on the records of the universe. Man fell, 
but man was restored; believing man hag the 
promise that he shall never so fall as finally to be 
east away. "If when they were enemies they 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, shall they be saved 
by his life." When God gave them to his Bon, 
before the foundation of the world, the guaranty 
was given to him, that they " should never peiish" 
— that " none should pluck them out of his hand" 
—and that of all which he had given him, he 
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should " lose nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day." Who then will utter the incon- 
siderate wish, O that I had never been born of 
woman ! So thought not the prond seraph who 
fell. 'No work of God interests the angelic race 
so much as this great work of redeeming mercy. 
They were astonished spectators of the creation 
and fall of man ; and they are admiring specta- 
tors of his recovery. Let the reader be reminded, 
that the tidings of mercy denied to fallen angels, 
are proclauned to man. We may not say to an- 
gels as we may to sinners of this fallen race, that 
there is One who is able and willing, and faithful 
to save them. Mm have a UrthrigU to the offers 
of this redemption, because they are men. like 
Esau, there may be those who profanely " sell that 
birthright" for a "mess of pottage;" and here- 
after, like angels that are fallen, seek a place for 
repentance, and never find it, "though sought 
carefully and with tears." O then, by the terrors 
of that day in which they shall be judged; by 
the glories of that heaven which they despised, 
and can never regain ; by the riches of that grace 
never offered to them, be entreated to fall down 
before that Saviour, and own him as your Lord 
and King. 

What suppose ye those fallen spu-its think of 
mcm^s rejection of such offers of mercy ? And 
what, suppose ye, those unfaUen ones think of 
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mam^s hesitation and delay to accept the mighty 
Saviour ? Were they permitted to stand in the 
place of those of ns who are ambassadors for Christ, 
how would they plead with the infatuated sons 
and daughters of men, by ail the folly, and ingrat- 
itude, and eternal agony of their apc«tate and lost 
companions, to beware how they " neglect so great 
salvation !" And do they not thus minister ? 
Happy in being humble and obedient, like their 
divine Lord, they are even "now in the midst 
of this fallen world as one that serveth." They 
hover over the pillow of the thoughtless sinner, 
when he sleeps ; they hover around the sanctuary 
where he worships ; they hover over the volume 
that he reads, to see if there be no repenting prodi- 
gal that may be setting his face toward his father's 
house. Even now, as the reader closes the present 
chapter, they wait to see if they cannot discover 
some victory of the cross over ignorance, sorrow, 
and sin — some sighings of a broken and contrite 
lieart — some dawnings of hope — some babe-like 
hspings of the new and everlasting song — some one 
returning sinner, whose repentance will fill them 
with transport, and heiwen with praise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

4^t /hat SirEiKEr. 

Up to tlie events of which we apeak in the 
present chapter, everything on this earth was 
bright and gladsome. Infinite alUufficieacy and 
loveliness had called into existence this vast and 
beautiful creation, and by the same infinite power 
and goodness, formed a race holy as God is holy. 
We have seen him instituting and consecrating the 
domestic relations, and giving to this new-created 
world, that day of rest, of light, and of fellowship 
with heaven; thus setting this earth in motion 
under influences which may well be supposed, 
would secure its progress and its perpetuity in 
hoHness. Heaven itself could scarcely present a 
scene of more exquisite beauty and loveliness, 
than these bright outlines of this eai'ly and un- 
sullied creation. 

But in an evil hour, a dark and heavy cloud is 
superinduced over all this matchless beauty ; its 
light fades, its varied and splendid coloring be- 
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comes obscured. The " six days' labor of a God" 
is spoiled ; and from tliat hour to the present, 
every successive generation of men hears witne^ 
that some foul enemy has done this. 

Among the " first things" therefore, which we are 
contemplating, is this Fiest Deceiveb. We have 
already adverted to the apostasy of a part of the 
angelic race ; it was the great head and leader of 
this revolt who became the tempter of man. 

We are not now about to enter into any philo- 
sophical disquisition upon the origin of man's apos- 
tasy. The researches of men into the cause of this 
lamentable fact are almost as many as they are 
useless. Their explanations are profound and in- 
genious ; but very many of them, instead of re- 
lieving the subject of difficulty, render it more 
complicated and embarrassed. The Mosaic narra- 
tive is intelligible to a child ; if God had desired 
we should tnow more, more would have been re- 
vealed. So far as that narrative instructs us, the 
thonght of man's rebellion is one which originated 
in the mind of another ; one to which he was 
tempted. Our object is to speak of the tempter. 

It has been remarked by a learned commentator 
upon the book of Job, that " men who do not 
believe in the existence of the devil, do not be- 
lieve in the existence of God." With those who 
receive the sacred writings as the rule of their 
faith, there can be no doubt of the existence and 
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agency of tHs Evil Spirit. It is no uncommon thing 
for writers, both of a philosophical and an imagi- 
native cast of mind, to speak familiarly of " the 
principle of evil," of the " genius of destruction ;" 
as though by these, and such liie designations, 
they conveyed some intelligible and well-defined 
thought. The Scriptures never utter themselves 
in this mystic language ; they speak of the inciting 
cause both of evil and good ; but they lead our 
minds to distinct and responsible p&i'sonaUUes. 
The account which they give of the common enemy 
of mankind is as explicit and intelligible as that 
which they give of any other person, or agent. 
They give us his origin and history ; they delineate 
his character, and set before us the great objects 
he is pursuing ; they premonish the world of his 
subtlety and wiles ; and they distinctly foretell his 
overthrow, and the triumphs of the mighty Con- 
queror by whom he is to be east down. They give 
him his distinctive names and appellations, every 
one of them marking his distinctive qualities, 
" There is no characteristic property, or feature of 
distinct personality, and nothing which constitutes 
personal individuality in any case," which they do 
not attribute to this great author of wickedness. 
The teachings on this subject in the book of Gene- 
sis alone ai'e as explicit as language can make 
them. It were to make a romance of the Bible to 
call them aUegory. If the representations in the 
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third chapter of this "book respecting the serpent 
and the woman be a mere allegory, then ia the 
Saviour there promised an allegory ; the whole 
revelation of God is an allegory ; man's apostasy is 
an allegory ; his redemption an allegory ; the final 
judgment, heaven and hell, are allegories. 

Great as are the power and influence which the 
adversary exerts, they are mainly dependent on 
his subtlety and craft. " Now the serpent was 
more svhth than any beast of the field." His 
cha/racter as the Decewer^ and the extent of his de- 
cations, are the two leading thoughts, therefore, 
to which our remarks are now directed. 

In turning our attention to ins chaeacteb as 
THE Deceiver, we may not venture into the fairy 
land of conjecture and imagination. The sacred 
records alone furnish the clue by which our pur- 
suit may be safely governed ; and with these lights, 
we may ferret even the tortuous and slimy path 
of the serpent. These infallible records speak of 
him as one who " goes forth to deceive the na- 
tions ;" as " the devil, and Satan, which decevveth 
the whole worldr The character of this prince of 
darkness is to deceive ; to mislead the mind ; to 
cause it to err ; to induce it to believe what is 
false, or disbelieve what is true ; to impose upon 
it by stratagem and artifice. 

In proof of this position, we advert, in the first 
instance, to the fact that his agency is concealed. 
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For this concealment lie is peculiarly iitted, as lie 
belongs to that class of beings, who, from their 
spirituality, are invisible. He is the head of those 
high and apostate spirits " who kept not their first 
estate." With the exception of those instances in 
which, to answer some wise purpose of a righteous 
providence, he assumes a material form, he is as 
invisible to men as those angels who never fell, 
and all of whom are " ministering spirits to them 
that shall be heirs of salvation." It is not the 
open assault of a manly foe that men encounter 
when they enter the conflict with this " angel of 
the bottomless pit ;" but the stealthy assassin 
whose step is in the dark, and whose pi:esence is 
indicated only by the blow he strikes. The best, 
as well as the worst of men, are not always aware 
of the subtlety with which he is lurking about 
their path. There is no bosom so pure, but in an 
evil hour, he may insensibly invade its tranquil- 
lity ; no sanctuaiy so holy, but he may pollute it 
with sacrilegious, though unseen hands. And what 
is true of himself, as the head and chief of all evil 
spirits, is true of the " legion," who act in concert 
with him. They are all perpetually employed, 
but with impervious silence and secrecy. We live 
on the verge of the world of spirits ; good and evil 
angels are always hovering about us, though un- 
perceived. It is the treachery of this arch de- 
ceiver, that he should persuade multitudes who 
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are themselves the victims of his treachery, that 
his agency is visionary and unreal ; so that, al- 
though his influence is so extensively felt, it should 
not be suspected. Amid the noise and bustle of 
the world, and amid the retirement and silence of 
the closet ; at home and abroad, on the land and 
on the ocean, by day and by night, he is exerting 
his power ; yet no touch feels, no ear hears, no eye 
sees him. Behind every scene of iniquity, he is 
the dark mover. His stratagems are often dis- 
covered ; we find the gin, but we cannot detect 
the fowler. Millions writhe under the wounds 
they receive from his hand, but the hand that in- 
flicts them is undetected. The pit itself may 
sometimes be left uncovered, but never the foe 
that digs it. 

Nor is it his ag&ncy only that is concealed ; he 
conceals his object. What this is, his deep malig- 
nity leaves us at no loss to determine. When he 
fell from his primeval integrity, from a pure spirit 
in the heavenly court he became a reprobate in 
the world of darkness ; from an angel, he became 
an incorrigible, iri'ecoverable fiend. Every devel- 
opment of his character has been indicative of his 
fell malice and revenge. We have become ac- 
quainted with hk object, not from himself From 
the beginning to the present hour, he has kept his 
own secret ; nor has so much as one note of alai'm 
reaped his venomous tongue. Yet has his aim 
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been steady and single. It were a dark chapter 
in the history of our race, that should recite even 
a few of the more prominent instances in which 
men have been beguiled by him to their undoing, 
and in which to have dealt honestly and have 
avowed his purpose, would have been to have de- 
feated it. It matters not on whom he practises 
this deception, nor upon what scale ; his object is 
alike concealed. It was concealed from Adam 
and Eve ; it was concealed from Cain, when he 
made him the abhorred of his race, and brought 
upon him a punishment greater than he could 
bear. It was concealed from the antediluvian 
world and from Sodom, when their blind credu- 
lity in his promises was answered in the rushing 
waters of the Deluge, and in fire from the Lord 
out of heaven. It was concealed from Judas, when 
he " put it into his heart" to betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss. All the world over, those who yield 
to his temptations, find, when it is too late, that 
they were a lure, and that while he flattered them 
with the expectation of good, his object was evil. 
" The tree was good for food, and pleasant to the 
eye, and a tree to be desired to make one wise^''— 
this is the whole story of his stratagems. It is an 
artful appeal to the three vulnerable points of hu- 
manity — " the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life." And in making it, the 
devil excels all other deceivers — never unfolding 
12* 
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the flower without concealing the thorn ; never 
aiming to injure, without pi'omiaing to benefit. 
The poisoned cup is held to the lips, and while it 
sparkles and exhilarates, shows no signs of the 
death that lurks within. "Who of all the vic- 
tims of his treachery are premonished of their 
overthrow ? Not one. It is the voice of the De- 
ceiver which they hear. It is the fascination of 
the lap of indulgence, where the head of the vic- 
tim is laid to "be shorn of its strength, and then 
bhnded and delivered over to the tormentors. It 
is the syren song that invites to pleasure, and in- 
troduces to death. It is the serpent's breath, car- 
rying its notes to the ear, and instilling its poison 
into the soul, till the unwary and deluded awake 
to the struggle only to be bound faster in his coils. 
The same artifice is also discoverable in the 
means hy luMch his maUgnami ends a/re attained. 
Of his influence in the physical world we are not 
able to speak with definiteness or cei'tainty. 
From the fact that he is represented in the Scrip- 
tures as the " Prince of the power of the air," 
learned and sensible men have believed and 
taught, that it is not beyond his province to " pro- 
duce winds and storms, and other natural evils to 
afflict mankind, and carry on his malignant oppo- 
sition to Christ and his kingdom." Some instances 
of this sort occur in the Scriptures. The magi- 
cians of Egypt seem to have a limited power over 
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the material creation, when they " withstood Mo- 
ses," in the presence of Pharaoh. This great En- 
emy is also distinctly represented as obtaining 
permission from God to visit Job with various 
and sore physical calamities. The notion of his 
power in the material creation was certainly ex- 
tensively prevalent among the Jews, as well as 
not a few even of the learned Gentiles. Demons 
and evil genii were supposed by them to have the 
seat of their empire in the air, there exerting their 
influence, and watching their opportunities to har- 
a^ and destroy. And it is a fact worthy, in this 
connection, to be mentioned, that in those portions 
of the world that are unvisited by the light of the 
gospel, and where the inhabitants are most under 
the power of the Prince of Darkness, his physical 
power is most dreaded. 

Be this as it may, he has another sphere of ac- 
tion, which, if it be not his own selected sphere, 
is the ohe in which he has the divine permission 
most extensively to employ his subtlety. That 
sphere is the Imrrian mind^ with all its faculties of 
perception, thought, imagination and memory. 
Nor do I know that we are warranted in saying 
that he has no power over the heart. It has been 
supposed, that if his power extended to the hearts 
of men, the havoc would be so fearful that there 
would be no hope for the race. The reasoning 
would be conclusive, if his power were not watched 
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by an unsleeping eye, and restrained by an un- 
wearied arm, and always effectually countervailed 
in exact accordance witb tbe counsels of redeem- 
ing mercy. There is no more impossibility in Lis 
acting upon tte minds of men than there is In any 
other invisible agent's acting upon them. And 
there is no more absurdity. He " moved David 
to number Israel," and he " filled the heart of An- 
anias to lie unto the Holy Ghost." The way in 
which he influences the thoughts and affections of 
men may not be known to us, nor may the nature 
of his comraunications with them be capable of 
being explained, or even comprehended ; while we 
see not how those communications themselves can 
be questioned. If I dared, I would make the ap- 
peal to the personal experience of my readers, and 
ask them to recall some di'eam of the night, some 
waking vision, some unwonted and wicked train of 
thought, some process of false reasoning, some fear- 
ful and flendlike impulse, to which their own habits 
of thought and feeling were not only utter stran- 
gers, but to the last degree hostile and repulsive. 
I would make the appeal also to their observation. 
I would ask them to visit the asylums for the in- 
sane, and look into the solitary cells of the mad- 
house. Not a few of these instances of mental in- 
sanity, no doubt, are the effect of physical disor- 
ganization ; but are there not among them those 
which present mournful instances of moral de- 
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rangement ? In tracing their histoiy, is ttere not 
83 much evidence as tlie subject admits, that the 
origin of the mania was cherished wickedness, the 
cherished tempter ; and are there not instances of 
this sort, which are as truly specimens of demoni- 
acal possession as those we read of in the records 
of the New Testament ? 

I have said that the appropriate sphere of the 
devil's subtlety is the mind. And here he prac- 
tises his deceptions with a skill and subtlety that 
show that he is no novice. To a great extent, he 
makes use of men as their own tempters. By their 
want of consideration, and not less by theii' un- 
sleeping suspicions and jealousies ; by their un- 
guarded thoughtlessness and vanity ; by their im- 
perturbable sullenness and gloom ; by their indif- 
ference, and by their over-prying curiosity, they 
lay open their own minds to his artful and in- 
triguing suggestions. Sometimes he avails himself 
of the opinions they form before reason can dis- 
cuss, or the judgment confirm them; and some- 
times of that absence of all opinions, that mental 
vacuity which invites his cultivation. Where the 
prepossessions and prejudices are wrong, however 
dreamy and absurd they be, he leaves them un- 
disturbed ; while, if they are right and true, he 
spares no pains to agitate and disturb them, to 
assail them with sarcasm, abuse, and sneers, until 
these great outposts of truth and duty are, if 
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possible, broken down. The mind of man ia an 
apc^tate and depraved existence, wbile all ita op- 
erations are most narrowly watched by the adver- 
sary. Its very excitability is one of those frailties 
of which he very often takes great advantage, and 
under which he urges men to say and do what, 
but for this excited state of feeling, they never 
would have thought of Whence is it that such 
multitudes so unreluctantly abandon themselves to 
impulse and passion rather than be governed by 
cool reason and sober judgment, unless it be from 
some practised delusion ? Moral depravity here 
goes beyond its calculations, and supreme selfleh- 
ness misses ite aim. There is no characteristic of 
the mind more marvellous than the preference it is 
prone to give to the joys of the present moment. 
Nor can it easily be accounted for. This rude 
recklessness, so incorrigible in the young, and with 
such difficulty eradicated in the old; this utter 
disregard of consequences, so often condemned 
and never controlled, so often rebuked but rarely 
amended, so often held in check but not always 
subdued even by the grace of God, indicates the 
power of the charmer. Every man, too, has hia 
ruling passion ; nor is the tempter ignorant either 
of its nature or its power. If it be the love of 
money, he aims to bind the soul in fettere of gold ; 
the love of power, he aims to dazzle it with the 
Bplendor of dominion; the love of pleasure, he 
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aims to incite those "fleslily lusts that war against 
the soul." And even where it is the love of God, 
he aims to quench its ardor, or inflame it by a 
misguided and headlong zeal ; and as melancholy 
facts show, even instigate it to deeds of wicked- 
ness under the semblance of doing God's service. 
Not only does- he know the temptation that is fit- 
ted to address itself to the predominant disposi- 
tion and habits, but the one that is suited to the 
existing state of the mind, whether that state 
arise from its outward circumstances, or its inward 
spirit. It may be the state of prosperity, or of 
adversity ; of hope, or fear ; of severe toil, or of 
relaxation, leisure, or idleness ; of presumption, or 
despondency : and in either case, he fits the snare 
to the path in which the unwary pilgrim is travel- 
ling. 

If you now advert to a few of those extraneous 
infiuences he employs, you will see that they par- 
take of the same artful character. Sometimes they 
are those whom men love most in the endeared re- 
lations of human life ; sometimes those in whom 
they have the deepest interest and confidence in 
the relations of business ; and sometimes those 
who are most revered as the teachers of religion, 
as the makers of their laws, or as the leaders of a 
party. All those associaUons which have a ten- 
dency to taint the purity of the mind, or to famil- 
iarize it with men and scenes where God is dis- 
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honored, tlie authority of hia word called in 
question, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
ridiculed, or the obligations of morality regarded 
with loose indifference; present opportunities of 
which he is not slow to avail himself. There is an 
exposure to moral a^imilation amid such scenes 
which he most artfully promotes, and by which 
his raali^ant ends are too often secured. Some 
he persuades to phrensied activity, that they may 
sin without reflection ; and some he persuades to 
eat the bread of idleness, that he may have the 
better opportunity of employing them in his own 
work. Some he stupiiies by their ignorance, and 
some he misleads by their knowledge. Some he 
infatuates by pride, and some he inflates by " a 
voluntary humility." Some he ensnares by their 
ingenuousness ; and others by overspreading and 
obscuring their minds by a web of sophistry. 
Some are led astray by an overweening attach- 
ment to their own rights and prerogative, others 
by a tame surrender of them ; some by a sense of 
honor, and others by the fear of shame and re- 
proach. Very rarely, if ever, does he carry his 
point by assuming the garb and showing the hid- 
eous face of wickedness, or by any such means, 
the just view of which stings the conscience and 



Another evidence of his deception will be found 

in those a/rtful insinuations hy which he i 
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evil hy doiv degrees. When a man has taken a single 
step in wickedness, he is very apt to take another ; 
and when he has taken a few more in the down- 
ward path, he is hurried onward with such accel- 
erated and fearful velocity, that it is impossible to 
predict where he will stop. The stone has gone 
out of the sling, and no man can tell where it will 
alight, or what mischief it will do in its course. 
We may not doubt that the subtle agency of the 
Deceiver is employed, both in tie fii'St impulse, 
and in the subsequent and rapid progress. The 
history of Ahab, Jeroboam, and Judas ; of Nero, 
the bloody Mary, and Voltaire, furnish melan- 
choly exemplifications of the truth of these rer 
marks. Nor are they less applicable to large 
bodies of men, than to individuals. Large bodies 
of men are indeed less apt to yield to the restraints 
of conscience, and more lialjle to be driven and 
hurried on, from small beginnings to courses of 
headstrong and unresisted iniquity. It takes time 
for a nation that was once moral and virtuous, to 
become immoral and vicious. They are drawn 
into the snare of tbe devil little by little. Some 
nations had their origin in an illustrious and noble 
ancestry ; and could they have foreseen at a single 
view the downward coui'se they would travel, they 
would have looked upon it with abhorrence, and 
have trembled to anticipate their destiny. Others 
had their origin in ignorance, superstition, idol- 
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atry, and blood; and even ih&y would liave 
scarcely thouglit it possible that their subsequent 
history would have been marked with the obdu- 
i-ate degradation which attended it. It was by 
slow degrees and smaller sins that the world be- 
gan to be corrupted after the flood ; yet in about 
half a century after the death of Noah, the earth 
was overrun by abounding iniquity. In the per- 
son and family of Abraham, the Hebrew nation 
was planted " wholly a right seed ;" while accord- 
ing to the testimony of their own historian, " never 
was there a time from the beginning of the world 
more fruitful in wickedness," than in remoter pe- 
riods of their history. When Ashur, and the few 
adventurers who shared his fortunes, founded the 
Assyrian empire, they little thought that the 
early pride of Nineveh would lead to the luxury 
in which so many generations slumbered, and 
finally kindle the fire by which an empire which 
had existed 1400 years was subverted in a day. It 
was not in a moment that " the iniquity of the 
Amorites became full;" nor that Babylon, "the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' ex- 
cellency," beciime " as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah." 

The evils which many portions of the eaj-th now 
suffer, and the wickedness to which they are in 
bondage, were the offspring of a barbarous age, of 
which the adversary was the author. The tune 
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was when these uomitigated enormities were a 
novelty in the history of our race, and were al| 
concentrated in the devices of his teeming bosom. 
There was no tumult of alarm at the first sugges- 
tion of them ; they crept in with a snail-like prog- 
ress. The Old Serpent is too great a veteran in 
the arts of deception to allow men to conjecture 
the course in which he means to lead them. It is 
enough for him to know that they ivill be carried 
beyond their own expectations in sinning. His 
policy, his subtlety is not so much seen in what 
the sin is in its first encroachment, as in what he 
designs it shall be. It was but the entering 
wedge of destruction, but drove home by an ex- 
perienced and dexterous hand. It was but the 
unnoticed trains and associations of thought, that 
sprung up almost imperceptibly ; but which grad- 
ually increased like the stream that fiows from a 
fountain of water, till it has become like the 
torrent of the wilderness, swollen and impetuous 
by the bursting of the storm. It was but the un- 
observed flake of snow, floating under the control 
of the " Prince of the power of the air ;" now it is 
the avalanche tumbling upon the plain below. It 
was but the invisible vapor, secretly struggling 
to find its way through some subterranean crev- 
ice of the sulphurous mountain; now, it is the 
dark exhalation from the bottomless pit, and " goes 
up like the smoke of a great furnace." 
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Add to these one other thought, and his char- 
acter as the Deceiver is complete and entire. I 
mean his hoW md nnblmhimg falsehood. We do 
not slander him when we say he is an impudent 
liar. Falsehood is inherent in his very nature. If 
he ever speaks the truth, it is bnt to give emphar 
sis to some greater falsehood. He never made a 
sincere declaration to men, save with the view of 
carrying into effect some sinister and base design. 
Truth, that eternal and unchangeable reality which 
forms the indissoluble tie, the sacred connection 
between God and man, and between all virtuous 
minds in the univeree, and which animates their 
confidence, and secures and promotes their ever- 
kstlng tranquillity and joy, is to him unknown, 
except to be hated and opposed. There is no de- 
gree, form, or color of falsehood with which he is 
not familiar, and which did not originate, and is 
not fostered within his own false bosom. His 
whole character and history are distinguished for 
treachery and lies. The Saviour, when speaking 
of him, says "he abode not in thi t^vih;'^ and in 
the same sentence he not only calls him " a liar," 
but " the father of lies." He is false, not from in- 
constancy and fickleness ; not from the instability 
of passion; but from cool retection and settled 
principle. " He was a liar from the beginning ;" 
and what he was in the beginning, he is now, and 
ever will be, world without end. As God is im- 
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mutably and forever true, Satan is immuta'bly and 
forever false. False declarations, false names, false 
reasonings, false quotations of Scripture, false prom- 
ises, and liopea of impunity in sin whicli he knows 
are refuges of lies, are his ordinary, if not his uni- 
vei"sal and uniform resort. 

It is -worthy of remark, that in his influence 
upon the minds of men, he is wont to assail the 
most demonstrable truths. Mr. Locke observes 
of a certain class of propositions, that " they are 
those clear truths, that either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or common experience makes 
it impudence to deny." This shameless effrontery 
is the true character of the great Adversary. 
There is no truth more fully established than the 
indissoluble connection between sin and suffering. 
This is the great ordinance of the divine kingdom, 
and on this depend all its order and harmony. 
The laws of the physical creation are not more 
firmly established than this great law of the moral 
creation. It were just as rational to believe that 
heavy bodies do not fall, that light does not shine, 
that cold does not- contract, that heat does not ex- 
pand, and that fluids do not seek a common level, 
as that sin does not engender suffeiing. 

Yet has the Deceiver set himself from the be- 
ginning to disprove and disallow this fundamental 
principle of the divine government. Scarcely had 
this great law been pronounced by the lips of un- 
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erring truth, than he had the shameless effrontery 
to call it in question, and give it a bold and ilat 
denial. Thou shalt " not surely die !" Wonder- 
ful discovery ! and found only in the depths of 
those deceptions which are nourished in the bo- 
som of the " crooked Serpent." His first, and with 
the exception of his menaces and terrors, his last 
resort, is to inject this delusion, either in un- 
mingled, or diluted forms. His great strength 
lies in his powers of deception. With all his gi- 
gantic intellect, he would accomplish little without 
these artifices. This is his character ; this is his 
nature ; this is his work ; the work for which he 
has the talent and the he^-t. 
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CHAPTER X. 

^jii i0itEiit Df tljE intinir'a ^nant 

Tkat we may perceive somewhat of the assiduity 
and success with which this arch-Deceiver has culti- 
vated his powers, we propose in the present chapter 
to advert to the extent or his deceptions. The 
Scriptures spealc of " the depths of Satan," and of 
his amazing power. They represent him as a 
" roaring lion going about seeking whom he may 
devour ;" — as " going to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it ;" and as " deceiv- 
ing the natimis" and the " whole world." 

His powers of locomotion are not known to us, nor 
are they to be comprehended by human organs. 
As a spirit, he is possessed of wonderful activity. 
Milton well represents him as an " archangel 
ruined," The angel Gabriel flew from the supreme 
heavens to this world, a distance far beyond the 
starry firmament, during the time that the prophet 
Daniel was employed in uttering a short prayer, 
Nor is there any reason to believe that the activity 
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of infernal spirits is less than that of these celestial 
beings. He who " maketh his angels spirits, his 
ministei's a flaming fire," has given to these invis- 
ible ones of the world of darkness, powers of moving 
from place to place, which, while we have no 
means of ascertaining, are so great, that when 
combined with their subtle artifices, would render 
them still more fearful engines of evil, but for him 
who restrains the wrath of devils as well as men. 
Not only are the measures of this common foe 
planned with wonderful adroitness, but from his 
amazing activity, laid out upon a large scale. He 
is the great moral juggler of the universe. This 
earth is spread out before him like a vast chess- 
board, every part of which he has been study- 
ing for 6,000 years. There is not a square of it 
which his eye has not surveyed ; not a king, nor 
bishop, nor knight, nor castle, nor pawn, nor the 
meanest figure that has a part in the great game 
of life, with the power and value of which he is 
not acquainted, and which he knows not how to 
make use of to the best advantage, both for the 
purposes of defence and attack. If there were but 
less proportion between his skill and the value of 
the stake for which he plays, his indefatigable as- 
siduity would not excite so much alarm. The stake 
is infinite ; the skill, blessed be God, falls short of 
that which is infinite ; he is a creature, though 
probably the greatest of creatures'. Yet though 
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a creature, it h no ordinary place that he occupies ; 
no common powers that he possesses. It is no 
small game that he is seeking after. His aim is to 
blind and infatuate men by millions, and make his 
victims as the sand of the shore. He does not in- 
deed overlook individual and isolated man ; nor 
suppress his exultation when he circumvents the 
poorest and meanest of our race. But his eagle eye 
is fixed upon the nations, and for nothing does he 
utter a louder shout of triumph, than when he has 
them hoodwinked in his hands, degraded and en- 
slaved. 

Among the various ways in which he aims to do 
this, we wUl direct our attention, in the first place, 
to the extenHve prevalence of those mstituiions amd 
omtoms hy which large portions of the human race 
a/i'e held under his dominion. If every age is dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarity of moral character, 
it is for the most part a peculiarity in wickedness. 
Any one who has observed the amaang power 
which corrupt institutions and customs exert upon 
the character of the world, will not doubt that 
tbey constitute a part of that moral machinery by 
which this Deceiver retains the minds of men in 
inexorable bondage. Men and nations who would 
recoil from a sinful act, are cheated into uphoidiog 
a sinful custom. Institutions and customs which, 
proposed for the first time, would strike the mind 
with horror, cease to be revolting when, by their 
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long standing, men have become familial" with 
them. If they are handed down to them from their 
ancestors, they venerate them, because they are 
slow to believe that those whom they liave been 
accustomed to respect could do wrong, No matter 
how absurd the usage, if it comes to them under 
the sanction of great names, and universal adop- 
tion, and by-gone ages. It is enough that it is 
inwoven with the framework of human society, 
and comes to them under all the force of a 
prescriptive law ; they have no settled opinions 
about it, except that change would be an inroad 
upon the past. 

As a general fact, the customs and institutions 
of the world belong to a coacern in which the 
great Adversary traffics in wholesale deception. 
This invincible attachment to long-established 
usage, is the principal reason why, in most of the 
countries of the East, the female mind is so de- 
graded. Woman holds too important a place in 
human society, fills too interesting a sphere, and is 
fitted to exert too wide an influence, to be over- 
looked by the common enemy. There, her place 
is the harem ; the light of day may scarcely look 
upon her ; her mind is unimproved, and her of- 
fice is that of a pet-slave. Yet, strange to say, 
such is the power of custom, that even if the long- 
imprisoned bird were let loose, it would return to 
its cage. 
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This also is the principal reason of the division 
of castes throughout India, by which a large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are reduced to the most 
iopeless state of humiliation. No advantage re- 
sults from it to any one order of society; the 
humbled classes are by far the more numerous, 
and might easily become the more powerful ; but 
they have been so long accustomed to the yoke, 
that they know not how to live without it. Here is 
a territory containing one hundred and fifty millions 
of inhabitants, where this wretched system, pri- 
marily a religious, but so inwoven with the social 
and civil institutions of the country, and indeed 
with the entire life of the Hindus, not only pre- 
cludes all improvement in their secular affairs, 
but so enslaves the minds of the people as to pre- 
sent the most d^couraging obstacles to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, and their consequent ele- 
vation. 

The same delusion attaches itself to the/mdfaZ 
system. The most striking features of this system 
were its landed aristocracy, the absolute subjec- 
tion of the vassal to his lord, the tenure of land 
by military service, ecclesiastical nobility, and the 
independence of the peers and barons of the 
crown. The two great evils of this system, fur- 
nished the great adversary with the most effective 
instruments of destruction to the souls of men. 
They were the personal servitude of the greater 
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portion of mankind during the dark ages, and 
the elevation of the profession of arms, to the ah- 
solnte contempt of the more honorable, virtuous 
and peaceful occupations. Chivalry, too, was the 
proud and restive associate of the feudal system. 
And who does not see, that, that passion for arms, 
that reckless spirit, that honor of knighthood, those 
rewards of valor, that splendor of equipage, those 
romaJitie ideas of justice, that love of wild adven- 
ture, and that affability and gallantry, so artfully 
inwoven with all its d^sipation and blood, were 
but the false glare thrown ai'ound it by the prince 
of darkness ? 

The religious frenzy of the Gnisades is another 
feature of this strange delusion. It is no extrava- 
gance to say, that in these military expeditions 
Satan himself bore the banner of the cross. Un- 
der the pretence of recovering the Holy Land 
from the power of iniidels, he has by this device 
immolated mOlions on his own altai'. So abso- 
lutely did this wild fanaticism take possession of 
the mind of Europe for several centuries, that not 
only sovereigns, princes of the blood, dignitaries 
of the church, and a countless multitude of the 
common people, but women and children enlisted 
by thousands under its colors. Ninety thousand 
children, commanded by a child, were once en- 
gaged in this adventure, only to be murdered, or 
starved, or sold as slaves. " So many crimes and 
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80 mueli misery have seldom been accumulated as 
in the three years of the first crusade." It is not 
enough to confess that these expeditions were the 
result of a misguided enthusiasm ; they were the 
result of marvellous delusion, and led on by the 
angel of the bottomless pit. 

The long-established custom of war is also one 
of the artifices of the great adversary. The moral 
perceptions and sensibilities even of Christian men 
and Christian nations, in relation to this fearful 
scourge of humanity, have actually been blinded 
and blunted by his subtle influence. As a source 
of crime and misery, this unnatural, absurd and 
barbarous custom stands out beyond every scourge 
of the earth. Yet is it a perfect illusion. There 
is no reason for it in the world. No good comes 
of it. There is no such enmity between nations 
as war intimates. Men do not liate those they 
kill, for they do not Icnow them. N^o ; there ia 
strange delusion here. It was inwrought into the 
habits of society by their greatest foe. It was 
among the earlier lessons instilled into the youth- 
fal mind, both in the brightest and in the darkest 
ages of the world's history. The maxims, the 
laws, and the policy of nations have been founded 
upon it ; and it has been sustained by the talent, 
the poetry, and the enthusiasm of the world. But 
the devil is at the bottom of it. Nor is his de- 
ception yet fully detected and abhorred. When I 
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see the enthusiasm which excites the thirst for 
military glory; when I observe the almost -uni- 
versal admiration of military talent which is so 
fatal to the souls of men; when I hear mothers 
chanting the praises of warriors in order to soothe 
the sobs of the cradle ; I have evidence which I 
cannot resist, that the wise and the good, — nay, 
the loveliest and the best, are sinfully heedless of 
the extent of his subtlety who " goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour." 

This same attachment to customs and institu- 
tions is also one of the reasons for all those cor- 
rwpting mrms&ments by which the deceiver has 
obtained such power over large masses of men, 
and drugged their cup of pleasure. The early 
amphitheatres at Rome, and especially its gigantic 
Coliseum, so long the arena of games, and spectar 
cles, and gladiatorial shows, cannot now be con- 
templated without horror. Those scenes of car- 
nage and blood, and licentiousness, could never 
have obtained the sanction of piinces, and men 
and women of noble birth, and been made the fa- 
vorite pastime of the people, but for a miserably 
deluded state of mind. The Greeks were more 
refined and civilized; yet their festivals, noted 
for folly and sin, were in honor of a heathen 
god and goddess, and their athletic games were 
celebrated in honor of Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, 
and Neptune. Both their festivals and games 
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confirmed one of the noblest races of mea in all 
the atheism and vices of idolatry. The Baccha- 
nalian orgies, celebrated in Greece, Egypt and 
India, consisted of horrid and unnatural rites, and 
were distinguished by every kind of lewdness and 
extravagance. And what were the tilts and tour- 
naments of the dark ages but the stimulus to 
magnificence and luxury, to those false notions 
of honor which have deprived society of so many 
bright ornaments, to passions which agitate, and 
to manners, habits and principles, which degrade 
and destroy ? 

If from amusements of this barbarous charactei", 
we advert to ihe' dramatic exJiibiUons, both of 
ancient and modern times, we cannot fail to dis- 
cover indications of their dark origin. Whether 
in the form of opera, farce, pantomime, comedy, or 
tragedy, its tendency is to tempt men to sin, and 
then harden them in the commission of it. Strange 
to say, they were first introduced at Eome to ap- 
pease the wrath of the gods on account of a prevail- 
ing pestilence. It were difficult to find a more con- 
vincing proof of the diabolical auspices under which 
they came into being. In Greece the theatre was 
notoriously dissolute ; and historians have recorded 
that the fondness for theatrical representations was 
one of the principal causes of the degeneracy, co^ 
ruption, and decline of the Athenian republic. 

Nowhere has wickedness so systematically as- 
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sumed the names of virtue as in the drama. !N"o- 
where is vice exhibited in more harmless, not 
to say bewitching colors. And nowhere, when 
visited with its native consequences and just reward, 
is it so surrounded with incidents, and palliatives 
that secure it sympathy. Honor and sublimity are 
here attached to deeds and motives which religion 
shudders at ; nor are there wanting instances in 
which woman is here seen as not the less lovely 
because she poisons, or assassinates her husband, 
nor the son the less detestable because he is a par- 
ricide. The most captivating ingredients of the 
drama are its incentives to evil, adorned by all 
the charms of painting and poetry. Music her- 
self, the native daughter of heaven, with all her 
enchanting harmony, is here pressed into the ser- 
vice of the devil. And as though this were not 
enough, under the auspices of the church of Rome, 
the drama has been profanely ^iritual-md. 
Moses and the burning bush, the Virgin Mary, 
and the infant Jesus, the holy sacrament, and the 
Eternal Father have in turn been produced upon 
the stage, and in inventions and language of the 
lowest farce. Nor are we greatly surprised' to 
learn, that the infidel world has caught the spirit 
of holy ecclesiastics, and in our own day, and when 
"men's hearts were failing them for fear," the 
judgments of Almighty God have been grossly 
ridiculed, and his pestilence actually personified 
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npon the stage, amid scenery and decorations that 
were fit emblems of the dark and invisible world 
where the first sketch was drawn. 

There are other amusements too, far less corrupt- 
ing indeed than these, against which the voice of 
the pulpit has often been lifted in vain. I regret to 
eay it, but there are scenes, even in embellished 
society, among ourselves, where when the " sons of 
God appear, Satan also comes among them." And 
what is most deeply to be regretted, they are so 
interlaced with the modern systems of education, 
and unhappily form so essential a part of our 
social organization, that it would seem that nothing 
can root them out. Some of them are innocent 
and harmless in themselves, but from their nature 
so liable to abuse and perversion, that they be- 
come snares, and at best give no proof that those 
by whom they are sanctioned, "abstain from the 
appeai'ance of evil." And whatever may be said 
or thought of them now, few I think will doubt 
that they will have no place in Christian families 
and in a Christian land, when that day shall come 
in which Satan shall be bound, and no more go 
forth to deceive the. nations. 

Institutions and customs like these indicate the 
subtle influence of a subtle foe. They spread 
through great masses of men ; their action is insen- 
sibly and incessantly going on, and their effect is to 
blind the mind, sear the conscience, harden the 
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heart, and produce indifference, if not contempt of all 
that assimilates the soul to the character of heaven. 
We take then a second thought, and it is cer- 
tainly one not destitute of interest; I refer to tha 
extended pmoer which the achersary exerts in the 
education of the young. He is not so destitute of 
knowledge and art as to overlook the rising gener- 
ation. Give him the training of the youthful 
mind, and he asks no better opportunity of satiar 
ting his malignity upon the race. Give him this, 
and you invest him with power to do more to ad- 
vance eiTor and ungodliness, to corrupt and destroy 
the world, than can be accomplished by any other 
means. That resistance to parental authority, 
that disregard of truth, those habits of self-in- 
dulgent idleness, that companionship with fools, 
that laxity of morals, that insidious intemperance, 
and that wide^spread infidelity, which mark the 
character and conduct of so many of the yonng, 
are all indications of his artful training. The ex- 
amples of piety, t^e force of truth, the power and 
tenderness of parental love, have no such formi- 
dable enemy as his indefatigable subtlety. He 
well knows, that as a general law of the human 
mind, what the child is the man will be ; and that 
in a few fleeting yeai-s the boys and the girls that 
are now overlooked by the risen genei'ation, will 
themselves constitute the only effective portion of 
human society when the risen generation have de- 
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eeended to the tomb. We need not tten be sur- 
prised at his zeal and artifices to control the edu- 
cation of the young. He begins his work early, 
and lays the axe at the root of the tree. 

It is a fact well fitted to excite suspicion and 
alarm, that in his efforts to carry this foul device into 
effect, he has so extensively corrupted the literature 
of the world, and thereby poisoning the sources of 
human knowledge, has poisoned the community at 
the fouotain-head. In few things is the cunning 
craftiness of this dexterous intriguer more apparent 
than in controlling literary men and literary insti- 
tutions. The most important of these institutiona 
were founded by his influence ; while not a few of 
those founded "for Christ and his church," Lave 
been wrested from them by his artifices ; and for the 
few that remain pure he has already set his snare. 
From the school of Plato to the Royal Academy 
of Paris, the most renowned seats of learning have 
been sources of infidelity, or false religions. 

Since the invention of the art of printing, he haa 
also spared no effort to control the press. To a 
lamentable extent, it has dazzled only to blind the 
youthful inquirer. It has possessed so much genius 
and so little piety ; its splendid intellect has been the 
vehicle of so much irreligious sentiment ; it has so 
greatly abounded in caricaturing true religion, 
and in " daubing with untempered mortar ;" that 
the marvel is that the fabric of the best org 
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communities lias not long ago crumbled to its foun- 
dations. Natural science and the fine arts, the re- 
searches of history and chronology, have been 
prostituted to the designs of the base Deceiver. 
The popular tales of fiction and romance, to say 
nothing of their positively demoralizing tendency, 
are for the most part distinguished for total ab- 
sence of moral and religious principle, and espe- 
cially amid scenes where moral and religious piin- 
ciple are demanded and looked for. No mind 
that indulges itself in this kind of literature, and 
especially the young mind, unwary and unarmed 
as it is, can be safe. Its talent and enticements 
constitute its danger. Artful is that device which 
thus entices so many thousands into the enemy's 
country without any suspicion of the perils that 
await them. Of ail the faculties of the human 
mind to which the Deceiver has the most ready 
access, the imagination is probably the most ex- 
posed. And here it is trifled with and polluted 
to a degree that renders it familiar with scenes 
of wickedness, progressively indifferent to sober 
reflection, and even decidedly averse to those 
a of practical wisdom which are its only 



security. 

In adverting to the absence of religious and moral 
principle in the education of the young, I cannot re- 
press the remark, that the growing disuse of the 
Holy Scriptures, m the system of instruction in. 
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common schools, is a blow aimed at the rising gene- 
ration by the prince of darkness. It is a vain effort 
to conduct the youthful mind into the paths of light, 
while it shuts out the sun. It is nothing else than 
an attempt to educate a generation of human be- 
ings, born for immortality, without the knowledge 
of (Jod. It is leaving them, amid all the hghts of 
science, to feel their dark way to eternity in lonely 
gloom. I do not know that it is in the power of 
the devil to direct a more malignant, or more sub- 
tle blow against the best interests of men than 
this. If there is intelligence in the universe, it is 
in the word of God ; if there is moral truth in the 
nniverse, it is found there. If there ai-e treasures 
of thought which reason and philosophy could not 
acquire by the patience and toil of centuries, they 
are there. If the youthful mind is ever expanded, 
and its lofty faculties made more lofty ; if its pow- 
ers of wiU and feeling are ever wisely controlled; 
and if the true sources of intellectual and moral 
enjoyment are ever opened to it ; this is the source 
of them all. Science and literature, and the social 
affections, the rights of conscience and the rights 
of man, his holiness and his hopes are all rooted 
in this consecrated soU. It is not tjie master in- 
tellect of the universe merely that is the author 
of the Bible ; it is the all-pervading and infinite 
love of the universe. It is no marvel that the 
prince of darkness should endeavor to cut off the 
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youttful mind from all access to this fountain of 
light and love. Who, "but thia " arch thief," and 
those who are led captive "by him at his will, would 
steal away thia heavenly treasure ? " Woe to that 
generation by which the testimony of God shall 
be abandoned ! But woe also to that generation 
which is preparing the seed of evil-doers that shall 
perform the accursed work !" 

There is another view of the general thought I 
am endeavoring to illustrate. I allude to those 
s of the deijiVs policy, by which he in- 
9 large masses of men in the sin of a single 
individucd. Such is the organization of human 
society, that when one man sins, others not only 
feel the consequences, but in very many instances, 
sympathize with the moral turpitude of his wick- 
edness. They do it by treading in the footsteps 
of his example; by refraining to reprove his con- 
duct; by justifying and vindicating it; and by 
neglecting to use all proper means for preventing 
future offences and reforming the offender. Hence 
the apostolic injunction, " Neither be ye partak- 
ers in other men's sins." One sin, also, often pro- 
duces associations of wickedness, and gives vice a 
currency and a name. The dissolute conduct of 
Charles IT. and the Duke of Buckingham stamped 
their own dissoluteness on large masses of the Eng- 
lish nation ; and the licentious court of Louis XIV. 
and XV. corrupted the mass of the French people. 
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One sin alio not untrequently promotes combina- 
tions in wickedness, just like combinations in 
trade ; men ^row rich by it, and make it a matter 
of speculation and gain. The distiller of ai'dent 
spirits thus fabricates iniquity ; so does the opium 
dealer ; &o doe'^ the raih'oad corporation that pro- 
fanes the Lord's-day; and so does the purveyor 
of luxury in every form. The gaming-table, too, 
and the brothel, and the vile wretch who lives to 
pander to the lusts of men, sins that his own sin 
may become the sin of thousands. 
, Virtue weepsatthis clustered wickedness. Some 
little spot, otherwise unnoticed, has become as fa- 
mous in the annals of mankind as the palaces of 
kings, and not less fatally the slaughter-house of 
men, than many a bloody field of battle. The 
scythe of the Destroying Angel thus takes a wide 
and fell swath, and by a single sweep cuts down 
and throws together every green thing. If you 
inspect the corrupted character of men who con- 
gregate in large masses, and investigate their his- 
tory, you will often trace their corruptions to some 
characteristic delinquency, some single sin of one 
man, little thought of on his part, but craftily de- 
vised by. the adversary. The disobedience of 
Saul, and the rebellion of Absalom, were felt by 
other men and other times. By consulting the 
Sacred Kecords, it wiH be found that the vile 
character of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, extended 
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its corrupting influence to twenty kings in s 
eion, and demoralized the nation of Israel for 
nearly two hundred and fifty years after hia 
death. The apostasy of Julian, and even the er- 
rors of Constantine, were felt by unborn ages. 
The horrors of the French Kevolntion may be 
traced to that depraved, unprincipled, and fallen 
nobleman, Mirabeau, who, to reinstate himself in 
the salons of Paris, secretly planned the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy, the regeneration of the 
state, and sacr'-iiced his country to his ambition. 

There are artifices practised by the great De- 
ceiver which never take effect without vitiating 
everything with which they come in contact, and 
producing in the end a portentous amount of eviL 
Every reader of history will easily recall facts by 
which this remark is illustrated. It is illustrated 
by the influence of men of great talents and great 
vices : such were Voltaire and Chesterfield, It is 
illustrated by the power of princes and princesses, 
who, though they have shed lustre over their 
reign, will, from their profligacy of principle, he 
reraemhered for nothing more, or longer, than that 
they were the models of ambition and injustice : 
Buch were Alexander VI. and Catharine II. of 
Kussia. And a corrupt legislation illustrates it, 
■" framing iniquity by a law ;" enlisting the popu- 
lar voice in favor of transgression, and giving 
it emphasis and permanency by the solemnity 
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of its deliberations, and tlie force of its enact- 
ments. 

But this is not all. In adverting to the policy 
of the adversary in involving multitudes in the 
sins of others, there is more than the mere natural 
and associated tendencies of wickedness. Such is 
the moral constitution under which God has placed 
the human race from the beginning, and such the 
arrangements of the divine government, that no 
man sins for himself alone. " The iniquity of the 
fathers is visited upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate God ;" 
the iniquity of one age of the world is visited upon 
another ; and unless arrested by Him who came 
to arrest the current of human woes, will flow on 
to the end of time. On this great principle of the 
divine administration, the Deceive]- has engrafted 
many a device of his own. If men inherit the sins 
of their fathers, he corrupts the parent stock ; and 
if one generation is held responsible for the wick- 
edness of previous generations, his stratagem is to 
corrupt the generations in their origin. 

Among the exemplifications of this fact, the 
present condition of the Jews may not pass unno- 
ticed. With some incidental variations of unbe- 
lief and sufiering, their condition has been station- 
ary for eighteen centuries. They are a dispersed 
people, but an undivided nation ; a nation scattered 
throughout all nations, and intermingling with 

13* 
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none; a people, witli gome honorable, exceptions, 
beaiing the ignominy of the world's contempt a^nd 
heaven'a reprobation. And all this is in fulfilment 
of an ancient curse, and for an ancient sin. .Their 
ancestors crucified the Son of God, and uttered 
the fearful imprecation, " His blood be on ns and 
on our children !" The Scriptures inform us, that 
the great Deceiver was the prime mover in this 
deed of horror, as well as the secret instigator and 
sustainer of their present unbelief " The veil that 
is upon their hearts is yet untaken away." They 
constitute the greatest phenomenon in the world, 
not merely for their national peculiarities, but be- 
cause they are a living witness of the truth which 
they themselves deny. Obstinate prejudice, in- 
flexible resistance to all inquiry and argument, 
national pride, and a deeply imbedded hatred and 
scorn of J^us of Nazareth, form the citadel within 
which they have entrenched themselves, the keys 
of which are hung up in the hall of the adversary, 
and among the trophies of his subtlety and con- 
quests, who " blinds the minds of them that be- 
lieve not," 

There is a large portion of the earth that is oc- 
cupied by the descendants of Ishmael. This race 
originated iu unbelief of the divine promise to 
Abraham ; and, to the present day, beai's the bur- 
den of the sentence, " Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son !" A bold manceuvre of the adver- 
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flary, practised upon Sarah, upon Abraham, and 
npon an Egyptian slave— a deep-laid plot, early 
concocted in the councils of tlie prince of dark- 
ness, severed this powerful people from the people 
of God, perpetuated the disunion, and branded the 
tribes of Ishmael with their characteristic features 
of enmity to God and man. 

From the descendants of Ishmael, go back to a 
crushed, broken, and deserted people, the descend- 
ants of Ham. Facts show us that, thus far in the 
history of the world, the wrath of God has come 
upon this people. They were sold as slaves to the 
Hebrews as early as the days of David ; and from 
that period to the present, the commerce of the 
world has been, to no small extent, a commerce in 
the Canaanitish race. And in this commerce of 
themselves, strange to say, they themselves have 
been in a great degree the participators. With 
wonderful infatuation, they have, from age to age, 
perpetuated this inheritance of crime and misery. 
It is calculated that Africa has thus annually been 
drained of no less than 150,000 of her own native 
inhabitants. We sigh over the wrongs of the 
colored man, and reprobate the slave-dealer with 
unsparing severity ; and well we may. There is 
no land where, according to the unvarying narra- 
tives both of ancient and modem travellers, the 
great Deceiver holds such an undisputed and hor- 
rible supremacy. And if we would know by what 
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avenue he entered those desert plains, and how it 
■was that his throne ia so firmly established there, 
we learn from authentic records. What became 
subsequently " the first commandment with prom- 
ise," was then the law of nature,, and nature's God. 
The benevolent Author of the social relations would 
have the precept respected, " Honor thy father 
and thy mother," and gave that obligation an em- 
phasis at that early dawn of the world that should 
never be forgotten. It was just after the flood, 
and the three sons of Noah contained the germ of 
all succeeding generations. To stiike a death-blow 
at the root of one of these great branches of the 
human family, was the deep policy of the foe ; and 
it was by instigating Ham to a flagrant violation 
of this great law. He had tempted Noah, and 
" he drank of the wine and was drunken ; and he 
was uncovered within his tent. And Ham^ the 
father of Canaan, soad the nakedness of his father, 
and went and told his two brethren without." 
And when Noah awoke from his wine, he awoke 
in the spirit of prophecy, and said, " Cursed he 
Canaan^ a servant of s&i'vants shall Tie he to his 
hreikren ! Blessed be the God of Shem, and Oor 
naam shall he his servant/ God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall he his servant P^ Thiice waa 
this emphatic curse repeated, in order to make it 
sure. The Deceiver had sprung the snare, and 
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this tlirice-repeated curse sealed the fate of the 
Canaanitish race. 

Now go to the garden of Eden. " God created 
man upright." Integrity was never more exalted, 
nor innocence more pure, nor happiness more un- 
alloyed, than when the first parents of our race 
came from the forming hand of their Maker, But 
it was fit and proper that as the creatui'e of God, 
and as the subject of a moral government, human- 
ity should be tried and pi'oved. For the wisest 
and best reasons, it was tried in the person of its 
great progenitor, who stood, not for himself alone, 
but by divine appointment, as the federal head 
and representative of his race. Since the character 
and condition of nntold millions was thus sus- 
pended upon his perfect obedience, if the adver- 
sary could but inoculate the primeval stock, the 
poisonous taint would be transmitted to the end 
of time. Nor did his purpose fail. Through the 
foulest treacheiy, the venom took and poisoned 
every heart of man. This " prince of the power 
of the air" called up the storm, and wrecked the 
bark in which the race was bound for eternity. 
" By the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men unto condemnation." It was a mournful day, 
for it was the Deceiver's hour, and the power of 



There is one more thought by which our gen- 
eral position may be more forcibly illustrated, at 
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least to some minds. It liaa been often said, that 
man is a religious "being. Not that he possesses, 
by natnrej anything like the spirit of true religion ; 
but from his own immortal aspirations, and the 
demands of conscience, he is not satisfied without 
a religion of some sort. Temple he will have, 
and sacrifices, and a worship, and ministers of the 
sanctuary ; and if they be not consecrated to the 
true God, they will be consecrated to gods which 
are " the work of men's hands ;" and if they be not 
the ministry of the true sanctuary, they will be an 
anticbristian, or pagan priesthood. So long as 
natural conscience has a place in the human bo- 
som, some religion men will have, even though it 
be false. Blot out the true, bum its Bible, de- 
molish its temples, annihilate its worahip, starve, 
or extirpate its ministry, and the generation now 
on the earth would not be long in their graves, 
before some false religion, with its false ministers, 
would spring up in its place. 

No being is more aware of the importance of 
availing himself of this all-pervading sentiment of 
the human bosom, than the wary advei'sary. This, 
of all other principle of action, it is his policy to 
control ; for if in the matter of thetr religion he 
can practise deception upon men, his work of de- 
struction is accomplished. " There is a way that 
seemeth right to a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death." Men never sin with so high 
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and strong a tand, as when they sin from a per- 
verted and blinded conscience. Never was there' 
a more fiend-like plot, and never was a more 
tremendous engine wielded for the ruin of the na- 
tions, than when their religion is under the direc- 
tion of the prince of darkness. 

We need not go far for appropriate illustrationa 
of these thoughts. The whole system oi paganism 
\k the natural offipring of the "father of lies." 
It had the same leading features in Greece and 
Eome, that it now has throughout the heathen 
world ; everywhere, and at aU times, " changing 
the truth of God into a lie." Preposterous and 
absurd as ai'e its rites, and impure and sanguin- 
ary as they are; the most melancholy feature of 
them is that they are not only virtually, and from 
their intrinsic wickedness paid to the great adver- 
sary, but to a great extent, professedly paid to him. 
The Scriptures teach us that " the things which 
the heathen sacrifice, tbey sacrifice to devils, not to 
God." Some they worship, that they may do 
them good, and others that they may not harm 
them. The object of religious sacrifices among the 
Magi of Persia, the Celtic tribes of Bj'itain, and 
the savages of the western wilderness, was pro- 
fessedly the devil himself We do not say that 
such devotees of false religions are not sincere; 
for we have no doubt they were, and are so ; and 
for this reason, is their whole system so much the 
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worse ; for it is scarcely necessary to inquire what 
the character of that man, or nation is, that ia a 
sincere worshipper of the devil. And whence is 
auch a religion ? It could not have been the un- 
aided work of man. "Wise as he is to do evU, pa- 
ganism is too preposterous and silly ever to have 
entered the human intellect, but for the influence 
of some such invisible agent as the great Deceiver. 
The fact cannot otherwise be accounted for, that 
bright and illustrious minds— -minds that were the 
adornment of the classic world in a classic age — 
minds to whom the wise and great of after-times 
have been wont to appeal as the great masters of 
thought and language — minds that have worn 
their literary honora untarnished, and whose laurels 
are still green on their brow, actually bowed down 
to gods of wood and stone ! It ^ a stupidity and 
sottishne^ altogether below the human intellect, 
even in the mass of the people, unless that intel- 
lect be degraded, and subdued by some potent 
spell. 

It were no marvel that the state of the world 
called for some modification of these gross absurd- 
ities. It has called for auch modification; nor has 
the author of all evil been inactive in producing 
them whenever he has seen that it best suited his 
own designs. Events have occurred, in the pro- 
gress of which, a few reflecting minds or some one 
controlling mind, has been r^tive under this yoke 
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of pagan ignorance ; and from mercenaiy, or ambi- 
tions views, or both, has meditated reform. And 
wben opportunity and the times favor it, the De- 
ceiver stands by and moves the fitting instrument. 
A striking example of this agency ig found in the 
fabrications of the Arabian impostor. The Ro- 
man empire was attacked on every side by barba- 
rians ; the pagan mind was unsettled, and the 
Jewish mind miserable ; while the plot to circum- 
vent them was so artfully formed as to take in a 
portion of them all. Such was the wild impulse un- 
der which Mohammedanism began its career, that 
although obstructed at the outset, in less than a 
century it diffused itself throughout Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Persia. It has subsisted in vigor 
for more than eleven hundred years; and even 
now, like some wayward and wandering planet, it 
casts its dai'k penumbra across the sun and shuta 
out a large portion of the earth from his healing 
beams. Nor is any satisfactory solution of this 
moral phenomenon to be found, save in the Scrip- 
tures ; and there it is attributed to the agency of 
the devil. The revealing spirit, who well knowa 
and watches all the designs and movements of the 
subtle foe, foresaw and foretold it ; and that we 
may not mistake its origin, he compares it, in its 
obstructed and yet rapid advances, to the smoke 
that came up from the bottomless pit, and " dark- 
ened the air and the sun." 
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But they are not false religions alone in whieli 
the craft of the adversary is discoverable. Among 
the most subtle, as well as the more effective of his 
devices, are to be found his corruption and perver- 
sion of the religion that is true. Nothing has es- 
caped his polluting touch. You may turn over 
the pages of almost any dictionary of religious 
sects, and from the Adamites of the second cen- 
tury to the Universalists of the ■ nineteenth, and 
from the beginning to the end of the alphabet, 
you win discover indications of his unremitting 
subtlety and zeal. 

To begin with Rome ; her radical error consists 
in denying that the sacred Scriptures are a suffi- 
cient and infallible rule of faith and practice, un- 
der the pretence that they are rectified by her 
wisdom and illumined by her superior light. The 
deception was ai-tful, and had the effect which the 
■ intended. It jostled the planet that 
s receiving its light from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness so far out of place, as to come into collision 
■with the Sun itself, and produce almost total dark- 
ness. The delusion took the nations first by sur- 
prise and surreptitiously, and then by force. It 
was the path of the sorcerer, who, while he held 
his way amid the mystic and secret rites of Pa- 
ganism, professed enough of the words and cliarm 
of truth, to conceal his aim, until his spell-bound 
victim rejected the evidence of his own senses in 
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order to abandon himself to deceit and falsehood. 
If we accredit the Scriptures, Romanism is Chris- 
tianity metamorphosed into the " doctrine of dev- 
ils." They inform us, in explicit language, that 
the " gi'eat Dragon," that old serpent, " gave 
power to the beast." They speak of the papal 
antichrist as one whose " coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan," as the full-grown progeny of the 
world of darkness, as the very " son of perdition." 
Now mark the cloven foot, sometimes in the 
sudden, and sometimes in the gradual transitions 
from the absurdities of Romanism to other and 
substituted errors. It would not be surprising, if 
when men come to see the absurdities and impiety 
of this system, they should be tempted to reject 
Christianity altogether; and this the great De- 
ceiver led them to do in France. Elsewhere 
they satisfied themselves with baptizing radical 
error with the Christian name ; this was the case 
with the German rationahsts and the whole broth- 
erhood of Socinianism. They bear witness to the 
truth, but propagate lies. " And no marvel ; for 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light ; 
therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also 
be trasfoi-med as the ministers of righteousness." 

And what shall we say of the whole system 
of rdig-lous persecution f was it from heaven, or 
from him who " was a murderer from the begin- 
ning?" When Pope Innocent Vm. proclaimed 
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that the trae method of converting heretics is to 
bum them~to tread them under foot as venomous 
adders— to exterminate them ; who was his coun- 
sellor but the devil? And whence was it that 
while this doctrine of devils was rampant in Italy, 
Spain, and France, the spirit of the age was so 
imbued with it that it infected protestant Switz- 
erland ; and that the very Puritans who escaped 
from it in the old world, did not wholly escape 
from it in the new ? And when the spirit of ^clv^ 
mveness in some depai'tments of the church of 
God, by which the ministry and ordinance of 
other departments, that do not suffer in compar- 
ison with those who thus proscribe them, are 
denied their " divine authority ?" Such doctrines 
can hardly be expected to make any very deep 
impression upon the minds of thinking men. 
It is difficult to perceive how they can be seriously 
inculcated, did not melancholy facts teach us that 
the mind of man is subject to unaccountable ddu- 
sion. It is lamentable cfe^Mi^oji— delusion that 
has been silenced, again and again silenced by 
sound argument — and yet it remains. It is a cas- 
tle in the air. It has no more foundation in the 
word of God, than Pool's fancied dragon had in 
the clouds. I pray that the subjects of it may be 
" kept from falling," and that God would deliver 
them from the snare of the fowler. Whence, too, 
the epidemic terror of witchcraft and sorcery that 
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has left sucli a stain, not upon Home only, but 
upon the fairest portions of Protestantism ; tut 
from that dreadful hallucination to which the ad- 
veraary has been permitted sometimes to incite 
the superstitions of the best of men ? 

Nor is this all. Our own day has witnessed the 
Deceiver's power, by the misdirected zeal of good 
men, and the machinations of those that are bad. 
He has endeavored to prescribe rules and a moral 
machinery for the work of God ; and by his oft- 
practised artifices, has got up those unhallowed 
excitements by which the unwary and unstable 
have been misled to their own undoing. One 
piece of fanaticism has thus very naturally suc- 
ceeded to another, until there are not wanting 
those who boast of their sinless perfection; and 
other some are led away by the ravings of an in- 
sane prophet, who prates of that of which he knows 
nothing, and of which the omniscient Saviour has 
said that angels themselves are ignorant. To these 
we might add those latitudinarian doctrines, by 
which such multitudes are " carried about by the 
cunning craftiness of men whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive." The religion of forms without the 
power of godliness ever has been, and still is the 
religion which flourishes only under the auspices 
of the Deceiver. That disheartening stupidity, 
too, which, in defiance of returning Sabbaths, and 
the faithful instructions of God's ministers, and the 
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admonitions and rebukes of divine providence, has 
superinduced tlie sleep of death, in the world, and 
a dreamy, lifeless inaction in the church ; what is 
this but the work of the Enemy ? 

We could easily extend this tragical survey. 
The adversary has always had a well-fortified king- 
dom in this world, and it is now lengthening its 
cords and strengthening its stakes. Evidence is 
not wanting of his character as the Deceiver, and 
of the extent of his deception. 

If there is any one thought which has filled my 
own mind with solicitude in the course of the 
preceding illustrations, it is the fear that men 
would throw the criminality and responsibility 
of their wickedness on this great Deceiver, ra- 
ther than, in all self-reproach and humiliation, 
take them upon themselves. This is just what 
he would have them do ; it is one of his own 
cherished sophistries. It is not easy to make an 
impressive representation of his power without 
seeming to furnish something like a palliative for 
human wickedness. " The serpent beguiled me, and 
I did eat !" But the excuse is no extenuation of 
the crime, plausible as it may seem. WhUe it is 
no crime to be tempted to sin, unless men them- 
flelves solicit the temptation, yet is there emphasis 
in the words, " Eesist the devU, and he will flee 
from you." A conscientious fear and hatred of ini- 
quity, and an humble reliance on God, will quench 
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all tie fiery darts of the fowler. "We may have 
BO truce with an enemy who is so alert in the arts 
of seduction. One there is who is not only able 
" to keep us from being tempted above what we are 
able to bear," but " with every temptation to make 
a way of escape ;" who " knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptatdon^' and who has him- 
self taught US to pray daily, " Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil." The coun- 
sels of heavenly wisdom are, " Be sober ; be vig- 
ilant; for your adversay, the devil, goeth about ' 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour." 
Be sober, lest you tempt the tempter ; be vigilant, 
because your foes are subtle, and aim their en- 
venomed arrows in the dark. To those who are 
the people of God, the days of temptation will 
soon be over; nor should it surprise them if the 
enemy should yet "come down in great wrath, 
knowing that his time is short." It is but a little 
longer, and the issues of the conflict will be an- 
nounced in the exulting gratulation, " Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ !" With those who are not the 
people of God, time is also urging its rapid flight, 
and if the chains of temptation and the bonds of 
iniquity be not speedily broken, they will feel 
the bondage forever. 

Are we not also called upon by the previous 
" 1 to appreciate the importame of Tnord 
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a/nd reUgious truth as tlw great and anointed 
meoins whereby the power of the adversary is to he 
mieoessfvlly resisted? . There is nothing this De- 
ceiver has so much reason to fear as the truth of 
God. Plain, honest truth, Bible truth, is the only 
successful antagonist to a system of measures and 
efFoits whose only success depends on subtlety and 
deception. Truth penetrates those dark chambers 
of the human mind which have so long been the 
lurking-places of this foul fiend ; dispels the mists 
in which he remains enveloped and undetected; 
discloses his hideous and ugly form ; diives him 
out from all classes of human society, and ulti- 
mately destroys his influence in the world. The 
devil cannot long retain possession of the heart, 
or the community, that loves the truth of God. 
His element is darkness, or dim and misty specu- 
lation. He shrinks with instinctive repulsiveness 
from a pare atmosphere, and a sky beautified by 
the illuminations of heaven. It is frightful to see 
what a space in an ignorant mind one false notion 
can fill, and to what a series of errors, and what 
active power of mischief it can give rise ; and on 
the other hand, it is delightfnl to see how wide a 
place one great truth can occupy, and to what a 
train of truths it gives birth, and what elevating 
and reforming influences it exerts. 

How Gonsii'aining, then^ are the obligations on 
(Ae ch/wrch of God to eaitmd his gospel to eve)-y 
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(feature. This thraldom to the great Deceiver 
is to be "broken in no other way. O when shall 
the time come, that the polluting ' errors of the 
nations that know not God shall be superseded 
by the purifying counsels of heavenly msdom ; 
the noxious, though poetic, dreams of heathen 
mythology be forgotten in the me^ages of truth 
and love, and these ^dctims of delusion and mis- 
ery be made joyful in the glad tidings of great 
joy ! How many more circles shall this planet 
of ours accomplish round the sun before these 
dreadful caverns of iniquity shall be invaded by 
the truths of God, there to combat and con- 
quer the powers of darkness ! Vigor, wisdom, 
courage, fidelity, self-denial, prayer, never were put 
in greater requisition than by the existing enter- 
prise of Christendom to wrest these murped do- 
mains of the adversary from him, and restore them 
to their rightful owner and Lord. 

And how full of encouragement is the thought, 
that notwithstanding the deceptions of the ad- 
versary, and the extent of his power, we may 
triwmpli in his Jmal wnd oertain overthrow ! In 
defiance of the convictions of our better judg- 
ment, a sort of superstitious dread comes over us, 
when we call to mind that we live in a world 
where he who " was a murderer from the begin- 
ning," goes " to and fro in the earth, and walks up 
and down in it." There is one view in which this 
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alarm is causeless. One there is of woman bom, 
who is "stronger than the strong man armed," 
and wiser than the crafty serpent. Perplex, tempt, 
ensnare, and depress the people of God he may ; 
but his power over them extends not beyond this 
partial and temporary injury. " God shall bruise 
Satan under their feet shortly." Extend his rav- 
ages over this fallen world he may ; but never to 
final conquest. " Thou shalt bruise his hed^'' is the 
utmost limit of hia power. It is a great and glo- 
rious truth, that " for this purpose was the son of 
God manifested, that he might destroy the works 
OF THE DEVIL. The vory curse which the tempter 
provoked upon the woman, enveloped the germ 
of her hopes, and contained the foreshadowing of 
that " promised seed" who should " bruise the 
serpent's head." The adversary was caught in 
his own snare. That vilest and most artful of 
his machinations, the death of the Son of God 
on the cross, was the most fatal to his hopes, 
and the surest presage of his defeat and shame. 
After three short days of seeming triumph over 
the sleeping Son of Mary in the tomb of Joseph, 
the manifesto was published and the war began, 
which is to terminate not until the " devil and his 
angels" are consigned to " their own place," to go 
no more out. Even now he durst not venture be- 
yond the length of his chain ; nor will many cen- 
turies pass away ere he is shut up within the fiery 
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walls of his prison, and bound forever in chains of 
darkness and wrath. 

With joyful lips, therefore, do we proclaim the 
supremacy of our redeeming God and King. 
" Dominion is with him !" The very hostility of 
Satan to his great design and work, is in itself a 
guarantee of his triumphs. It is a contest of no 
doubtful issue, in which the King of Zion is en- 
gaged with the great Deceiver. " He shall reign 
until all enemies are put under his feet." In coun- 
cils far back of the ages of time, this great question 
was decided ; and amid scenes far beyond this 
changing world, and to be hereafter realized, the 
triumphs of the Great Conqueror shall be proi 
claimed in the song, " lie loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made ua 
kings and priests unto God, and we shall reign 
with him forever and ever !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It ia something more than romance, that we 
cannot help feeling an interest, and even a deep 
sympathy, in that melancholy chapter in the his- 
tory of our first parents, that narrates their apos- 
tasy. AVhether it be from the wonted and cher- 
ished contemplation of those truths which their 
apostasy presents ; or whether it be that the penal 
consequences of this first transgression have come 
upon as, and, in defiance of all our philosophy, we 
have an instinctive and resistless consciousness of 
the circling chain that binds our destiny with 
theirs ; or whether it be that for the honor of hu- 
manity, we cannot suppress the wish that they had 
preserved their rectitude ; certain it ia, that we 
never read this tale of woe without becoming par- 
takers in their blighted expectations. 

The time was, when, above, without, within 
them, there was nothing to detract from their joy. 
Sin had not sullied them, nor had its turbid waters 
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mingled with the pure current of their thoughts. 
There were no bodings of suspicion ; recrimination 
and reproach had not poisoned their lips ; remorse 
had not begun to prey upon their conscience, nor 
had a shade of apprehension settled upon their 
brow. They had no conflict with themselves, none 
with one another, none with the creatures around 
them. And what is more, nothing disturbed their 
sweet fellowship with their Maker; they were 
happy in his love ; with uplifted eye and adoring 
heart, they beheld, praised, and enjoyed him. So 
beautiful is the pictm'e, that it seems almost like 
fable. We can scarcely believe that we ourselves 
are the progeny of such innocence and joy, and 
that our parents were once the possessors of an 
inheritance so bright and unsullied. 

This primeval Paradise was of short endurance ; 
how short, God has not seen fit to reveal to us. 
Our fii-st parents were not canf/rmed in this holy 
and happy state, without a previous trial of their 
integrity. Nor was it a severe or unwise arrange- 
ment, which thus put them upon 'their good be- 
havior, placed them literally in a state of proba- 
Uon, and suspended their destiny upon their 
perfect obedience. They enjoyed the unmediate 
and miraculous teachings of their benevolent 
Creator, and all those means and motives to obe- 
dience which could be furnished by the supreme 
authority, the instructive wisdom, and the persua- 
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sive tenderness of infinite love. The world ttey 
occupied was full of God ; every scene was illu- 
mined witli hia presence, every sound vocal with 
his voice, every object spoke his praise, and every 
part of this material universe was constructed for 
their enjoyment. Never, until the manifestation 
of the Son of God in the flesh, have there existed 
so many and so affecting appeals of the divine 
goodness to the heart of man, as were made to 
these, the first created of the human family ; and 
never have there been found among their descend- 
ants those whose intellectual and moral constitution 
. was so fitted to respond to these appeals in every 
act of filial love, holy fear, and uniform and unre- 
mitting obedience. 

It was, therefore, in every view, a fitting ar- 
rangement, and one suited to their character, con- 
dition, and relations, that they should be the sub- 
jects of God's moral government, and placed under 
law. Although it was not a written law, it wa3 
written upon their consciences ; nor had they any 
desire to question its obligations, nor could they 
question them without blotting out from their 
bosoms those strong conceptions of right and duty 
which are found in the minds of fallen men, and 
in so much greater strength and purity in the un- 
fallen. 

To this great rule of action they had been obe- 
dient ; but, in process of time, there was revealed 
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to tliera another law, a special and positive statute, 
as a test of their integrity. It was a prohibitory 
statute, and is m the following words : " And the 
Loi'd God commanded the man, saying. Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest eat ; but of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil thou slmlt 
not eat of it ; for in the day thou eateat there- 
of thou shalt surely die." The law was abso- 
lute. It was given to our firat parents only ; no 
others were present, no others were in exist- 
ence, no others were bound by it, no others 
could transgress it ; and when the specific object 
for which it was given was accomplished, it was 
repealed. It was intelligibly revealed ; and re- 
vealed with as much precision and exclusiveness 
as the command given to Noah to build the ark, 
or the command to Abraham to sacrifice his son. 
There ivas also this strong peculiarity in this test 
of their obedience. They had committed no other 
sin ; and against every other they were fortified 
by the consideration, that this prohibition obeyed, 
they were in no danger of committing any other. 
On every other point of duty they were safe ; their 
only point of danger was centered in their liability 
to transgress this single interdict. 

The penalty of this law was expressed in the 
words, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
sn/rely die?'' The language is significant, and de- 
notes that the death here threatened should be 
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executed thorouglily, intensely, and in the most per- 
fect manner. As we use the word, there are three 
kinds of death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 

Temporal death, or the separation of the soul 
from the body, certainly came upon Adam, and 
has come upon all mankind, in consequence of 
his fii'st transgression. The first man became a 
dying man, from the hour of his apostasy. Tem- 
poral death constituted a part of the penalty. 
The separation of the soul and the body, when 
viewed in all its visible concomitants and conse- 
quences, is the most natural and impressive image, 
or emblem of the true and proper death of a moral 
and accountable agent. And this is probably the 
reason why it is called death ; that by the very 
name, the true and proper idea of death might be 
habitually held up before the minds of men. Those 
few theological writers who have expressed the 
opinion that the death threatened to our first pa- 
rents was temporal death, afBrm that this ia the 
primary and most natural meaning of the word 
death. But it is to be borne in mind, that our 
first parents had no experience and no observation 
to 'guide them in determining its import. This 
threatening is the first paragraph in the Scrip- 
tures, and the first time in the history of our 
world in which the word is used. There is cer- 
-t^nly no evidence that this is its primary mean- 
ing. There is much more reason to believe that 
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the dissolution of the soul and the body is the 
secondary and figurative, rather than the literal 
and primary meaning. The mere separation of 
the soul and the body does not constitute the true 
and proper death of the moral and accountable 
agent. When, immediately after the apostasy, 
temporal death was denounced, it is not called 
death, but simply the " returning of the body to 
the dust." Temporal death may be more properly 
viewed as one of the appendages of the penalty, 
rather than as constituting the entire penalty it- 
self. A temporary separation of the soul and 
the body takes place as a sequence of the first 
transgression ; nor would it ever have taken place 
without it; it is a standing and impressive evi- 
dence that all men are sinners. But whether the 
mere separation of the soul a,nd the body be it- 
self the original curse, is more than doubtful ; 
and whether the curse could not have taken 
effect without it, may not be hastily decided. 
We are disposed to believe that if it had been 
executed upon our first parents, and no method 
of mercy had stayed the stroke of justice, tem- 
poral death would have been unknown, and 
these first transgressors would have sunk, body 
and soul together, under the wrath of God. 
Mere temporal death is not a sufficient punish- 
ment for sin ; it is not such a punishment as it de- 
serves. If the body were merely separated from 
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the soul and returned to dust, and the soul, the 
corrupted and sinning agent, were received to the 
divine favor ; there would be no evidence that the 
punishment is commensurate with the crime. 
God must ptmuh sin ; yet does he not inflict more 
or less than is implied in his tbreatenings. If the 
penalty of the law of paradise be commensurate 
with the ill-desert of disobedience; something far 
more dreadful than temporal death must have 
been implied in the threatening to our first pa- 
rents. 

By spwUual death is meant a judicial abandon- 
ment to a state of unmingled moral depravity. 
This death came upon our first parents the day 
they sinned. And a grievous punishment, a most 
dreadful curse it is, that for one act of disobedience, 
the transgressor shall be given up to unremitting 
and eternal disobedience ; that when he has once 
crossed the line which separates sin from holiness, 
he shall have no opportunity and no power of re- 
turning ; and that his evil propensities shall become 
so strong and violent, and his habits of sinning so 
inveterate, that nothing shall ever reclaim him. 
The Scriptures often allude to such a divine proce- 
dure as this. " My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man." " So I gave them up unto their own 
hearts' lust." " Therefore he gave them over to a 
reprobate mind." "Ye shall die in your sins." 
" They shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 
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tion." There is no greater evil than to he thus 
abandoned to an eternal coarse of sinning. Nor 
does this, as has sometimes been said, involve any- 
more confusion between natural and moral evil, or 
sin and suffering, than necessarily exists. Such a 
course and state of sinning is itself calamity ; it is 
suffei-ing and pain. To no small extent, all sin 
cariies suffering with it ; suffering is, in the nature 
of things, inseparable from sinning ; it is mental 
suffering, and ever will be so, from the intellec- 
tual and moral constitution which God has given 
to men. Men know, from experience, that there 
are sins which are attended with the most acute 
mental distress, while this distress is indicative of 
God's displeasure. " A voice from heaven could 
scarcely declare more clearly, and certainly could 
not announce more impressively, that there are 
certain mental affections which God would brand 
with the stigma of his severest reprobation." Nor 
is there any absurdity or confusion in the fact that 
one sin is often the punishment of another. Men 
feel this to be true, when they recoil from the first 
step in the course of transgression, because they 
know that it will be followed by a second, and 
that they are on the brink of a precipice. Nor is 
there any force in the often-repeated remark, that 
such a coui-se of sinning, as it is the act of the sin- 
ner, cannot be the act of God as the punisher. 
The utter withdrawing of divine i 
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the judicial abandonment of the ■ 
everywhere represented in the Scriptures an God's 
act. Nor is there any force in the reasoning, that 
the course of sinning to which the transgressor is 
abandoned is hie own chosen way, and therefore is 
no punishment. Sin is misery, and the sinner feels 
it. And if he does not feel it now, the time is 
coming when the burden wiU be greater than he 
can bear. I would not so impugn the moral gov- 
ernment of God, as to harbor the thought, that it 
is not one of its invariable laws, that a state of 
mind that is bound by the cords of its own iniqui- 
ty, is one which is not fraught with self-reproach, 
apprehension, and horror. Besides, the Scriptures 
teach us, that spiritual death is counteracted only 
through the atonement of the great Redeemer, 
and that the Redeemer's work has respect to the 
penalty of violated law ; and if this be so, spiritual 
death constitutes a part of the penalty. 

The penalty of this law consists also in eternal 
death, or everlasting misery. This is the emphasis 
of the curse, and is the proper death of an intelli- 
gent creature. This is the primary meaning of the 
awful word death. It is used hundreds of times 
in the Scriptures to denote the everlasting punish- 
ment of sin. " The soul that sinneth, it shall die" 
" The wages of sin is deathP " They which com- 
mit such things are worthy of death ;" and that 
the declaration may not be misunderstood, the 
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writer informs us that by death he means, " indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil." It is called 
" the second death ;" and this is the punishment 
which sin deserves ; these its earnings, this its 
proper wages. 

It appears to us, therefore, to be in accordance 
with, the teachings of the Sacred Writings to say, 
that the penalty of the law of Paradise was tempo- 
ral, spwitual, and eternal death. There is nothing 
unreasonable in believing that these three kinds 
of death were threatened by the same term. 
Dgath is a word which comprises aM the evil which 
is the fruit of sin, AH these evils actually exist, 
and are the result of the first apostasy. The Scrip- 
tures never make needless and nicely drawn phil- 
osophical distinctions ; they addr^s the common 
mind, and conscience, and sensitiveness. The due 
and just punishment of sin falls upon the whole 
man; it is his everlasting separation from all 
good to all evil ; it is the destruction of both 
body and soul in hell. This is the penalty of the 
law given to our first parents ; and this is the pen- 
alty of that universal law under which all moral 
beings exist. ]N"or is there any reason why it 
should have been different in the case of the 
first ti'ansgressors. When the penalty shall be 
finally executed, it will be seen what is meant by 
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the death of the transgressor. It will he death 

without mitigation and without reprieve, and with- 
out hope. 

If our first parents had preserved theii* integrity, 
the covenant into which God entered with them se- 
cured them from disobedience. They would have 
been confirmed in hohness ; the Tree of Life would 
have been the pledge and sacrament of their con- 
firmation ; they would have eaten of it and lived for- 
ever. How under such fearful considerations on the 
one hand, and such auspices of heavenly kindness 
on the other, these two holy beings came to trans- 
gress this single prohibition, so reasonable in itself, 
and so intelligibly revealed, has long been, and still 
is, a vexed question. There are but two theories on 
this subject to which it is worth our while to advert. 
One is, that it was impossible for God to prevent 
them from sinning ; it is the old notion of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, that " evil proceeds from the re- 
striction, or limitation of the divine power." Some 
modern divines are very bold, and teach that while 
God desired, in every view, to pi'event their fall, 
and did all in his power to prevent it, the catas- 
trophe was beyond his reach. This theory, if we 
underatand it, asserts that their apostasy is charge- 
able to the defectible nature of their moral agency, 
and hke friction in a machine, was a necessary evil ; 
that God submits to it of necessity, and that it re- 
mains for his wisdom and goodness to so restrain 
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and direct this uncontrollable evil as to produce 
the least possible mischief. The other theory is, 
that their apostasy wag foreseen by God ; that it 
was comprised in his purposes ; that he permitted 
it for wise ends, and in order to bidng good out of 
evil ; and that it will eventually be made to an- 
swer a most important purpose under the perfect 
administration of that Almighty Being who will 
cause all things to work for his own glory, and 
thus fulfil all his pleasure. Which of these theo- 
ries accords best with the fact that " the Lord Grod 
omnipotent reigneth," it is not difficult to deter- 
mine. If thei'e be one instance in which he is un- 
able to accomplish his pleasure, who can tell but 
thei'e may be ten thousand instances, and that the 
final history of the universe may not be the records 
of the divine imbecility, and the memorials of a 
disappointed Deity ? How much more truthful is 
the last-mentioned view of this difficult subject, 
and how much stronger foundation does it furnish 
for hope and confidence in God, for prayer to him, 
for triumph in his government, for the exercise of 
his adorable sovereignty, and for exulting antici- 
pations in those issues which, while they progres- 
sively unfold his unquestioned and infinite all^nf- 
ficieney, show that " the wrath of man shall praise 
the Lord, and the remainder thereof he will re- 
strain." I dare not speculate on this high theme 
any further than to say, that " our first parents, 
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being left to the freedom of their own will, fell 
from the estate in which they were created by sin- 
ning against God." Their perfect holiness was bia 
gift ; it was originally created by him ; by him it 
was sustained ; and when left to themselves, they 
fell. They were holy, but not immutable. The 
system of which they composed a part was subject 
to changes, because it was progressive. The fall 
of angels had already indicated that it was a sys- 
tem subject to moral derangement; the very fact 
that they were free implied the possibility of their 
sinning; while that wondrous remedial process, 
which as yet lay undisclosed in the divine mind 
had forestalled the otherwise untold evils of the 
sad catastrophe, and was already preparing to 
turn it to good account. 

We take the divine record on this subject as it 
is, and are not covetous to be " wise above what is 
written." We have before spoken of the great De- 
ceiver, " that old serpent, which is called the devil." 
The fii^t thought of apostasy did not originate with 
our first parents, but with him. It was his object 
to countervail the benevolent purpose of God in 
man's creation. lie had left his first estate ; from 
a lofty seraph, he had become the " prince of dev- 
ils ;" from his high place near the throne of God, 
he had sunk to the regions of misery and despair ; 
and from his glorious employment and immortality 
in the heavenly courts, he had become the most 
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accursed of all created "beings, and hurled down 
to the lake of fire. Our first parents were the 
fli-st objects of his subtlety and malice. He hated 
them, and he hated their Maker. He envied theii- 
purity and blessedness, and would fain tempt them 
to become imitators of his rebellion, and partakers 
in his doom. This foul fiend was, for w^e reasons, 
allowed to have access to the tranquil, and hal- 
lowed, and unsnspecting abodes of Eden. It was 
perhaps difBcult for our firat parents to see the 
reason* of the prohibition which laid its interdict 
upon the tree of knowledge; and this seems to 
have been the subtle snare which he first employed 
to tempt them from their loyalty. It was to the 
woman that this cowardly foe addressed the snare ; 
he found her unprotected and alone ; and accosted 
her with the wor^, " Yea hath God mid. Ye shall 
not eat of every tree of the garden ?" God had 
given them dominion over this entire earth ; and 
he artfully propounds the question. Is there a f/)m 
of which you are not permitted to eat ? She lis- 
tened to the tempter's voice ; he had gained her 
ear. She consented to reason with him. " And 
the woman said unto him. We mm/ eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden ; but of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." 

Perhaps the thought lingered in her heart, that 
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the tree belonged to man ; that the prohibition 
may have been misunderstood ; and that, if not 
misunderstood, it held them in bondage. The 
tempter was emboldened, and " he said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die !" There may have 
been, at this bold suggestion, a doubt upon her 
mind as to the nature and certaiu execution of the 
penalty. Men rarely sin where there \s, not some 
degree of unbelief. Her faith was obscured by 
clouds ; there was a veil cast over her mind, and 
vague thoughts of escape began to agitate her. 
Perhaps what he says is true, and we shall not 
die ! And theu thoughts, still more impious, in- 
jected by the tempter's poisonous breath, began to 
fester within, and the fearful inquiry passed 
through her bosom. Can it be such a gimti sin to 
eat of this one tree ? And then her curiosity was 
appealed to : " God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof, yow eyes shall be opened.''^ And then 
hev vanity : "and ye shall be as gods^ knowing 
good and evil," And last of all, her senses were 
ensnared ; she looked upon the fruit ; the tempter 
had gained her eye. Reason and conscience were 
easily blinded then. She tempted her fate. And 
when " she saw that the tree was good for food, 
and pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat, and gave also to her husband with her, 
and he did eat." The overpowering temptation to 
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Adam we do not know. Perhaps the imagination 
of the great Englisli poet had its antetype in 
reality ; Adam was her hMhlTid, and, in despair, 
he linlsed his fate with hers. And thns did man 
throw off Ms subjection to God, and renounce his 
allegiance to his rightful Lord and heavenly Fa- 
ther. The fearful deed was done. &iil they had 
never known before ; but now " their eyes were 
opened," and new scenes and new histories pre- 
sented themselves to their view. Eden bloomed 
in unsinning loveliness and beauty no longer. It 
was the Jwst sin. 

" Earth trembled from her entitiils, as again 
In pangs ; and nature gavoaaecond groan. 
Sky lower'd ; and muttering thunder, aome Bad drops 
Wept at the completmg of the mortal sin 
OriginaL" 

It is not for us to weigh the actions of men. 
The sin of our first parents was a ffrmi sin, if for 
no other reason than that it was the first sin of 
man. To pass from a state of perfect holiness to 
a state of transgression ; to cross the line ; to sin 
so soon ; to sin in Paradise, and so near to heaven ; 
to sin in God's immediate presence, within hearing 
of his voice, and while lying withm his light as 
angels lie upon his bosom ; to sin after all that he 
had done for them and given to them ; after he had 
made them for himself and for each other, and to 
augment and guard their joys, had sanetifled for 
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them and tlessed to tbem his holy Sabbaths ; to 
sin not knowing what might be the direful conse- 
quencea upon their posterity through all generar 
tions, or if knowing, thus to trifle with the char- 
acter and destiny of myriads upon myiiads unborn ; 
to sin at the loss of God's favor, and the certain, 
fearful looking for of his displeasure ; to abjure their 
Paradise, because there was an interdict upon a 
single tree ; to disobey their great Maker at the 
instigation of him who was a murderer from the 
beginning, and thus launch forth from the peaceful 
home of heaven's complacency and joy, upon an 
ocean of storms ; and all that they might know the 
evil, when they might have known only good ; 
this was a sin which can be weighed in no earthly 
balance. Melancholy truth ! — they fell. How 
changed the picture, and with what mortification, 
shame, and fear do we look upon it ! What and 
where are our great ancestors now ? They have 
lost their integrity, and their reward begins to be 
measured out to them according to their works. 
It was a day of gloom, and the reign of terror. 
Dark shadows came upon them Hke the deep mid- 
night. Never, probably, were beings more forlorn, 
desolate, bewildered, or whose bosoms heaved 
more with unavailing sighs, or whose allotment 
was more drear and melancholy, this side the 
" blackness of darkness." What a crowd of ter- 
rible reflections must have rushed upon their 
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mincls, tiat for violating this orut precept, tliey had 
lost their holy and happy immortality! They 
have no God to look to but the God they have so 
wickedly offended, and no refuge from the bit- 
ternoBs of their grief They sigh, but into whose 
ears can they breathe their sighs ? They weep, and 
they were the first tears ever shed in this world 
of sorrow. Perhaps they pray ; but who is there 
to hear, or befriend them ! Most truly was it a 
scene of desolation, anguish, and despair. It was 
the sting of sin ; the bitterness, the hopelessness 
of those who had thus madly separated themselves 
from God. If ever despair was written on the 
countenance of man, it was the despair of that 
hopeless hour. Fear could not undo the deed; 
repentance and refoim could not undo it. It 
was too late to think of sinless obedience, and 
securing the divine favor from the Tree of Life. 
The cherubim and the flaming sword carried death 
to every such presumptuous hope. 

The ooHSBQUEHCES OF Tins sm upon the trart»- 
gressors tTmmelvm, are stated by the sacred histo- 
rian. They had fallen, but they had not become 
obdurate and remorseless. Conscience did its 
oflce ; then- eyes were opened, and they saw their 
shame. They were stripped of their glory, and 
left naked and open, in all then- degradmg infamy, 
to one another's inspection, and reproach, and to 
the searching eye of Him who cannot look on 
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sin. Tkey were confused and confounded, even to 
weakness, so mucli so, that they bid themselves 
amid the trees of the garden. They sought to flee 
from God. "There was a schism between man 
and his Maker ;" they stood apart. Yet not long ; 
for though man hid himself from God, God did 
not hide himself from man. They saw the gath- 
ering storm, and were filled with agony and alarm. 

They themselves were no longer one. That guilty 
woman, half prostrate with terror and amazement, 
flees to her agonized husband, himself overwhelmed 
in horror and despair ; but only to encounter his 
reproach and embittered crimination. " Unto the 
womcm God said, I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth thy children ; and thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." It 
was a terrible sentence thus to have her own 
equality with her husband disturbed, to be made 
the daughter of suffering and sorrow, and to have 
her highest earthly hopes withered in their bloom. 

And that guilty man, what words does he hear 
from the voice of God his Maker ? Unto Adam, 
God said, " Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not 
eat of it ; cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in 
soiTow shall thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
thorns and thistles also shall it bring foi-th to 
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ttee ; and thou shall eat the herb of the field ; in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return to the ground ; for out of it wast thou 
taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust shall thou 
return." Nature herself had already begun to feel 
the shock. This fair creation was for the first 
time clad in mourning ; Eden put off its gay attire, 
and a sickly hue overlay its foliage and flowers. 
The thunder awoke behind the clouds, and forked 
lightning darted its streams of terror. The earth 
was smitten with barrenness, and many a gloomy 
waste where there were no fountains of water, had 
begun to appear without tree, or plant, or blade 
of grass. Sorrow and toil were the bitter in- 
heritance of the transgressors, till they returned 
to the ground from which they were taken. They 
were not allowed to remain in Paradise. 

" In either band, Uie haat'niiig angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to the eastern gale, 
I*d them direcf, and down the cliff as test 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared." 

We know not the place of their last earthly 
rest, and only know it was in some far-ofi" land, 
where flowers of paradise never grow, and the bird 
of paradise never utters its song. The cypress 
wept there ; for it was the mourner's tribute. Yet 
faith and hope were there, pointing to a verdant 
immortality. 
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The effects of their sin upon tlieir cliaracters 
were even more mournful than these sad effects 
upon their outward condition. What a loss was 
that wlien this newly created pair lost the image 
of God ! WrnnarHs beauty, probably never since 
equalled, how did it fade then, with the fading of 
her radiant innocence, and how did it wane, and be- 
come expressive of her benighted, and waning, and 
poisoned mind % What has dimmed those bright 
lineaments so lately on the face of mcm,^ and chased 
away that placid smile and lofty bearing, and cov- 
ered him with shame ? The curse has overtaken 
them. They began to fMe. Their very frame is ■ 
blasted and shrunk, and the freshness of its im- 
mortality fled, as though death had passed upon 
it even in its bloom. And the living soul within 
was darkened and dead in sin. There was not a 
virtuous, or holy thought or emotion remaining in 
. their bosoms. " Every imagination of the thoughts 
of their heart was only evil continually." They 
were the " seeds of sin, that bitter root," which 
struck deep into the soil, that but yesterday was 
prolific in fruits of righteousness. They had bro- 
ken God's covenant ; and that single sin was the 
knell of their rectitude, and tolled the dirge, 
" dying thou ahalt die" — dying utterly, dying 
forever. 

But the consequences of this first sin were not 
confined to themselves ; others were involved by 
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it in the same condemnation and puuisliment. 
The curse pronounced upon the first woman is 
woman's curse still. To what extent it has been 
executed, is best known by woman's history, espe- 
cially in antichristian and pagan lands, where there 
ia so httle to alleviate her humiliation and sorrow. 
It is the history of cruelty and. oppression. Wo- 
men there are slaves, and the mothers of slaves. 
In countries not a few, she is treated more like a 
brute than a woman. In others, she is the cap- 
tive of a capricious tyrant, holding her honor and 
her life by the tenure of his fitful passions. In 
others, she is sold to the highest bidder. In 
others, where pubhc sentiment constrains her to 
the sacrifice, and makes her life bitter if she re- 
fuses his memoiy this devotion, she perishes by 
thousands on the funeral pile of her deceased lord. 
Lands such as these record little else of woman, 
than that, in all that is dear to woman's heart, she 
is trodden down and trampled upon. And in 
Christian lands, alleviated as the curse is, it is a 
sorrowful history. There are no s 
no government so protective and j 
bonds so endeaiing, where woman is not the suf- 
ferer. 

And with literal severity, has the original sen- 
tence upon the man fallen upon his sons. " la 
the sweat of his brow he eats his bread." On the 
earth he cultivates, thorns and thistles have sprung 
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Up in vexatious exuberance. iNoxious reptiles and 
devouring insects ravage liis harvest fields. Cold 
and heat, drought and flood, storms and tempest 
desolate sea and land, and defeat his fondest hopes. 
Millions are destined to procure a scanty and sor- 
rowful subsistence from the rocky- soil and impov- 
erished bosom of that earth which was once wa- 
tered, only by the dews of heaven, and which, now 
at best, yields its fruits only to painful labor and 
toil. Toil that is unremitted, and mingled with 
watchfulness, care, and solicitude; toil that be- 
comes a burden and a weai'iness to the body and 
the mind; but which the sun everywhere looks 
upon as it sets upon millions of the weary and 
heavy-laden, and as it rises only to urge them on 
in labor and weariness. It is toil which pervades 
all classes and orders of men, and all the profes- 
sions they follow. The rich are no more exempt 
from it than the poor; nor is the student any 
more exempt from it than the craftsman and the 
day-laborer. It is toil which none can shrink 
from without being the greater sufferers, and 
which ends only with the decrepitude of years 
and where " the weary are at rest." 

But this was not all. Their sin was the parent 
Bin of the race, as they themselves were its pa- 
rents. If we look for the source of man's univer- 
sal sinfulne^, we trace it to this fountain-head. 
If we inquire, Whence is it that every child of 
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Adam possesses "a carnal mind that is enmity 
against God ;" and "why it is that this entire world 
of intelligent and moral beings, in every age and 
land, and under all the varieties of their external 
condition, is distinguished by all the characteris- 
tics of wickedness, convulsed by furious passions, 
rankling with envy, pride, and malice ; and how it 
is, that iniquity in all its foi'ms of ungovemed and 
unrestrained selfishness, seducing and being se- 
duced — deceiving and being deceived— often grati- 
fied and still exacting, and when ungratified still 
more intense and vehement--— always predominat- 
ing, and yet becoming more clamorous — and un- 
less arrested by heavenly grace, waxing worse and 
worse ; we can only say that our fallen primogen- 
itors begat a posterity in their own fallen likeness. 
They are born depraved, because this was the 
character of their depraved parents. " The cock- 
atrice's egg has broken out into a viper." 

This first sin involved the I'ace in sin ; and sin 
is as truly characteristic of everything that is hu- 
man as speech and reason. The youngest infant 
and the man of gray hairs suffer and die, because 
they are sinners. "^^ one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin: and so death passed 
npon all men, for that all are sinners." By an ar- 
rangement of heavenly wisdom, and for the best 
of purposes, Adam was constituted the federal 
bead and representative of his posterity. " By the 
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offence of one, judgment came npon all men to 
condemnation ;" tkrough " tie offence of one, many 
are dead;" the "judgment was by one to condem- 
nation;" and "by one man's disobedience, many 
wore made sinners." The law of Paradise was 
given to the first man, not only as the root from 
which all the branches of the race should proceed, 
and from which they should derive their nature, 
but as their appointed representative. In the eye 
of the law, they fell when he fell ; his forfeiture 
of eternal life and his legal responsibilities were 
entailed upon them ; they are his heirs, and the 
heirs of this attainted inheritance. Every sin, 
every sorrow, every grave, and every sigh in the 
prison of eternal despair is not only the fruit of 
sin in the individual sufferer, but the fruit and ex- 
pressive memento of that "mortal sin original." 
The " angel standing in the midst of the sun, did 
not occupy a prouder position than innocent man ;" 
the foul iiend, confined in chains of darkness, 
scarcely occupies a more abject position than sin- 
ning man immediately after his fall, incurring as 
he himself did, the wrath and curse of God, both 
in this life and that which is to come, and, but for 
God's preventing grace, dragging after him the 
unnumbered generations of men. 

Why hi wm mfered tofaU, we know in part ; 
bnt we may well wait for the solution of this 
m, till we know more of the final issues of 
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that great "Redemption of whicli tlie "second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven" is "both the Author 
and the Finisher. It is not necessary to push our 
inquiries on this point any farther, than to have the 
assurance, that " high and mighty purposes" have 
"been, and are yet to be there"by accomplished. If 
man fell from a lofty height, and iniinite mercy 
caught him in his guilty fall, we may be sure that 
his apostasy is in harmony with the ends of infi- 
nite wisdom, rectitude and goodness, and that those 
ends will be accomplished. 

It is much more important for us to leave these 
problems unsolved than to neglect the great moral 
lessons which man's first sin reai^ to us. Sin is a 
very different thing after it is committed from 
what men imagine it to be before. To measure 
the wickedness of that one offence, lies not within 
the range of human thought. Yet such is all sin. 
It is always an evil that cannot be measured. It 
is not possible for the human mind to travel over 
the immeasurable tracts of misery which it de- 
scribes. Loud and admonitory is the voice from 
this first sin. Serpent-like, it charms but to de- 
vour. It made Lucifer the "archangel ruined," 
and the loveliest, happiest pair the most degraded 
and the most miserable. It is easier to sin than 
to bear the punishment of sin, or to repent of it 
after the deed is done. 

We need not throw the blame of our own sins 
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on our great ancestor. It is a ci'usHng burden 
be has to bear, if be has not found a foi'giving 
God. "If thou be wise, thow shalt be wise for 
thyself: and if thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it." We have nothing to cover us from God's 
omniscient eye; no cloak for our sin; no iig-leaf 
covering even to hide our shame. It is not to 
such a covering that we must repair. As well 
might our first parents have thrown themselves 
back upon their obedience to the law they had 
broken, as we, their descendants, have recourse to 
works of law for our justification before God. 
This is an unavailing — nay, a preposterous refuge 
for a transgressor. It is too late now to think of ' 
such a hiding-place. Yet is there a refage even 
for the transgressor. One there is who is "an 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest ; as rivers of water in a diy place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 

" Go ye that trust upon the law. 
And Coil and seek salvation there; 
Look to (he flames that Mosea eair, 
And shrink, and tremble, and despair. 
But I'll retire beneath the cross, 
Saviour I at thy dear feet I'll lie : 
Aad the keen sword that justice drawfl, 
Flaming and red, shall pass me by." 
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/irst SntEitim htranit (0nli niiir 
fust ^nnnts, din tjiEii t|nistasi|/ 

OuB last look at our first parents was imme- 
diately after their transgression, and wten they 
were plunged in despair. They fled from the first 
indications of the divine presence ; the very sound 
of his footsteps whose light and love had never 
failed to cheer them, now filled them with alarm. 
They were dark shadows that encircled them, that 
settled upon them like midnight. In that fearful 
threatening, " In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die," they had heard the voice of him 
who could not look on sin. He was their Maker 
and their Lawgiver ; be was the Lord God omnip- 
otent ; and he had expressed his mind and will 
to execute the penalty they had incurred, in lan- 
guage well fitted to sink them into utter despair 
of mercy. What now had man to look for ? 
Win the dreadful denunciations of the law have 
their course ? Will the flames of divine wrath 
break forth upon him, and he himself and the long 
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line of his descendants I'emain forever the monu- 
ments of that spotless rectitude of the divine na- 
ture that cannot connive at wickedness ? Will 
his future history be written in mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe ; or will it record some new and 
unexpected manifestations of the all^ufficient 
Deity, more resplendent even than his infallible 
justice, and so bright that while they leave his 
rectitude stainless, they shall still more illustrate 
his unsearchable mercy? 

Our first parents did not know that the invita- 
tions of heavenly mercy would ever reach them in 
their gloomy exile. They had no reason to liope^ and 
could not hope to escape the punishment their sin 
deserved. Why the thi'eatened penalty was not 
promptly executed to the full extent, is one of the 
difficult pi'oblems in theological science, because 
the divine justice was most solemnly pledged to 
destroy them. Our only solution of this problem 
is, that as the supreme Lawgiver, God had a right 
to remit the penalty of his law, provided there 
was any method by which it could be remitted 
consistently with the claims of his punitive justice. 
Such a method it was not in the power of human 
reason to devise, though it was not beyond the 
province of God's unsearchable wisdom and love. 
He had indeed thought of it " before the founda- 
tion of the world ;" he had arranged it all in the 
eternal covenant of redemption with his Son ; and 
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therefore, in tlie interview lie sought with our 
fallen parents, his great object was not to harden 
them m despair, but to elevate them from the 
depths of their hopeless depression, and invite 
them, wanderers as they were, back to their heav- 
enly Father's house. God himself was thus the 
first preacher of the gospel, and himself proclaimed 
this first call to repentance. 

Before their expulsion from the garden, there 
was an affecting and instructive interview be- 
tween him and them, which reads lessons of wis- 
dom and experience to those who are authorized 
in his name to call shiners to repentance, and 
to sinning men themselves to whom this divine 
call is addressed. The more we study this chapter 
in the early history of our race, the more we shall 
find it contains those treasures of truth and grace 
with which we are entrusted as ministera, and in 
which we all have so deep an interest as sinners. 
Thoughts are presented here which furnish the 
means of conviction to the thoughtless, of detec- 
tion to the disingenuous, of humiliation to the 
proud, of support to the humble, of alarm to the 
stout-hearted, and of comfort to the broken in 
spirit. 

The narrative of this interview is in the follow- 
ing words: "And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God waUdng in the garden in the cool of the 
day ; and Adam and his wife hid themselves, from 
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the presence of the Lord, amongst the trees of the 
garden. And the Lord God called unto Adam, 
and said unto him, Where art thou? And he 
said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself. 
And he said, "Who told thee that thou wast naked ? 
Hast thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded 
thee that thou shouldest not eat ? And the man 
said, the woman that thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And the 
Ijord God said unto the woman, what is this that 
thou hast done l And the woman said, the ser- 
pent beguiled me, and I did eat." 

The interview was a most solemn and serious 
interview. Our first parents had become alien- 
ated from God. The bond which had hitherto 
connected them was sundered; they had no sweet 
fellowship with their Maker ; they knew that he 
looked upon them as criminals, and felt that they 
deserved his displeasure. They were alarmed, but 
saw no way of averting the judgment they de- 
served, but to flee from him, and " go forth like 
Cain with God's mark upon them, and under his 
eye in all their wanderings." Never were creatures 
more anxious to put themselves far from the being 
they had so offended. Left to themselves, they 
would never have welcomed another thought of 
God to their bosoms. How difi'erent their present 
state of mind from their wonted affection and con- 
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Mence! "Wlat chilling nlieimtioc, what bitter 
jealongy ! What a mournful character to be thus 
the enemy of the living God ! There was that in 
their intelligent and moral nature, and in their 
remembrance of the past, which reminded them 
of what they lost in departing from him; but 
there was that within their own bosoms which 
drove them from the divine presence. 

In order to reclaim and restore them, and before 
he would give them any intimations of pardoning 
mercy, God's first object was to convince them, o/ 
their wiAeihuxs. And he did this with so much 
tenderness, and faithfulness, and heavenly wisdom, 
that we may well feel that his ways are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. He held 
up before their minds the mirror in which they 
might distinctly see their own character and con- 
dition ; well knowing that they would be strangers 
to true repentance, if they had no sense of their 
sin ; that they would have no reason for hope, 
unless they themselves saw that they had reason 
to fear; and no refuge, unless they had some just 
view of their danger. 

The Lord God came into the garden as though 
he knew nothing of what they had done, and would 
know nothing but from these offenders themselves. 
He did not forestall the convictions of their own 
conscience by Srst charging theh- wickedness up- 
on them ; he would rather that they should fill 
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their own bosoms with self-reproach, and volun- 
tarily make an ingenuous confession of their sin, 
than be driven to that confession "by constraint. 

He was accustomed by some well-known sym- 
bols to manifest himself to them, and most probably 
at those seasons when they were employed in their 
more solemn acts of religious worship. The season 
once more returns when, at the decline of the day, 
he was wont to bless and accept their sacrifice ; but 
they were not there to greet the approach of their 
once-loved Maker. Their affectionate and filial 
character was gone. They fled from the being 
they so lately venerated, and were filled with dis- 
may as they heard his voice walking in the gai-- 
den. Even before they had seen or heard any- 
thing of God, they had lost all solid foundation 
for inward peace and serenity of mind, and trem- 
bled at the premonitions of his displeasure which 
they found within their own bosoms. Mournful 
evidence of their apostasy ! Sad indication of a 
disruption of those ties which had bound them to 
him who was once their highest joy ! He who but 
yesterday looked upon the Creator as his father 
and fiiend, and regarded him with supreme com- 
placency and confidence, now looks upon him as 
his enemy, and with suspicion and fear. He who 
but yesterday delighted in acts of grateful homage 
and loyalty, has now become the first human apos- 
tate, and the father of rebellion. 
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God was not ignorant of the nielanctoly events 
that had occurred in the history of his ruined 
creature ; Taut he condescends to inquire after him, 
as a father inquires after his lost and wandering 
child. " The Son of Man" " came to ■seek^'' as well 
as to save " that which is lost." And it is a beauti- 
ful exemplification of this truth which is thus pre- 
sented in this first call of God to our fii-st parents. 
He would have conscience do its office, and leave it 
for a while unpacified, until " their sin had found 
them out," and their own convictions testified 
against them. 

But with all this tenderness, there was great 
faithfulness on God's part, in setting their sin dis- 
tinctly before their own minds. They had wilfully 
and criminally gone out of the way. They had 
voluntarily disobeyed the known will of God, and 
violated his infinite authority. God designed not 
only to awaken them to a sense of their lost con- 
dition, but to arouse within their bosoms the sen- 
timents of shame and remorse. He designed by 
the solemn demand he made upon them, to make 
them see what they had done, and to show them 
that they were without excuse. He would press 
the inquiries upon them, What fatal enticement 
has allured you from your rightful Lord, and af- 
fectionate Parent ? What strange event has taken 
place to induce you to shun my lately desired 
presence? What hast thou domf They must 
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te made to feel that they were guilty. They had 
seen their destiny suspended upon a prohibition 
that was perfectly intelligible and explicit ; the 
consequences of disobedience had been spread be- 
fore them ; no necessity was laid upon them to sin, 
but they were free to stand, and free to fall. And 
they were guilty ; there was no cloak for their 
sin ; no apology in the world could exculpate 
them. These offenders themselves knew this, and 
felt condemned. A guilty conscience gave force 
and energy to the first and most gentle accents of 
God's displeasure ; they could not bear the rebuke 
of injured Deity. 

Though God's ultimate design was to call them 
to repentance, yet he does in fact arraign them 
before him as their Judge. They had just received 
law from his mouth, and recognized him as their 
Lawgiver. They had tampered with the foe, and 
believed the serpent rather than God ; they had 
broken through the restraints which their rightful 
Propi'ietor and Lord had thrown around them; 
and now, wisdom, benevolence, justice, all com- 
bined to bring these bold offenders to feel the 
force of the authority on which they had po wan- 
tonly trampled. They themselves would have 
secretly reproached their Maker if they had not 
been called to a solemn account. Nor could he 
do otherwise than thus make them see the equity 
of the procedui'e, should his justice exhaust ita 
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rigor on their devoted head. How reproachful 
the remonstrance, and how cutting to the con- 
science of this first transgressor, when the God of 
heaven thus called hira by Tiame, and required him 
to answer to the call ! -With what shame, with 
what deep confusion must he have been dragged 
from his hiding-place, and forced to reply to the 
npbi'aiding inquiry, " Adam, where art thou ?" 

The immediate effect of this call was much the 
same on their minds, which the call to repentance 
ordinarily produces' upon the minds of their de- 
scendants. It was not a prompt retarn to God ; 
rather did they turn from him with a mind averse 
to holiness, a defiled conscience, and a face covered 
with shame. They were conscious of their crime ; 
and the deeper and more painful the conscious- 
ness, the more deeply did they entrench them- 
selves within their gloomy retreat. There wag 
also great disingenuommss on their part. They 
hesitated to make a full and frank confession of 
their sin; nor did they do so, until it was extorted 
from their lips. An ingenuous and honest spirit 
would have led them to flee, not from God, but to 
him ; not to cover their sin, but to spread it all 
out before him in all its black deformity. 

Instead of this, they try to extenuate its turpitude. 
*' The woman that thou gavest to be with me, sJie 
gave me of the tree and I did eat." There was 
something ungenerous and unmanly in this assault 
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upon the woman ; while there was more that was 
impious in the imputation upon God himself, for 
giving him the woman to be his tempter. Yet 
how much is this like fallen man! If Adam had 
not been conscious of what he had done, and had 
not been sensible that his conduct needed some 
excuse, he would have laid his hand upon his 
mouth. Right conduct needs no excuse, and de- 
serves no condemnation. It is only when men 
know they have done wrong, that they have any 
occasion for pretexts to excuse their wrong-doing. 
Our first father's state of mind was not what it 
ought to have been ; nor was he willing to see and 
confess his wickedness, and abase himself before 
God; else would he not have allowed himself so 
dexterously to throw the blame upon others. 
The tendency of this state of mind was .only to 
fortify himself in his disobedience, and provoke 
still more the displeasure of God. God did not 
suffer him to be in doubt as to his real object in 
coming into the garden, but brought his thoughts 
directly to the cause of all his trouble. The hu- 
man heart is " deodtful above all things and des- 
perately wicked." This transgressor was not will- 
ing to see his sin in its true light. " He that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved." He could not 
bear to look his own wickedness in the face, and 
fix his thoughts upon the dreadful evils of his pre- 
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sumptuous and reckless deed. lie shrunk back 
from it, and endeavored to wrap himself up in his 
own delusion. He was not the gainer by his ex- 
cuses, but the loser by all the turnings and wind- 
ings of his benighted and deceived mind. His 
duty was obvious. He ought to have stood speech- 
less, or if he opened his lips, it should have been 
only to make the ingenuous confession, My Father, 
I have disobeyed thee ; I have eaten of the tree and 
am without excuse. Instead of this, the confession 
that was extorted from him is prefaced and incor- 
porated witli the most flattering extenuation of 
his crime. And the same is also true of his con- 
fused tempter, and the guilty partner of his crime ; 
" The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat." 

There was much in all this early conduct that 
evinced obdurate impenitence. Why did they not 
at once confess and bewail what they had done ? 
and as soon as they heard the voice of their Maker, 
throw themselves at his feet, and say, " We have 
sinned against heaven and before thee !" Did they 
wish to capitulate with God, or suppose that he 
would capitulate witb them, while they were in a 
state of rebellion ? It was no great proof of peni- 
tence, that they were fugitives from law and Jus- 
tice ; nor that during the wliole of this interview, 
we hear not a word of lamentation from their lips, 
nor one heart-felt expression of sorrow for their 
crime. 
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Yet, wondrous mercy, God's ways are not as our 
ways, nor are his thoughts as our thoughts. It is 
ordinarily the method of his grace, to arrest the sub- 
jects of it in their greatest obduracy, and when dis- 
tress and anguish come upon them ; that they and 
others may know and record that it " was not for 
their sakes, but for his own great name's sake" that 
he " took them from the horrible pit and the miry 
clay, and set their feet upon a rock, and put a new 
song in their mouth, even praise to our God." 
His way of leading men to appreciate the interpo- 
sitions of his mercy, is fii'st to make them feel their 
need of it. Such are the teachings of his truth 
and Spirit, that they are brought to despair of 
help from themselves and creatures, before they 
will be induced to place their hope in God. The 
call to repentance is never welcome, never indeed 
well understood, till the sinner feels that he is lost 
and helpless. The self-righteous, the self-deceived, 
and the self-hardened, are in no fit state of mind 
to repent and believe the gospel. It was not until 
the jailer of Philippi " called for a light, and 
sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down be- 
fore Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and 
said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved," that his 
anxious heart caught at the answer, " Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and 
thine house." It was not until the woman of 
Canaan bowed her proud heart to the reproachful 
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words, " Woman, it is not fit to take the children's 
bread and give it to dogs," and meetly replied, 
" Tmtli, Loi'd, yet tlie dogs eat of the crumbs tliat 
fall from their master's table ;" that the Saviour 
said to her, " O woman, great is thy faith, be it 
unto thee, even as thou wilt." It was not until 
the early Christians saw and felt that " they had the 
sentence of death in themselves, that they should 
not trust in themselves," that they " trusted in God." 
God led our first parents to a just view of their 
sinful conduct; he made them sensible of the 
bond between their sin and his own displeasure, 
before he gave them even the most distant in- 
timations of his mercy. They were overwhelmed 
in view of what they bad done, and God had 
threatened. It was the hour of alarm. Every- 
thing concurred to excite their fears. They knew 
no way of escape, and were apprehending nothing 
but death. Thus arrested, tried, convicted, and 
forced to come forth from their hiding-places, 
nothing seemed to remain to them, but " a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment." Well might 
they feel that "they were naked;" that noth- 
ing could cover them from the omniscient eye, 
nothing hide their shame, and that they had no 
refuge from the coming wrath. 

The time had come, therefore, when with the 
language of rebuke and judgment, were mingled 
the whispers of love. Notwithstanding all their 
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viletiess, tlie Father of mercies had thoughts of 
kindness toward these his ruined children. The 
Son of God had already taken the initiatory steps 
to bis mediatorial work, and himself interposed to 
deliver them from going down to the pit. God 
had been preparing their mmds to understand 
and appreciate those disclosures which, in the ful- 
ness of time, would be more emphatically pro- 
claimed as " glad tidings of great joy to all peo- 
ple." And he hasted to unfold his compassionate 
design, and invite them to repentance. There 
was some obscurity in this disclosure; it was, 
but a glimpse of him in whom all fulness dwells ; 
but it was enough to keep them from despair. 
"To the serpent he said, I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and Jwr seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel." This was an enigma 
which their darkened minds could not at once 
solve ; yet it threw a beam of light across their 
future path. They caught the intimation, as a 
drowning man catches at a straw, and as many a 
convinced and despairing sinner catchra at the 
first thought of God's pardoning mercy. They 
were assured, at least, of some suspension of the 
fearful sentence'; who could teU but it might be 
the plenitude of pardons, and the glad hope of 
their restoration to the favor of God ! 

God then proceeds to unfold some of the con- 
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sequences of their sin ; but O, how tempered with 
mei-cy ! how far short of the curse of a violated law ! 
Enough was denounced and felt to teach them, the 
greatness of their sin, and to impress upon their 
mind the inviolable claims of divine justice; but 
enough was disclosed to teach them that the com- 
plete execution of the penalty was deferred, and 
that time and opportunity were furnished them to 
obtain mercy, through the promised mediator. 

Thus in the whole of this solemn and affecting 
interview, the great object seems to have been, 
not only thus early to announce to our first par 
rents that there was forgiveness with God that he 
might be feared, and to reveal the method of for- 
giveness ; hut to bring them to true repentance, 
and to an humble apprehension of the mercy of 
God in that Saviour who is the serpent's foe, and 
the sinner's friend. 

What the idtimate effect of this disclosure was 
upon their minds, we are not distinctly in- 
formed; while from the whole interview itself, 
from the comprehensiveness of the promise, and 
from the subsequent conduct of Eve on the birth 
of her first son, there is reason to believe, that 
what they had heard about the seed of the wo- 
man bruising the head of the serpent, was the 
means of their saving faith m the promised Sav- 
iour ; was ultimately the source of consolation and 
hope, and that they became penitent and pardoned. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that their history 
closes here at the termination of this interview 
with God after their apostasy. We are simply 
informed, after this, that Cain, Abel, and Seth 
were their children; and then their names and 
history, with a bare allusion to them as the pa- 
rents of the race, are dropped from the sacred 
record. Their sin had been great; they were 
the first transgressors ; they had covered the world 
with mourning ; and although they found mercy, 
it was fitting that their history should here be 
brought to a close, and terminate with the bald 
record, " All the days that Adam lived, were nine 
hundred and thirty years, and he died." 

Such was the first call to repentance ever issued 
from the God of heaven to guilty men. There are 
several important lessons which it inculcates ; the 
first of which is, that it discloses those great lams 
of rectMnde cmd of meray which f<yrm the michajig- 
img prindpUs of the divine government It was, 
in substance, the same call which is now made to 
Adam's posterity, and baaed on the same great 
moral principles. In man's redemption from sin 
and hell, there is a union of those properties of 
the divine nature, which seem to be irreconcil- 
able. On the one hand, there is a rectitude that 
is perfect and unerring, and that is the strong 
support of rectitude in heaven and on earth. 
There is that even justice which punishes the 
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fallen, and cannot do otherwise tlian ignite the 
flame of holy indignation against all wickedness, 
and express its abhorrence of iniquity in those 
everlasting terrors which are consuming fire. And 
on the other hand, there is that mercy and peace, 
which fully to comprehend, we must dive deeper 
into the heart of Grod, and explore the depths of 
his love more fully than it is for mortals to at- 
tempt. There is that self-originating and self-moved 
mercy which has wrought such wonders in our 
world, and made so many the partakers of the 
" exceeding riches of his grace." How these 
seemingly jarring attributes of the divine nature, 
and these conflicting principles ever could be rec- 
onciled in the government of fallen men rather 
than fallen angels, is the great mystery of godli- 
ness. How to bring about such an arrangement, 
that a being of inflexible justice could show 
mercy ; that the punisher should become the par- 
doner ; is a problem which could find no solution 
but in the uncreated Mind. "When man had once 
sinned, everything, in reason and nature, in the 
divine works and providence, and in the history 
of othei' worlds, pointed to the wrath to come, 
and seemed to demonstrate that the transgressor 
must perish, or God be unjust. 

Yet among the first lessoTis inculcated by the 
early history of our race, is the fact, that God 
is just in being the " jnstifler of every one that be- 
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lieveth in Jesus." Love the most exacting, and 
justice the most inflexible, were alike satisfied with 
the first promise. In that early intimation, ob- 
scure as it was, were wrapt up the uoehanging 
principles of that mediatorial government, where 
mercy and truth meet together, and righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other. The suffer- 
ing Saviour was there— the seed of the woman, 
that he might die as a Sacrifice. And the Son 
of God was there, that he might survive the 
flames of the altar ; that he might impart a con- 
sideration to his sacrifice that woald render it ca- 
pable of answering the ends of love that passeth 
knowledge, and of justice as terrible as ever hurled 
angels from their thrones, or kindled the flames 
the smoke of which ascends forever and evei'. 
Behold, therefore, the goodness and the severity 
of G-od ! thus early disclosed as combining their 
influence in the government of this fallen world, 
and thus adorning and giving efficacy to that gov- 
ernment tUl the heavens be no more. " Toward 
thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness ; 
otherwise, thou also shalt be cut off," 

There is another lesson also to be learned from 
this early interview between God and our fallen 
primogenitors : it is, that no outwm-d condition can 
make a si/iiful crmtwi'e happy. Our apostate pa- 
rents yfera miserable even in the garden of Eden. 
That garden of delights had not altered, nor were 
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its beauty and lovelinesB as yet blighted by the 
curse. Its sylvan scenery was still cheerful, its air 
soft and fragrant, Its ground fertile, its songs and 
smiles were sweet, and everything was full of God. 
Yet its once happy occupants were to the last de- 
gree miserable. We need not ask why! It 
availed them nothing now that they still dwelt in 
Paradise, and that " the Lord God still walked in 
the garden in the cool of the day." Every path 
they trod, every tree and flower rebuked them; 
God's presence only filled them with dismay. 

Let us bring the lesson home then, that no man 
can be tranquil and happy, and live in sin. Crowns 
cannot make him happy. Wealth and honor, 
health and friends cannot make him happy, so 
long as he has a guilty conscience, and an aching, 
bleeding heart. He cannot be happy even when 
alone ; in the deepest solitude, he cannot forget 
that he is a dying man ; that he is an immor- 
tal being, and that there is a God to whom he is 
accountable. He cannot look up at God's sun in 
the heavens ; he cannot hear his voice in the storm, 
or in the zephyr ; he cannot feel the darkness of 
the night covering him, without havmg his exist- 
ence embittered by tears. He has no almighty 
Friend, no Father in heaven to whom he can look 
with the confidence of a child, and of whom he 
can say, "The Lord is my light and my salvation, 
whom shall I fear ? the Lord is the strength of my 
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life, of whom shall I be afraid?" What ia there 
to be envied in all this world can give, if one view 
of God, or one retrospective, or introverted thought 
can spoil the joy ? Give a wicked man the mate- 
rial universe ; conduct him even to that heavenly- 
Paradise where God dwells in his ineffable glory ; 
and, if still in love with sin, he would be the most 
miserable of men. Just as our guilty fli-st parents 
fled from God to hide themselves amid the trees 
of the garden, would wicked men cry "to the 
rocks and the mountains to fall on them, and hide 
them from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne." 

With what force and tenderness, then, ought 
these thoughts to add/ress th&tmehe-s to all who live 
in sin. Their language to them is, " Repent of all 
your transgressions, so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin." They utter the gospel call— -repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is not the stem call of justice merely ; it is the 
call of heaven's proffered and tenderest mercy. 
And what is its language, if it does not say, Dis- 
miss this spirit of alienation from God ; away with 
this dishigenuousness, and make a frank and hum- 
ble confession of your wickedness. You have 
eaten of the tree, whereof he hath said, Thou shalt 
not eat of it. You cannot undo the deed ; nor 
can you expiate the justice of a violated law. 



Yet 



may you repair to him who " came to seek and 
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save tliat which is lost," and who has said, " Him 
that Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out." 
Flee to God, and not/rom him. Flee to the arms 
of his mercy ; flee to the heart of his bleeding Son. 
Perhaps the reader has fied tliither, where grace 
tiiumphs and extends its triumphs. Let him leara, 
then, to w^mate thai goodness of God which has 
led Mm to r^mtanee. After our first parents had 
fallen, nothing was farther from their thoughts 
than a true return to the God they had offended. 
They would have remained strangers to him al- 
ways — forever undone, but for that condescending 
grace which pursued them in their flight, brought 
them forth from their hiding-place, not to confound 
and destroy them, but to convince, humble, and 
forgive them. Thus it is that the God of infinite 
mercy draws the sons and daughters of men with 
" cords of love, as the bands of a man." We " love 
him because he first loved us." It is God who 
first seeks the sinner, and not the sinner who first 
seeks God. It is only thus that the miserable and 
guilty exile is brought back to his father's house. 
No man makes the first advances. God meets him 
in his wandeiings with the treaty of reconciliation 
in his hands, and counsels him to retrace his steps. 
Precious truth ! 

" Jesus Bought him. when a atranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God." 

How touching is that memorable appeal, Adam, 
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where art ilww ? Whence is it that thou hast fled 
from me, thy Maker, thy Father, thy Sh^herd, thy 
Savioitr? What hast thou done? Never can 
tiiese expostulations be forgotten by his people, 
and never can they give him the full glory which 
his grace deserves. Though they spend an eter- 
nity in praising him, it will be but to acknowledge 
that he alone is worthy to be praised ; that all 
honor and glory are his due ; and to unit-e their 
hearts and combine their efforts in " forming one 
refulgent, unequalled crown, not to be placed on 
his head, for it would be unworthy, but to be cast 
at his feet." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

«ljt /iiit fnmisi. 

WosDEOus trati, there was no great interTal 
between tte first sin and the first promise. Those 
portentous olonds which hung OTer the garden, had 
scarcely begun to cast their shadows, when the 
halo of an unexpected and bright prediction en- 
circled these first transgressors, and sent its ra- 
diance to distant times. Strange prediction ! mar- 
vellous promise ! " I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thon shalt 
bruise his heel." 

This is the /r«(j)r»»M« recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. And that hope might gently and gi-adnally 
find its way to the despairing bosoms of the trans- 
gressors, it is contained in the smtemx proiwumed 
m (heir betrM/er. He was the first and great 
transgressor, and on him incensed justice first fell. 
What was death to him, was life to thera. They 
could not comprehend its import; bright as it 
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was, it was but a ray of light ttat illumined 
their dungeon. Nor did it at first disclose the 
full, rich truth, that his degradation was man's 
honor, his defeat man's victory, his overthrow 
man's redemption. Our first parents probably 
understood it to imply no more than that it con- 
tained a prediction of life to the woman, because 
it spoke of the " woman's seed ;" a prediction of 
conflict between her seed and the serpent, in which 
the tempter should be vanquished by One in a 
nature inferior to his own, and in which the wo- 
man's seed should be ultimately triumphant. It 
was the wommds seed, and not the offepring of tlbe 
man ; and could therefore be applicable only to 
him who was the Virgin's Son. It is a singular 
promise, but so emphatic and compendious as to 
require subsequent revelations to develop its im- 
port. It includes the sum and substance of the 
gospel ; it is the gei-m of that Tree of Life whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. A brief 
analysis of it is the design of the present chapter. 

It contains the first eevelation of God's pur- 
poses OF MEBCY TO ouB woELD. There is nothing 
contingent, or accidental in the arrangements of 
the divine mind. " Order is heaven's first law." 
Nothing can happen which is not foreseen by an 
all-knowing God. There never was a period when 
everything that he does, did not come within the 
arrangements of an antecedent and eternal pur- 
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pose. He is wise and immutable, and therefore 
tlioiight of evei-ytiing beforehand; everything 
exists "according to the counsel of his own will." 
The purposes of creatures discover weakness and 
imperfection; and therefore are liable to change. 
On God's part, everything is fixed and permanent. 
The mind of creatures is too narrow to compre- 
hend many things at once; their heart is too in- 
constant t» remain undivided in their pursuits ; 
then- passions are too unstable to iow long in any 
one direction. God is " of one mind, and none can 
turn him, and what his soul desireth that he 
doeth." It is a revealed fact, and not a problem 
to be solved, that the infinite God, whose thoughts 
are as far above man's thoughts as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, has interposed in the con- 
cern of man's salvation by a settled purpose and a 
stated method. If his perfections require deflnite- 
ness of arrangement in all the minor af&irs of the 
world in which we dwell, so that a sparrow falls 
not to the ground without his providence ; much 
more is it required in the method of the great re- 
demption. The purpose is not fortuitous and un- 
expected; it belongs to "the everlasting gospel," 
and this revelation of it is the first explication of 
that "mystery hid from the foundation of the 
world." 

Whether a Being who never began to exist, 
formed some of his purposes before he formed 
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others, is a question wliieli need not embarrass us. 
It is not necessary that his master-purpose should 
have priority ia the order of time, and only in 
the order of nature. Nothing is more obvious 
from his word, or from an extended view of his 
providence, than that his first purpt^e in impor- 
tance—his most comprehensive and all-concen- 
trating purpose— is his purpose of mercy to apos- 
tate men. It is the purpose which is most en- 
deai-ed to his benevolent mind, the one for which 
he has made the greatest sacrifices, and to which 
he has made all things subservient. Treasures of 
divine thought were to be developed by it, which 
otherwise never could have enriched the universe, 
and changes effected by it which would arrest the 
attention of angels and men. The divine mind 
was here to employ itself on a large scale ; it was 
to occupy ages ; wondrous were the manifestations 
it was to make of the unsearchable Godhead. 
There were " utterances of the Deity" in the few 
words of that single promise, which will be echoed 
in the everlasting song of the redeemed ; there 
were excellencies of the Deity of which that prom- 
ise is the mirror, which will be the more effulgent 
and the more transforming, as the efifects of it are 
seen and felt with increasing mterest by every ra- 
tional being, when these material heavens and 
earth shall be no more. 
The reasons for the formation of this great 
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purpose, have been revealed. God liimself is his 
own supreme object. He must be so, from the 
eternity of his existence, and. the perfection of his 
character. All nations are as a drop of a bucket 
compared with him. In the eternity past, there 
was no other in existence except himself; and in 
the eternity to come, though worlds be created 
upon worlds, they may not be compared with 
him. If God himself be not the chief end of all 
things, creatures must be that end. Yet the 
heavens are not clean in his sight, and his angels 
he chargeth with folly. And what is man who is 
a worm, and the son of man who is a worm ? If 
we ask why, with unwasting resources of joy and 
bl^sedness within himself, did he give existence 
to the race of man ; the most natural and obvious 
answer must be given in the words, "Thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleamre they do 
exist and were created." If we ask, why was it 
Usplemwre; a field of thought here opens which 
it is impossible for creatures to travel over, im- 
possible for them to survey, or even to glance at, 
without adoring vieii^ of God, and without veil- 
ing their faces before him. 

That is an amassing declaration which affirms 
that God is love. How much these few words 
contain, neither the tongue of men, nor angels can 
express. It is God's nature, to love. He would 
not exist alone ; he must have something to love. 
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He created angels that lie might love them, and 
make them holy and happy. But he would stoop 
lower than angels ; his heai-t was set upon man ; 
he would make them lovely, and give them the 
happiness of being loved. Wlien his love puts on 
its most attractive forms, and he would deck him- 
self with it as with a garment, he smiles upon the 
cheerless and desponding ; he hears the groaning 
of the prisoner and looses them that are appointed 
unto death. He stoops to this agitated, convulsed, 
and almost distracted world — this house of mourn- 
ing, this home of the miserable, these suburbs of 
hell. His highest delight and joy are that from 
this once fair, and now fallen ci'eation, those most 
demonstrative expressions of " the exceeding 
riches of his grace" should go forth which must 
otherwise have been suppressed, bjit which are 
now destined to receive eternally-accumulating 
responses of grateful and admiring pra^e. 

Here we may perceive something of the import 
of this first promise. The all-suf&eient God was, 
if I may so speak, urged to it by Ms irrepressible 
love. The fountain was full, and must thus trans- 
pire though it were by a streamlet in the desert. 
It is a wonderful promise; and one which illu- 
mines the pages of God's entire revelation ; lights 
up many a dark and inexplicable dispensation of 
his government, and sends its cheering radiance 
from the dawn of creation to its declinmg sun. 
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When oppressed witli sin, and writhing under the 
sting of guilt, it was no easy matter for our first 
parents to comprehend that there was hope for 
such sinners as they. Dismal and sullen was the 
silence of that scene when they were first sum- 
moned before their offended judge ; and when 
that deep silence was broken on their part, piti- 
able must have been those notes of woe. And, 
delightful thought, guilty as our fallen humanity 
was, its-wretchedneas had a voice that entered into 
his ear ; man's helplessness was his most affecting 
appeal for deliverance from death. The fountain 
of eternal love was opened, that the thirsty and 
perishing might drink and live. " Deliver him from, 
going down to the pit ; for I have found a ran- 
som." The iron grasp of inexorable justice was 
broken ; that hopeless grief assuaged, and the tears 
of Paradise exchanged for the " glad tidings, I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween her seed and thy seed." 

There is in this promise, in the next place, a 

PREDICTION OF HIS ASSUMPTION OF HUMAN NATUEJ: 
BT THE SECOND PeESON OF THE ADOEABLE GoD- 

nEAD. " Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness ; God manifest in the flesh." It is one 
thing to reveal a mystery ; it is quite another to 
explain it ; to say that mysteries are revealed is 
no absurdity, to say that they are explained is to 
make them no longer mysterious. The Bible haa 
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HgHer aims than to make men acute reasonera 
and profound metaphysicians. Tlie ineomprelien- 
sible mystery of the Incarnation appeals to some- 
thing else in man beside his reason; it appeals to 
his conscience and addresses his wants and his woes. 
The Saviour we need must be Qod, and not 
a creature. Men have sinned, and deserve the 
curse pronounced by that law which can no more 
change than God can change. They need pardon 
and peace ; and though they search through crea^ 
tion, and go up to the heavens, and down into the 
deep ; though they inquire of the past, the present, 
and the future ; though they address the most ex- 
alted and the most perfect of all the creatures that 
ever came from the hand of God ; they can find 
none so good, so powerful, so perfect as to effect 
their reconciliation with their offended MaJcer. It 
would be temerity and crime for the loftiest of 
creatures, who has no righteousness beyond his 
own necessities, to entertain the proud and sacri- 
legious thought that by anything he could do, or 
suffer, he could satisfy or relax the bonds of im- 
mutable justice, and justify the Holy One in justi- 
fying the ungodly. Condemned and dying men 
could not trust a created Saviour ; redeemed sin- 
ners may not be under this debt of gratitude to a 
created Saviour. 

But while the deliverer they need must be truly 
and properly dhrlne ; he must be also the " woman's 
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seed," and clothe himself with flesh. Man is the 
tranegresaor ; man is the one that needs recon- 
ciliation ; the great and satisfactory expiation must 
be made by man, and have a special reference 
to man. Man is the one who must suffer; and 
therefore, it is in the nature of man,- and for man 
that the expiation must be made. 

The great Mediator must therefore be both God 
and man, thus supplying the deficiencies of the 
created by the infinite efficacy and worthiness of 
the uncreated ; and thus applying the infinite mer- 
its of the uncreated to the created nature. It ia 
this Incarnate Deliverer which the sinner needs ; 
one that is not hidden from his view by the light 
that ia inaccessible and full of glory; one that he 
may venture to approach, because, with all his 
majestic brightness, he is related to humanity ; and 
one to whom he can repair without distrust, with- 
out timidity, and with joy. 

While, therefore, there is inexplicable mystery 
in the truth disclosed in this first promise, it is an 
arrangement full of heavenly love and wisdom. 
In no way does God so stoop to men, as by be- 
coming one of them ; and in no way does he so 
encourage men to draw near to him, without fear 
and without reserve. The promised Saviour was 
the " seed of the woman," the Virgin's son. He 
whom " all the angels of God worship," who " was in 
the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be 
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equal with God," took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men." 
Nothing could have induced this disrobing him- 
self of the splendor of the Godhead, and this en- 
robing himself with the properties of a well-known 
and degraded humanity, had he not a special fel- 
lowship and sympathy with the great brotherhood 
of man. He linked himself with the race by this 
fraternal tie. "Forasmuch as the cMl3rerb are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he likewise took part 
of the same." He would be a child with them, 
and participate in the children's destiny. " Verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham ; because in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his lyrethrm.? 

The " Seed of the Woman" is a designation that 
he glories in ; he claims to be the " Son of Bavid," 
Mid the " Son of Abraham," not less than the 
" Son of God." He speaks of himself more than 
Mxty times, as the " Son of Man," everywhere and 
always identifymg himself with humanity. We 
look back to those gloomy scenes in Paradise, 
where man fell, and was doomed to labor and toil ; 
where woman was condemned to be the daughter 
of sorrow ; where the ground was cursed for man's 
sake ; and where our first parents trembled in ap- 
prehension of the coming wrath ; and in this sen- 
tence upon the serpent, we see them, dark and 
gloomy as they were, illumined with brighter rays 
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even than those of hope. The predicted Ineama- 
tion of the Eternal Word gives an interest and 
Importance to them which belongs to no other 
part of the universe. This earth we tread npon 13 
immortalized by the fact that it was onee his cradle 
and his gi-ave ; and man is immortalized from this 
wondrous alliance to the Deity. We feel humbled 
as the descendants of an apostate progenitor ; but 
it is no mean genealogy that we belong to a race 
of which Mary's Son was the " first born among 
many brethren." The pride of family has no 
such lineage to boast of as this common heritage 
of the race ; descent from earthly princes has no 
such annorial ensigns as the babe of Bethlehem 
"wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying m a 
manger." 

The " Seed of the Woman," how comprehensive 
atruth is this !— announced by prophets, shadowed 
forth by the preflgurations of the ancient law, 
demonstrated by miracles, confirmed by the cross, 
reassured by him who rose from the dead, and 
raiseth them up, because "he quickeneth whom 
he will !» How momentous this historical fact, 
that the Son of God left the glories of heaven and 
descended to the abyss of human woes ! What a 
new face did it put, not only npon the original 
Paradise, but upon all earthly things, and what 
transformations has it effected and is yet destined 
to produce in the history of the world in which 
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we dwell ! What an announcement to sinners like 
ourselves ! "What amazing interest is thrown 
around thia affecting reality, — interest as intense 
and as fresh as though it had been just revealed 
from heaven, although it was announced six thou- 
sand years ago 1 What should interest and elec- 
trify us, if not the tidings that the " Seed of the 
Woman" came to seek and save that which was 
lost ; to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to 
God ; to restore the fallen to fellowship with their 
Maker ; to welcome the exile to his Father's 
house ; to make the conquest of the sinner's heart, 
and carry it with him to those unseen heavens 
whence he came ; to bid the despairing hope, to 
give the confiding comfort, strength to the weak, 
and to the struggling victory ! 

This first promise, also, in the next place, ee- 

VEALS THE ONLY WAY OF LIFE. We knOW not hoW 

distinctly the way of salvation was revealed to our 
first parents; but it was in sufficient fulness to 
keep them from despair, and encourage them to 
offer acceptable sacrifices to God. Of this one 
truth they were persuaded, that salvation by the 
works of the la/w was to them no longer a practi- 
cable thing. What they had done, or what they 
could perform, might no longer be the ground 
of hope. They had no reason for self-exulta- 
tion in their obedience. No repentance and re- 
form could come in the place of the threatened 
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penalty. No morality, no religious duties, no 
promises of good behavior, much as all these be- 
came them, could justify them in the sight of God. 
As well might a murderer promise repentance and 
amendment as a satisfaction to violated law, as the 
sinner look to any works of lighteousness of his 
own as the ground of his pardon and acceptance. 
" Moses deseribeth the righteousness which is of 
the law ;" it is a legal obedience, a character and 
conduct which the law requires and justiSes. 
« The man that doeA these things shall live by 
them." Punitive justice has no claims upon such 
a man, because he has no sin to be punished, or 
forgiven. Kemunerative justice pronounces him 
just, and entitled to the life which it awards to 
nnsinning subjects. But the mournful fact is, 
there is no such man ; '^idl have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God." " There is none right- 
eous, no, not one:' So that the man who now 
stands upon his own righteousness, is condemned 
and lost. He may not be so bad as other men; 
but in the article of his justification on the ground 
of what he himself has done, he stands upon the 
same level with the vilest of the race. " Every 
mouth is stopped, and the whole world is guilty 
before God." For man the sinner, there is no 
hope from the law. " Yea, though I wash myself 
in snow water, and make myself never so clean, 
yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine 
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own clothes aliall abhor me." It is no longer in 
himself that he can find a justifying righteousness ; 
it is too late ; be it ever so agonizing, the effort 
is desperate, it is a forlorn hope. " If thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord, vjIw could stand?" 
The thing is impossible. Sooner may men scale 
the heavens, or dive to the bottom of the ocean. 
It is more than God can do thus to justify the 



Yet shall the seed of the woman bruise the ser- 
pent's head. There is salvation by Jesus Christ, 
and that salvation is altogether a practicable at- 
tainment. What cannot be affirmed of a legal 
justification by the deeds of law, can be affirmed 
of a gratuitous justification by the seed of the wo- 
man. There is such a reality as " the righteous- 
ness of faith." This was the way of life revealed 
to our first parents, and which is so clearly and 
abundantly revealed to their apostate descendants. 
What men cannot do, Jesus Christ has performed. 
The work is finished by him ; nothing can be add- 
ed to it, and nothing can be taken from it ; and 
God hath done it, that men may fear before him. 

There is perfect simplicity in this way of life, 
and perfect reasonableness in its revealed condi- 
tions. There is nothing in it which an intelligent 
child cannot understand ; it has no duplicity, no 
subtlety, no abstruseness. It has not one set bf 
doctrines for the initiated, and another for the vul- 
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gar ; its teachings are open to tlie world and ac- 
cessible to all. It is not locked up in mysterious 
hieroglyphics, and confined to the cloisters of 
learned and privileged orders of men. " The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart." 
It is simply that the I'ighteousness, on the ground 
of which the sinner is justified, is not in himself^ 
but in another ; not wrought by himself, but by 
God manifest in the flesh. And it is perfectly 
reasonable in its revealed condition. It is the 
" word of faitli which we preach, that if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved." It is no 
longer " This do and thou shalt live," but " he 
that lelieveih shall be saved." It is an honest and 
true faith. 

It is not enough, that the ground of acceptance is 
laid in the perfected work of Christ ; that finished 
redemption must be received by a trusting confi- 
dence. The testimony which God has given concern- 
ing it must be practically honored. Men must be so 
persuaded of the truth and importance of it, as to 
rest upon it the whole weight of their immortality. 
If they demand, Is there nothing for me to do to 
be saved ; I answer, this is the work of God, " that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent," They have 
nothing to do as a work of righteousness, or as add- 
ing to, or giving strength to the foundation which 
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God has laid in Zion. They have this to do, to 
believe the promise in which there is so much rear 
son to conclude, our first parents believed — to be- 
lieve on the Son of God as the only and all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. " Him hath God set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood." This is 
a very different thing from " going about to estab- 
lish a righteousness of our own by the deeds of the 
law." The one is the " righteousness of the law," 
the other is the " righteousness of faith ;" the one ia 
of works, the other is of grace — a received and im- 
puted righteousness. The former is impossible, 
there is no impossibility in the latter. Millions 
have thus believed ; and millions upon millions 
more will rejoice in this way of life, thus 
early disclosed, and to the "glory of his grace 
who hath made them accepted in the Beloved." 
Men may not work for it, but they must believe 
for it. They have nothing to give for it ; but 
they may have it without money and without 
pi-ice. They are not worthy of it ; and it is be- 
cause they are so unworthy that the gift and grace 
are so rich and free. They have nothing to cover 
their poverty and shame but rags of filthiness ; yet 
may they take these heaven-provided robes and be 
clothed in fine linen, clean and white. The word 
on which God caused our fli-st parents to hope was 
not a stipulation, but a promise ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that so far from their worthiness having 
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anytimg to do with it, it was not uttered to tliem, 
but embodied in the sentence upon their greatest 

foe. . ■ it , 

Another fact comprised in this promise is, that 

IT IS TUB OBUAT SOnROE AKD MUAHS 01 HOIISESS, 

This is a fair inference from what was said m 
the chapter on the subject of spiritual death con- 
stituting a part of the penalty threatened to our 
first parents for their disobedience. Personal Iwli- 
ness Sows through Christ as well as pardon. The 
redemption he bestows is as truly redemption from 
sin as redemption from hell Personal holiness is 
too great a blessing to be bestowed except for the 
salse of Christ; nor could it, in the nature of the 
case, be bestowed where the penalty of the law is 
executed. And if it could be, who does not see 
and feel the unfitness of sanctifying a sinner 
without making him the object of pardoning 
mercy i Those who hold to the doctrine, that 
forgiveness is the only blessing which is be- 
stowed for Christ's salie, must be driven to the 
condusion, that, so far as this theory is concerned, 
God may, in the mere sovereignty °f i-^ S/^';''' 
sanctify asinner, and yet send him to hell. Would 
not this be an anomaly in the divine government ! 
How much more in keeping with the beauty and 
symmetry of all the arrangements of heavenly 
wisdom, that pardon and holiness should never be 
a in their objects, should flow in the same 
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channel ; and from the same source ? It is a beau- 
tiful view of this first promise, that it not only 
t)inds together the divine atti-ibutes of truth, jus- 
tice, and mercy, but is the golden string that binds 
the tinwithering flowers of holiness, in all their 
beauty and freshness, to the parent stock on which 
they grew. There is nothing in the gospel that 
transforms man's physical and intellectual nature ; 
it is impossible for him to be holy while in de- 
spair. The great design of Christianity is to make 
him holy, by encouraging him to hope. " Perfect 
love casteth out fear." The love of God is es- 
sential to the existence and progress of holiness in 
the heart. Wickedness could not indeed hejusti- 
fied in a state of absolute despair, any more than 
onr first parents could have been justified in per- 
severing alienation from God before the utterance 
of this first promise. Yet, no more than they 
would have returned to him without this promise, 
would their descendants, without, hope, ever be- 
come holy. 

It is the method of God's grace to rouse men 
from their thoughtlessness by the ten'ors of wrath, 
and to persuade them to repentance by the at- 
tractions of love. The promise which so early 
taught the first transgressors the only true 
method of justification, contained those great 
truths by which alone they and their descend- 
ants could become holy. The apostle Peter in- 
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rtnicts M, that "exceeding great and precious 
promises" are giTen to God's people, "tliat by 
fc«, they might become partakers of the di- 
vine nature." They have comforted the hearts 
and revived the hopes of millions, and thereby 
promoted their holiness. The influence of this 
first promise has extended to untold millions ; nor 
has it been uncertain, or feeble, nor its tendency 
questioned to promote every grace and virtue. 
This was its great object, and these the most im- 
portant things it promised. It supplies the means 
and inducements to holiness, and that power of 
the Spirit of God by which alone men ever be- 
come holy. Just as it supported and propped up 
the drooping heart of our first parents, who, m 
that dark hour, needed something to lean upon, 
does the system of grace and truth it reveals sup- 
port the drooping hearts of that great multitude 
which no man can number who are washed, and 
sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. There never 
was and there never will be a holy creature among 
all Adam's posterity, whose peKonal character is not 
influenced by this promise. Take this promise and 
the great truths and realities which it involves from 
the word of God, and you leave the world under 
the influence of error, dreams, and fable; you 
leave It without any such knowledge of right and 
wrong as would exert a practical effect on their 
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chai'acter ; you leave it under the dominion of 
wickedness, and with no hope that its wickedness 
will ever end, or that a bnghter day will ever 
dawn on this lost and undone world. There is 
heavenly light from this promise on the wayward 
character of man. There is no provision made for 
this, but in the I'eligion of which this promise is the 
germ. Here the heart is relieved from its sense 
of guilt, and cleansed from sin. It is no longer 
shut out from all communication with God. There 
18 a renewal of the lost fellowship. ITiere is a 
closer and still more close communion ; until, at 
last, it becomes unbroken ; and beholding, as in a 
mirror, the " glory of the Lord, the believer in it 
is changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spiiit of the Lord." 

There is one more remark we may not suppress, 
in our amphfication of this promise : it contains a 
PREDICTION OF THE Savioub's tkiumpu. After his 
fatally practised wiles upon our first parents, the 
Great Advei-sary enjoyed a malignant and mo- 
mentary victory, Man was ensnared, and this 
great foe vainly imagined the race was lost. The 
thought not improbably entered his mind, that 
what he sought by his own revolt was now secured ; 
that the object of the benevolent Creator in calling 
into existence this lower world was defeated, and 
that the gloom and sadness of his own prison 
must now be transferred to those bright heaveas 
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from wliic]! lie had been ao lately exiled. But 
hoTv short the triumph, and what a death-blow to 
his malignant hopes were those words, " I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt bruise his heel !" How degrading 
the sentence, and what a poor, degraded being 
must he have felt himself to be, to learn that, after 
all his subtlety and malice, and all that teeming 
hostility which then brooded within his fiendish 
bosom ; the most that he could ever hope to ac- 
complish was to crawl upon his belly through a 
redeemed world; be trodden upon and crushed by 
the woman's seed, and that the only retaliation he 
could now inflict was to " bruise its Tieel /" And 
how degraded must they be who condescend to 
enlist themselves in the service of such a poor, de- 
graded devil as this ! 

Glad visions cheer the Son of God as he now 
looks down on the world where we dwell. Ten 
thousand blessings drop from his hands, and foun- 
tains of joy spring up in his path all over this re- 
deemed creation. In the progress of time, not a 
nation, not a tribe, and not an island of the sea 
but will lay their honors at his feet. His triumphs 
will be complete, and everywhere confe^ed. His 
conquests are conquests of truth over error, holi- 
n^s over sin, joy over sorrow, heaven over heU. 
He is as emphatically the King of truth as the 
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Great Advei-sary is the prince of dai'knesa. He 
himself is the way, the truth, and the life; truth 
in its thousand forms constitutes the weapons of 
his warfare. When his arrows are sharp and 
reach the hearts of his enemies, he " I'ides victo- 
riously, hecause of truth, meekness and righteoua- 
uess." "When he girds his sword upon his thigh, 
and his right hand teaches him tenible things, 
" grace is poured into his lips," and his " sceptre 
is a righteous sceptre." He gains his victories by 
making the people willing in the day of his 
power, and by those moral transformations which 
are multiplied like the dew of the morning, and 
resplendent with the "beauties of holiness. 

"When this " rod of his strength goes forth out 
of Zion," the love of self is supplanted by the love 
of Grod ; the love of heaven predominates over the 
love of earth : the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus over the law of sin and death ; and the new 
creation, the temple of God is erected upon the 
ruins of the fall. This is all his work, the con- 
sequence of his incarnation and sacrifice, and the 
result of " the exceeding greatness of his power." 
Not more certainly did this beautiful world come 
forth from the depths of chaos at his command, 
and shine forth in all its brilliancy, than his com- 
mand calls into being a new and regenerated in- 
tellectual and moral creation, and bids it shine in 
progressive and everlasting splendor. 
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This was the object he had in view when he 
stooped to the cradle, and expired on the cross; 
and this is his joyous reward. The balances of 
earth cannot weigh the burden of his degradation 
and sorrows; nor can the arithmetic of earth 
measure the exaltation and extent of his victones. 
The " heathen are given to him as his inheiitance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session." He shall "have dominion from sea to 
sea ;" they that " dwell in the wilderness shall bow 
"before him," and his throne shall be as the days 
of heaven." " His name shall be called Wondeiful, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace '^'^ and "he must reign until 
all enemies are put under his feet." The victory 
shall be complete, and the shouts of it be heard in 
every land. The devil, that old serpent, in a little 
while shall be bound a thousand years, and go 
forth to deceive the nations no moi'e. And when 
the predestined time shall come that his chain 
shall be loosed for a little season, it shall be only 
that he may be more inexorably bound at last. 
" He shall bruise thy Tiead^ and thou shalt bruise 
his lieel-^'' this is the comment upon all his 
struggles. He shall have no ultimate triumph. 
Whatever may be the relative number of the 
saved and the lost, of this one thing we are as- 
sured, the proportion will be such, that heaven 
and hell shall see that the seed of the woman is 
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victorious. He has made a show of the powers 
of darkness openly, triumphing over them in his 
cross. In commemorating his death, we commem- 
orate his triumphs. The destroyer shall still de- 
stroy; but the Saviour shall be mighty to save. 
It shall yet be as it ever has been, that while the 
devil's path shall be traced only by the serpent's 
slime, the path of the conqueror shall be marked 
by the footsteps of light, and impress of love, by 
the honors awarded to him by redeemed men, and 
by wreaths which earth and heaven have pre- 
pared for the head that is to wear " many crowns." 
Such is this first promise. And it is like the 
rainbow which the exiled apostle saw round about 
the throne. It encircles the earth where we dwell. 
This is the promise under which we were born. 
We are the descendants of a fallen ancestry ; nor 
are there wanting humbling reflections which force 
themselves upon ns, and thought that cover us 
with shame in contemplating such an origin. But 
these form the deep and lowering background, 
from which stand out the strongest lights in the 
moral finnament. 

The brightest gems that adorn our Immanu- 
el's head are gathered from this low earth; the 
sweetest song is the song of those who " are re- 
deemed from among men." And let not the re- 
mark be forgotten, that notwithstanding all their 
sins, men cannot come short of this character 
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and blessedness, except througli tteir persevering 
unbelief and impenitent rebellion. Yonder in- 
fant in its cradle, if it employs its opportunities 
of religious instruction as it may and ought to 
employ them, will know more of its redeeming 
God, and enjoy Mm more ; will be brought into 
nearer relations to him; will adore him more 
humbly, and more gratefully praise him, than the 
favored angel who now leads the chorus of the 
skies. To have been thas an embryo fiend, and to 
have thus become an embryo seraph, is the privi- 
lege of every believer in Jesus. Wondrous truth ! 
and one which we may well pre^ to our bosoms, 

to pass through this wondrous transformation — 

to learn thus to " esteem all things but loss, that 
he may win Christ"— to find his highest good in 
him, and good in everything because it flows from 
his love — to be the workmanship of this Great 
Restorer, and occupy his assigned place in the 
" Temple not made with hands"— is the privilege 
of the meanest believer in Jesus. This is a privi- 
lege which belongs not to angels ; they have no such 
interest in Christ ; they beai- no relation to him as 
their Redeemer. In heaven they cannot sing his 
praise as their Redeemer ; and should they come 
down to earth and worship with us in these 
earthly sanctuaries, they could never have access 
to the communion-table of bis saints, and there 
show foi'th his love. 
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I thank ipy Maker tiat I was not created an 
angel ; for if I kad been, right sure am I, that, left 
to myself, I should have been among the fallen. I 
give kirn praise that I am a native of this favored 
earth ; that I occupy a place on the soil consecrated 
by the mission of patriarchs and prophets, and the 
greater mission of his Son ; and that I belong to 
this habitable earth, where " his delights are with 
the sons of men ;" that I live in a world where 
that Incarnate One first drew his infant bi'eath, 
and where one of Adam's daughters called him 
Son ! Here lies man's dignity, that his nature has 
been thus associated with Deity. He belongs to 
the earth the Saviour trode upon, and which was 
vocal with his. prayers, and wet with his tears and 
blood. And, if a believer in Jesus, he is one with 
that redeemed humanity, in which, from the eter- 
nity past to the coming eternity, this Redeemer 
takes such a joyous interest, and of which he is 
the accredited, honored, adored Representative in 
the court of Heaven. 

This promise is appreciated only by appreciating 
its corresponding ohligatioihs. And how vast and 
extended are they! Who makes a just estimate 
of them ? "What a world is this we live in ; what 
a world to labor for, and what mighty objects are 
here to be secured by a faithful devotement to the 
will and glory of its great Redeemer ! The small- 
est church, the meanest family, the most unworthy 
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minister, the most uimoticed individual, is here 
exerting an influence for good or for evil. It is 
an influence that acts always and everywhere. It 
is felt far off and near; and not only while men 
live, but after they are dead ; it lajs over, and 
fastens itself upon succeeding generations. 

And how amazing is the j-eaponsibility which 
rests upon every man for his own soul ! He in- 
habits a world which belongs to him who " came 
to seek and to save that which was lost." With 
the exception of the short period between the first 
apostasy and Hie flrat promise, this earth has never 
been without a revealed Saviour. Not a genera- 
tion has passed over it, for whom there was no 
gospel ; never was so miserable, so touching a sight 
presented to the eyes of angels or men. Amid all 
the changes in human affairs. God's revelation of 
grace has never been withdrawn from the abodes 
of time. Almost from its very birth, this earth 
has been MTapt in the mantle of heavenly mer- 
cy. Here " God commands all men everywhere 
to repent," and makes them the offer of the 
gi-eat salvation. They have a reprieve from 
the condemning sentence ; and this is their day 
of grace. But it is a short day. Nothing shuts 
out death from the abodes of men. It is found in 
the purest and most salubrious sky ; it reigns in 
every zone ; its elements are combined with every 
clod, every stream, and every breeze. This world 
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is the only place of education for eternity. With- 
in this little span are comprehended decisions 
which determine an unalterable retribution. O 
does not this stamp a value on earth and time, 
which time and earth cannot calculate! This 
single fact throws around this habitable globe, and 
the least considerable of its inhabitants, an inter- 
est and a responsibility, that are overwhelming. 

" JoBt aa a iree out down, that fell 

To norih or aoutliward, there it Usa; 
So man departs to heaven or hell, 
Ta^d in the state wherela As die»." 

Think of this. Christian, when you inspect the 
work you have to do, and the place which it is 
given you to occupy. Be thankful for the high 
vocation to which the grace of God has called 
you, and be solicitous and in earnest to honor the 
law of your being and your destiny. Let this 
earth have the same place in your hearts which it 
has in the heart of your eternal Saviour, and for 
the same reasons ; take heed that you put a due 
estimate upon it, by putting a due estimate upon 
his claims, and the advancement of his kingdom 
where he lived and died, 

■ Think of these things, ye also who forget God. 
There is no world like that in which you dwell, 
60 fitted to draw out your character, and fit you 
for your eternal state. Hear ye this, both high 
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and low, rieL and poor together. " O earth, eartli, 
earth, hear the word of the Lord !" There is given 
to you this short apace for repentance. Around 
you are men forgetful of God like yourselves. A 
little farther back in the career of human life, you 
see the young who have fallen, and made ship- 
wreck of their immortality in the days of their 
youth. Onward, and at a little distance, is many 
a veteran neglecter of God's salvation, east up as a 
withered hulk on the shores of time, a heacon to 
warn you of the danger of delay. Just beyond 
the ground on which you are treading is the grave. 
It is a dark valley ; a darker night than ever yet 
encircled the earth, wUl soon enwrap its folds 
about you. And now, from " the top of high 
places, by the way in the places of the paths," the 
voice of wisdom cries, " Flee to ilie sU-onglwld, ye 

PRISONERS OF HOPE." 

"We solicit for this promise a glad and thankful 
and confident reception. There is no imposition 
in this first promise. It is but for this Saviour to 
fill the circle of our moral vision, and we may say 
with Paul, " I hww whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed to him against that day !" 
There are realities in his divine character and 
perfected wort, so sure as to remove doubt. 
There is nothing obscure, or fluctuating in them. 
They will never alter. God's covenant with the 
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